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LET T ER . 


Account of the Religious Structures, and the Papal 
Palaces, in ROME. 


„ 


NIN HE Pariſh- Churches, in the Raman Catholic 
37 T & Parts of Chriferdom, were, in the Pontificate of 
N Poul IV, computed at two Hundred and forty- 

N eight Thouſand, and the Convents at forty-four 
I'houfand, And, as ſucceeding Ages have ra- 

ther increaſed than diminiſhed the Number of theſe Struc- 
tures, it is T.2taral to conclude that Rene, being the Reſi- 
dence of the vifible Head of the Romas Catholic Church, 
muit be crouded with Churches, in Proportion to the Num- 
ber of its Inhabitants, It would not be an eaſy 'Taſk to give 
Catalogue of all the Convents, Chapels, Oratories, Hoſ- 
pitals, Seminaries, c. in Rome, beſides eighty-two Pariſh- 
Churches; it will, therefore, be ſufficient for my Purpoſe 
to mention thoſe only which deferve Attention, and which 
1 viſited myſelf, Bat, as it is impoſſible to view theſe Strue- 
Vo. III. A | turoe 
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tures according to their Situation, many of them being, at 
certain Times, ſhut up, I ſhall deſcribe them 1 in alphabetical 
Order. 

The Church of St. Adrian, in the Campo Vaccino, is ere. 
ed on the Spot where anciently ſtood a Temple of Saturn. 
It is decorated with ſeveral Pieces of fine Pamtings, and, 
before the high Altar, are two elegant Pillars of Por- 
phyry. 

St. Avgu/tin?s, though ſmall and dark, is adorned with 
ſome beautiful Paintings, among _ a Picture of the Pro- 
phet Jſaiab, by the celebrated Rap! all, is highly eſteemed, 
fn the Chapel Par 21:7, is a beautiful Group in white Mar- 
ble, repreſenting St. Themas of Villa Nova, giving Alms to 
a poor Woman, having an Infant ſuckmg at her Breaſt, 
The Drapery and Face of the Woman are tnely expreſſed; 
but it would have been more properly adapted to its Situa- 
tion in a conſecrated Structure, if the Breaſts of this beauti- 
ful Beggar had been let expoſed. It was begun by Melchi- 
er Gefar, or Cafa, a Native of Malia, and finiſhed by Her- 
cules Ferrata. The Tabernade, on the high Altar, is cover- 
ed with Amethyſts, Agate, Jaſper, and a Variety of other 
x recious Stones; the ile 5 are of Alabaſter finely variegated 

th Red, reſembling Flowers bk "The Altar, in the Chapel 
Cell Creciata, 1s decorated with black Pillars of Touch- 
ſtone, finely wrought; and, among other Monuments, 1s 
an e clegant one erected to the Memory of Cardinal 3 7 
li, who died in 1673. A ſoaring Eagle is repreſented a 
removing the Cover of the Cofin, in the Manner of a No- 
nnn Apotheohis. The Figure of this Bird, being the Arms 
of the Inper a, Family, is placed here very appoſitely. On 
one Side of the Coffin ttands Time with his Hour- glats, and 

n the other Death; both of white Marble. 

Several Perſons of Learni ing are mterred in this Church, 


particularly the Hiſtorian Panyin', and the learned Cards- 
1 * 


* 
1801 Norris. 


At the Entrance of the Church is a marble Group, repre- 


tenting the Angels Gab: il, Michael, and Raphael, ſupport- 


zung the Veſſel v Which contains the Holy Water. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention a Madonna, placed on the j 
gh Altar, and ſa: id to have been done by St. Luke, When 


] conſider the great Number of Pieces I have ſeen at diffe- 
rent Places imputed to this Evangeliſt, I am at a Loſs to 
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Conceive how he could have Time to do any Thing elſe. 
There are, indeed, a Multitude of Pictures done by Raphael, 
Rubens, and other great Maſters ; but it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that they not only employed their whole Time in 
Painting, but had a great Number of Diſciples, who work- 
ed under the Eye of their Maſters, who only gave the finiſh- 
ing Strokes to the Piece ; neither of which can, with an 

Appearance of Truth, be ſaid of St. Luke. Perſons of an 
enthuſiaſtic Turn of Mind conſider St. Luke's Pieces as in- 
eſtimable; but all Men of true Taſte in Painting prefer 
thoſe of Raphael, Rubens, Vandyle, and others, to thoſe of 
the Saint. 'This Declaration will hardly be reckoned a mor- 
tal Crime, as the famous Carlo Maratti, who was doubt- 
leſs a good Catholic, did not ſcruple to fay, that if he had 


been cotemporary with St. Lute, he could have given him 
ſome good Leſſons in Painting, 


The Church of St. Agnes, on the Piaxxa Nawona, is not 


remarkably large, but very elegant; the Architecture of 
the Palaces on both Sides, being the ſame, greatly adds 
to the Beauty of its external Appearance. It is of an oval 
Figure, and its Roof ſupported by eight large Corintl ian 
Pillars of red and white Marble, and decorated with a great 
Number of Bas-Reliefs ; the Pillars over moſt of the Altars, 
notwithſtanding their Largeneis, are of one intire Block of 
Marble. On the high Altar is a Group of twenty Figures, 
twelve of which are in Alto-Relievo, repreſenting the Birth 
of St. Jahn the Baptiſt. From hence you deicend by Stairs 
to the Locus Turpitudinis, or Place where St. Agnes was in 
Danger of being raviſned by two Soldiers, but who were 
diverted from their wicked Purpoſe by a fudden effulgent 
Ray of Light; and, in the mean Time, the Hair of St. Ag- 
nen grew to ſuch a Length, as to ſhroud her whole Body, 
that nothing of her Nakedneſs was perceptible. This Tranſ- 
action is repreſented ia a Paſlo-Relievo of white Marble, pla- 
ced on an Altar erected on the Spot. In this Pieee the 
Beauty and modeſt Baſhiulneſs of the Martyr are finely ex- 
preſſed. The Cupola is elegantly painted by Ciro Ferri and 
Haſgualini. If there be any Fault, it is being too much 
crouded with Saints and Angels. The Situation of the 
Church of St. Agucſe Fuori di Porta Pia 15 ſuch, that you 
deſcend forty-eight Steps to enter iti. The Sides of theſe 
Stegs are decorated with old Inſcriptions and Baſſo-Relievo's, 

94 2 found 
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found in the Catacombs near this Church, now called Ce. 
metcrio di St. Priſcilla, and ſaid to be the Burial-place of the 
Martyrs among the primitive Chr:/?:ans. But I foon diſco- 
vered, among theſe Inſcriptions, one having the initial Let- 
ters D. M. Diis Manibus, which ſufficiently demonſtrate that 
it never was placed on a Chri/tian Sepulchre. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to prove from Antiquity, that the Temple of Nænia, 
the ancient Goddeſs of Funerals, ſtood near this Spot. I 
ſhall have Occaſion to mention the Catacombs more at 
large, when I deſcribe the Church of St. Sebaſtian. 'Thoſe 
near the Church of St. Agnes are very much decayed ; but 
the Church merits Attention, as it contains a great Number 
of fine marble Pillars, and other elegant Decorations. The 
high Altar is compoſed of Pierre Commeſe, or Florentine Work, 
repreſenting Birds, Flowers, and the hke. A Statue of 
Braſs gilt, repreſenting St. Agnes, in a Mantle of Oriental 
Alabaiter, is placed in this Church under a Canopy ſup- 
ported by four Pillars of Porphyry finely poliſhed. 

The Regular Canons of St. Sal vadere officiate in this 
Church; and here the Lambs are kept, of whoſe Wool are 
compoſed the conſecrated Pallia, or Palls, ſent by the Pope 
to the Archbiſhops, and, by a particular Privilege, to a 
few Biſhops ; in Return for which Favour, they muſt fend 
Him ten or twenty Thouſand Dollars, according to the Re- 
venues of their Sees. At the Time of the Reformation, 
the Fee for the Pallium of the Archbilhop of Menz was 
thirty Thouſand Florins; and, about that Time, three 
Archbiſhops died ſhortly after one another. At preſent, the 
Archbiſhop of Seltzburgh, or, rather, the Country, pays a 


Hundred-thouſand Florins for every Pallium. The two 


Lambs are conſecrated on St. Agnes Day, being the Tenth 
of January. The Palliums are only narrow Pieces of wool- 
len Cloth, proper neither for Uſe nor Ornament. They 
are faid to be ſent in Imitation of N giving Veſtments to 
the Zewites, The myltical Senſe of the Pallium is explained 
by Pope Clement II, on his conferring the Pall on 7%, Bi- 
{top of Salerno; and may be ſeen in Barons Annalibus Ec- 
cl). Tom. XI. ad Ann. 1047. u. XII. p. 165. 

The Pallia are woven by Nuns, then conſecrated, and af. 
terwards laid a whole Night near the Remains of St. Perer and 
N. Aul. 

St. Anaſtaſſa in Velabro is an elegant Church, and adorn- 
7 ed 
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ed with fine Paintings, particularly a beautiful Piece over 
the high Altar, repreſenting the Nativity of our Saviour. 
Here are alſo ſome exquiſite marble Pillars performed by 
ancient Artiſts ; and, among the modern Ornaments, a mar- 
ble Statue of St. Aua ſgaſia, lying on the high Altar, finiſhed 
by Franceſco Aprili, which no Age need be aſhamed to own. 
Some are of Opinion, that on this Spot ſtood the Temple of 
Neptune ; for, in digging here to a conſiderable Depth, in 
the Year 1526, a vaulted Roof decorated with Shell-work, 
together with ſeveral Pieces of Verde Antico, were diſcovered. 
Near this Church, on the Left, towards the Fields, were for- 
merly the Circi Auloniui Caracallæ. 

The Church of St. Andrea dei Geiſviti is of an oval 
Form, and built by the celebrated Bernini. The Inſide is 
intirely covered with Marble; and on the Floor is deline- 
ated the Arms of the Spi/rzela Family, ſupported by two An- 
gels and Virtue. The whole Work is of inlaid Marble of 
various Colours; underneath which is the Vault of that Fa- 
mily. Near this is the Monument of Camillo Meltio, exe- 
cuted in the ſame Manner. Amongſt the Chapels, that of 
St. Stanislaus is the moſt remarkable, being adorned with 
admirable Pillars of Breccia di Sgagna. And over the high 

tar, the Martyrdom of St. Audrezy is exquiſitely painted 
by Borgognene, 

'The Novices of the Jeſuits are placed in the College be- 
longing to this Church. Ihe Chamber of Staniſlaus Ceſka 
ſhould be vitited by every curious Iraveller, on Account of 
the excellent Monument erected to his Memory. He is repre- 
ſented as dead, lying on a Couch; his Head, Hands, and 
Feet, are of white, the Drapery of black, and the Couch of 
yellow] Marble: It was performed by the famous e Gres, 
and muſt give great Satisfaction to every Spectator of Taſte 
and judgment. In the fame Chamber are two Buſts; ont 
or them repreſents St. Ignatt, Layala, caſt in a Plaiſter Mould 
taken from his Face, alter his Death; the other is the Fi- 
ure of St. F rauciſci de Borgia. | 

On the Wall of the Apartment through which you pals to 
the Chamber of St. S:ani//aus, is the original Inſtrument of 
the firſt Inſtitution of the Jeſuits, called A Confederacy, or 
Coitionis in Sacram Hocietatem, Which was ſigned Aril 15, 
1539, having theſe Words annexed, Sia Papa Domino conce= 
dente, confrmaretur, If confirmed by our Sovereign Lord the 

4 3 « Pope,” 
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" Pope.” This Inſtrument is tigned by the Hands of eh 
Comurz, Bobadilln, Paſehaſics Breve, lenatins, Petrus Faber, Si. 
men Roderich, and others. It is glazed to preſerve it from 
Dutt and other Injuries, and deſerves to be tranſmitted to 
Poſterity. In the Life of Paal III, written by Ciacconi, we 
&nd that this Fope, in the Year 1539, confirmed this Order 
in a verbal Manner; and, in the Year 1540, ratified it by a 
tolemn Bull. Their Number, at the Beginning, was very 
mall and inconſiderable; but, in a ſhort Time, it grew {0 
numerous and powerful, that crowned Heads, and even 
Popes themſelves, have been overawed by them. From a 
Lai Pte 1 at Reme in the Year 79, it appears that there 
were at that Time ſeventeen {houtand fix I! un ndred and 
fx ty-nve Jeſuits, of whom {even Thouſand eight Hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven had taken Priett's Orders. 1 5 by a 
Catalogue of their o. en, we are in! formed, that, in the Lea 
1717, they r thirty- ſeven Pr ovinces, and twentv- 
five De NILS Pro 7 efiorum, ſixty Ne ſgden 2, above two Hundred 
1: ;/oorces, one Hundred and ſixty-one Cæugichus „ Or Senn na- 
is; wal that their whole Sc crety conſiſted of nineteen Thou- 
fant eight Hundred and ſeventy-ſix Scczr or Fellows, of 
a: hten Thou and and thirtv-ſix were Pries. In the Ad- 
million Of new © Members, they have a party cular Regard to 
three principal Qualifications ; firſt, high irth, that they 
may have the more Patrons both at Court d in the Coun- 
try; fccondly, Wealth, to increaſe their track ; and, thiraly, 
Geng us and Addiefo . 'Fheir artful Scheme of m onopcliſirg 9 
the Tuition of Youth, in moſt Fopiſh Countries, has greatly 
contributed to increaſe the Riches and Power of the Society, 
and, at the ſame Time, enabled them to ſucceed in moſt of 
their e It muit, however, be allowed, that their 
Subordinatien to their Superiore, and their temperate Me— 
thod of Living, are both worth 5 Trait tion: A ſeſuit, for 


-_ 
pe 


Food, Cloathing g, and all other Necetfaries, does not fland 
E13 Order in above ſeventy Dollar:, or about twenty-tv/0 
Pounds Sterling, a Year. 

The Church of St. Andrea delle Fratte is decorated with 
ſeveral good Pieces of Painting and Sculpture; but the 
Statues of two Angels! in the a jacent Convent are much 
ſuperior, One of them is repretented holding our Saviour's 
Crown of Thorns, and the other the Inſcription over bis 
Creole. They are both of white Marble, and were done by 

Bernini; 3 
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Bernini ; but are intended to be removed into the new Cha- 
pel of St. F ranceſco di Paoli. 

In the Church of St. Andrea de St. Gregorio, or Nel Mente 
Celio, are excellent Paintings in Freſco, repreſenting the 
principal Actions of that Apoſtle. Theſe Paintings were 
executed by the celebrated Domenichino and Guido Reni, 
who were both employed here at the ſame Time, and work- 
ed from a Spirit of Emulation. The Pieces, on the right 
Hand entering the Church, are by the tormer, and thoſe 
on the Lett by the latter. 1 could not view them without 
a Mixture of Concern and Surpriſe, that no better Care had 
been taken of them, the Rain having, in ſeveral Places, pe- 
netrated through the Wall, and conſider ably damaged them. 
Demeniching has painted the Scourging of St. Andrew, and 
Guido the fame Apoſtle throwing himſelf on the Ground, at 
the Sight of the Croſs on which he was to be crucihed. The 
Connoifturs are not agreed with regard to the Superiority 


S 
of theſe two Artiſts ; but the Public in general declares in 


Favour of Guida, 

The Church of St. Andrea dtlla Valle is 8 emu el 
liſhed with Paintings in Freſco, elpocually the Conn 
Which was done by - Lonfrat 20, in fo exquiſite a Ma 
that it is eſteemed the fine Piece in the World. I bs for 


Lyvangeliſts near the Tribuna are the Pertormances of Des 
nichiui; ; but tne three Pieces in the Monks Chor, repre- 
lenting the principal Actions of St. Paul, were done dy 
the Cavaliere Cara Calabriſe. 

The fineſt Chapel of this Church is on the right Hand, 
near the Entrance of the Church, and belongs to the Fami- 
ly of Ginueili, who are ſaid to have expended on it etghty 
Thoutand Scudi. It is profuſely decorated with Verde, 
Negro Antico, Diaſpro, Agate, and Lapis Lazuli; the 
Rails before the Altar are of red and yellow Marble. The 
Baſo-Relievo's, and fix marble Statues, wy rages . fix of 
the cardinal Virtues, juſtly merit Obſervation. The S!roz «7 
Chapel is not inferior to the former, being the Work of 
PMichael Angelo. Among other Pieces, is an es cceeding fine 
Monument of Negro Antico; the Baſſo-Relicvo's and 
Bronze- Branches add greatly to its Beauty. Ihe laſt 2 - 
pe), which belongs to the Barberini Family, is remarka\! 
tor its Paintings, Sculptures, and two Monuments over the 
Arches of the Church, by "_— Monteguiciano,. etected to 
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the Memory of the Popes, Pius the Second and Third, both 
deſcended from the Piccoli mini mib. 

The Church and Hoſpital az St. Antonio Abbate belongs 
to the French Monks of the Order of St. Augufii ine. It is 
very light, has a beautiful Altar, and fine Paintings by 
— Battifla Lonibardelli della Marca and Nic. Pomerancio. 
In the Church, on the right Hand, are the Figures of two 
Lioneſſes in Niches in the W all, which formerly belonged 
to a Temple of Diana, erected near this Place. They are 
compoſed of green Marble, curiouſly inlaid and haded with 
Verde Antico; 5 under each is a white Ox. I cannot lay 
that any Part of it ſeemed extraordinary; but being reck- 
oned among the Antiquities, they are highly valued by 
ſome. The Court of the Convent is paved with Pieces of 
white Marble, Verde Antico, and E rphyry, whence it 
teems natural to conclude, that {ome fine elegant Buildings 

vere anciently erected on this Spot, the Remains of which 
have been employed in dec orating this Court. The ad- 
zacent Building, ſuppoſed to have been the Temple of Dia- 
na, is converted into a Grainery, without any Alteration. 
On the Wallis or Arches is ſome coarſe inlaid Work, re- 
ſembling an Als and a Lioneſs. In this Place are kept old 
Fraginents of Statues, dug up near this Place; and among 
theſe Antiquities "ach Heads, {aid to be thole of Seneca, 
Jaſtaſcan, and others. In the Garden of the Convent is 
A pleaſant Laurel Grove, with a Fountain and Canal in the 
Center. Here formerly food the Garden and Tower of 
IAſecenas, where Nero is ſcud to have indulged himſelf with 
the unnatural Satisfaction of ſeeing Rome in Flames; but 
ee are no 1 of them at preſent, we Spot being co- 

ered with Buildin 

ef he Curious in . Horſes may entertain themſelves 
at the Church of St. Antheny, on the 17th of Tenuary, be- 
ing the Feſtival of that Saint, when all the Horſes, Mules, 
S., belonging to the Pope, Cardinals, Prelates, Princes, 
and other great Men, are placed before the Church Door, 

where a Prieſt ſprinkles them with holy Water. If this 
Practice be not beneficial to the Horſes, the Monks and 
Frieſts find their Account in it. At Sienna, the Horſes which 
are to run at the A Humption of the Virgin Mary, are the 
23 before bleſſed in the ſame Manner, with holy Water, 

al the Door of the Cathedral; and the officiating Prief hath, 
at 
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at leaſt, 2 wax Candle, as an Offering for every Horie he 
ſprinkles. Whether the Heathens, in their Circemfiam Games, 
ſprinkled their Horſes with the ſame religious Intention, I 
ſhall leave others to determine. : 

In the Area before the Church of St. 4nthory, is a Croſs 
of Oriental Granate, on which is placed a Crucifix, and on 
one vide the Virgin Mary, both ot Braſs; the Whole is 
placed under a Canopy ſupported by four Pillars of Gra- 
nate. This is erected in Memory of the Mals celebrated in 
this Church by Pope Clement VIII, on the Converſion of 
Henry IV. of France to the Romiſo Religion. The Succel- 
iors of St. Peter alibme great Merit from fuch Tranſactions, 
as they turniſh a convincing Proof of their Influence over 
crowned Heads; for, at the Abſolution, while the Miſerere 
mei was finging, the Pope, with a Staff he held in his 
Hard, firock, at the End. of every Verie, the King's Re- 
preſentatives, Cardinal du Perron and © Ofat, on the Shoul- 
ders, who were kneelnig at his Feet. Cardinal 4"Ofat, in- 
deed, in à Letter to the Duke de Villeroy, dated October the 
19th, 1595, declares he hardly felt the Pope's Chaſtiſe- 
ment; but this does not in the lea? invalidate the Papal 
Argument, it being ſufficient that the holy Father can prove 
that he has the Power of chaſtiſing his ditobecient Children, 
either with Lenity or R:gour, as he ſhall think proper. 
The Cardinal orten repeated that nothing paſſed at this Ab- 
ſolution, in the leaſt derogatory to the King's Prerogative; 
but, perhaps, few impartial Readers will think themſel es 
obliged to believe him. His Delay in ſending a Narre- 


tive of this remarkable Circumitance plainly indicates he 


2 apprehended his Account would be contradicted; and he 
2 would have been better pleaſea, if the French had always re- 
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2 mained ignorant of it. Eut, notwithſtanding all his Care, 


every Circumſtance of it was at laſt publiſhed in the Pope's 
Protocolla A ſolutionum. 
When the Pillar wes firſt erected, an Inſcription was placed 


on its Pedeſlal, to perpetuate the Memory of this Tranſ- 
action; but, about twelve Years ago, this was erated, io 
that at preſent there is nothing on the Pede al, except a 
Flame of Fire on one Side, and the Letter T on the other, 
dich is, allo, on the turd Side, in the Brea't of a Spread 
; gle, ſupported by yo Angels, and over the Eagle the 
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Doubtleſs, the Jetter T, or Tau, is placed here as a Mark 
of Remiſſion or Abfoludon, 4 it being tormerly uſed as ſuch, 
when Soldiers caſt Lots for Life and Death. On the Con- 
trary, the Letter © Theta ſignified the Criminal was to die, 
being the ficſt Letter of the Greek Word Oara roc, Death. 

The Church of SS. Ateſteli is not yet ſiniſped; but the 
Martyrdom of St. Peter, on the high Altar, painted by Do- 
mirico Muratori, is worth Seeing. The Chapel of Prince 
Ode alcbi is decorated with Giallo Antico, Verde Antico, 
fine red * arble, and Pietra Cotognina, which reſembles 
Amber, ariegated with White. In the Chapel of St. An- 
rHeny de Patge , are depoſited the Remains of that La 
CGreaan, Carc inal Blur 20, VI: 0 aſl: Red at the Council of 
Firrence, and, by the Manuſcripts he brought from Greece 
and Conflontc cle „together With his extenſive Learning, 
grcaty improved the Literature of Europe. On the right 
tio * at the farther End of the Chapel del Crociſſſſi, are 
eight twiſted Pillars, each formed out of one ſingle block of 
Alabaſter. 1 ney were found in the old Church of the ho- 
ly Apoſtles, which Conjtantine the Great erected on this 
Spot. Lewis XIV. of France is ſaid to have offered eight 
fer ones, of the. ſame Weight and Dimenſions, in Ex- 

change for them. The Statues of the twelve Apoſtles, in- 
tended to be placed in this Church, are ſtill wanting. The 
* oſpital belonging to this Church is very liberal to Perſons 

n Dr wel who are unwilling to aſk Alms; and, in Com- 
memoration of the twelve Apolites, ſupports twelve poor 
Widow , and has a Diſpeniary, where the Poor are ſup- 
ited with Medicines gratis, I his Diſpenſary is near the 
Church of St, Euft aching, having over the Door, in large 
Characters, the Word, Pauperibus, For the Poor.” Near 
1s 35 a locked Bor, where ſuch Poor, as are aſhamed to 
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beg, or go to the Ioſpitel, leave a Note of what they 


want, t9:ether with the lace of their Dwelling ; and every 
4 zo 18 accordingiy {ent them. 


Le Church of St. Barba is ſupported by the Company 


of Eco! ellers, whole Patrons are Thomas Aquinas and Jo- 
hames de Deo. Fall not PN tend t determine, whether 
the N choſe the . fer his Learning, or through Fear of 
= Piſcip les the Dominicans ; this, however, is certain, 

at Places where the Inquiſition prevails, are not the moſt 
fa 0 rable to Bookſellers. St. Auguſtinus de Ciwvitate Dei 
ana Luctaucius were the aft Books printed in Rame, which 
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was in the Vear 1455, by Conrade Schwynheim and Arnol4 


Panartz. 

The Tabernacle on the high Altar, in the Church of St. 
Bartolomeo dell” hola, ftands between four fine red porphyry 
Pillars, with white Capitals. Under the Altar are depoſi- 
ted, in a Shrine of Porphyry, the Remains of St. Bart ho- 
kmew This Church, likewiſe, deſerves Notice, on Ac- 
count of ſeveral marble Pillars with which it is decorated, 
and four Chapels, painted by Aurbony Caracci, a N phew and 
Di ciple of the great Aruft ot that Name. 

The Church of St. Bernardo alle Terme Diocleſſane is a beau- 
tiful Structure; and, from the Size of it, an Idea may be 
eaſiiy formed of Diocle/cur's Baths, this '_ hurch being one of 
its {even Towers. The Cupela reſembles that of the. 
tunda, except that this of St. Bernardo is white, and not 
open at the Top, but terminates in a ſmall Pinnacle, oy 
Spire. In the little Chapel, near the Choir, are good Pieces 
of Sculpture by Frauceili, and, alio, eight large Statues of 
Stucco. | 

The Front of St. Bibiaui's Church was built after a De- 
fion of the celebrateu 2:71:42, who alio made the incom- 
parable Statue of this Saint, which is placed on the high 
Altar, and e eemed the Miaiter-piece of that Artiſt, It was 
formerly conſecrated to St. Cenſtantia, and, for that Reaſon, 
leans againſt a Pillar. One can hardly be tired with viewing 
the Face, Hair, Drapery, and other Beauties of this Statue. 
Some, however, think it not wholiy free from Faults, and, 
as an lnitance, point out the left Arm about the Wriſt, 
which, they ſay, is a little too thick. The principal Acti- 
ons of the Life of this Saint are here painted in Freſ- 
co, on the left Hand in this Church, together with her 
Portrait, by Pietro di Cortona. The Body of this Saint is 
depoſited under the above Statue, in a Coffin of Oriental A- 
labaſter. Near the Door or the Church is a red Pillar of 
Ee yp:ian Marble, with an Inicription, ſignifying that St. 
Bibiana was bound to it, waen ſhe ſutſfered Martyrdom, be- 
ing whipped to Death with Thongs charged with Lead. 

On che right Hand, near the Entrance, is the Chapel c 
S. Marta Maggiore, on one Side of which is a Portrait of the 
Emperor Leopold, and on the other that of Charles, both 
looking towards the Altar, in a praying Polure.. In this 
Part of the Church ot St. Bibiana, we Thouſand two 

A 6 Hundred 
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Hundred and ſixty- ſix Martyrs are ſaid to be buried, be- 


ficies their Wives and Children; and for this Keaton, In- 
e for ſeven thouſand Years may be obtained annually 
from 4 Saints-Day to its Octade, if we may credit an ancient 
Inſcription on a Stone placed near tlie Spot. Not far from the 
Church, on the lett Hand, are the Ruins of a Palace erect- 
ed by the Emperor an ; and, towards the Street, in a 
Garden near the Church, is a ſmall Statue of a Bear, hav- 
ing a Rind of ſmall Hat on its Head, whence this Part of 
the City is called the C/o Piizazo, I am at a Lots to ex- 
plain the inteniion of ti:1s Pie ce; the Execution ct it is very 
indiderent, the Ilir reſembling the Scales cf a, Fiſh, the 
Less! DF epoſtero Wy long, and tne Whole reſembles a Lamb 
more Trial a Bca! 4:6 

T. e Church of St. Carlo alli Catinari is fins ely adorned 
with grand Corinthian Pi lars Of Por mliyry and a Taberna- 
cle of green Jaß per. The Epitaph, on a Monument erected 
in thi, Church to the Me: mory ui Lorenæs Sper andi, CONSRES 
his Character to his particular Addreis in ainic: oy (rings 
nating the . fferences betwixt his intimate Friends and Re- 
tions: He died in the Year 1 23. Such a lang ar Pane- 
gyrie remi inded me of the falſe Tate that almoſt uruverſally 
preval among Mankind, who, inſtead of euumerating the 
Qua. li catlons which have a real Title to render the Names 
immortal, eroud their Epitaphs with reciting Things which 
are idle, and even often pernicious. 

The Church of St. Carlo al Corſe, or de Lombardi, belongs 
to the Milau ſe; and the Emperor, as Duke of Milan, is its 
Patron. It is therefore no Wonder tha: it is built in Imita- 
tion of that Catnearal, particularly in tne outward Gallery, 
which extends intirely round it, and that decorated with. 
white marble Statues, round the high Altar, which contains 
the Heart ofs St. 3 Borromeo. Round che Altars Are ſe- 
veral good Picces of Panting, by Peraſins, Carlo Maratti, 
Pa ſcal de Roi, and otters. An Iuſcription on the fine Por- 


tal of this Church infornis us, that it is dedicated both to St. 


Ambre and St. Charles Borromeo. 

St. Cario alle guaiire Fontane is a. ſmall elegant Church, 
baiit by Borremiai. It is decorated with {eve:al hne Paind. 
ings, by Peru Ano, Py 71s Ae 7d, Ron nacli, Deni nico, and Bor- 
piani It be clepg: to the Wane Ttinitarian Monks, inſti- 
tated for che Redemption of Slaves ; of which large Cata- 
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lognes of the Names of all the Chriſtias Captives, annually 
raaſomed by them, are placed in the Convent. And it muſt 
be confeſſed, chat tlie Practice of this Fraternity reflects a 
real Luſtre on Religion. | 

Near this Church is that of St. Anna alla guat tre Fontane, 
which, alſo, merits Attention. 

The Church of St. Cal arina da Sienna, a Monte Magna- 
heli, belongs to the Dominicans. It is ſmall, but new and 

2xutiful, the Inſide being intirely covered with Marble, 
Gold, and fine Paintings; among the latter is an exquiſite 
Picee by Tiatoretti, repreſenting St. Dominic reſtoring to Life: 
a dead Child. 

St. Cecilia in Traftevere belongs to the Benedictine Nuns, 
What is particularly remarkable here, is the Chapel of this. 
Saint, Which is agrled in the moſt profuſe Manner with 
Negro Antico, Alabaſter, Agate, green and yellow Marble, 
and the like, The bcautiiut Statue, of white Parian Mar: 
ble, of St. Cecilia, was mace by Stepbano Moder no. Her. 
Body is depoſited in a ſilver Shrine, ſaid to have coſt four 
IThouſand three Hundred and ninety three Scudi, and was, 
according to Baronius, the Gitt of Pope Clement VIII, in 
the Year 1592, in Acknowledgment ot his being miracu- 
louily cured of the Gout by the Interceſſion of this Saint. 
In thi: Chapel ninety Lamps are continually burning. The 
Monument oi Cardinal S nd ate, in this Church, together 
with ſeveral Pieces of Fainting by Guido Reni, Nicolas Pome- 
rancio, Annibal Caracci, anni, and other celebrated Hands, 
deſerve Attention. Behind the Chapel of St. Cecilia, is an 
arched Roof of Moſaic Work; and, in a fide Chapel, is 
ſewn the Place where St. Cecilia was beheaded. 

The Clementine College is ſo called from its Founder Cle- 
ment VIII. It is a Seminary, where the Youths of Families 
of Distinction, cn paying a mall Salary tor their Board, 
are educated under the Fathers of the Congregatio Sommaſea, 


1 During the Carnaval, the Students act Flays, Tc. eſpecially 


on Fridays. 


Youtns addicted to Study find the fame Adyantages in 


£ the Collegium Romanum, contiguous to the Church of St. g- 


zatics, an elegant and ſpacious Structure. The Frofefiors 


in this College are je uits. Au Perſons are admitted to their 


Lectures on the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew Languages; 
Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, Hiſtory, Metaphyſics, Phyace, 
3 Matbe 
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Mathematics, Philoſophy, and Divinity; and the Profeſſors 
ſeldom fail of crouded Audiences. In an Antichamber of 
the firit Floor, is a fine Statue in white Marble of Gregory 
XII, Founder of this College. 

The Mu/zum Kircherianum, which conſiſts of two long 
Galleries divided into ſeveral Cloſets, might have been ar- 
ranged in a much better Manner than it is at preſent: It, 
however, contains a Multitude of curious Particulars, among 
which I ſhall only mention the following. 

1. Utenſils; as Spoons, Knives, Writing Inſtruments, &c, 
uſed in forcign Nations, efpecially in China, 

2. Skeletons of exotic Birds, and particularly one with 
three Legs. 

3. Monſtrous Eggs, and other natural Productions. 

4. Several Inſects, Tarantulæ, forked-tailed Lizards, 6c, 

5. Flour and Bread made oi a Bra Root, called Ber ; 


both very white, 


6. Several Sorts of Salt, and, among the reſt, that dug at 
Cordaba, which is very white and firm, 

7. A lizard incloſed in a Piece of Amber. 

8. Flos Ferri, of a fine white Colour, taken from the 
S$tezermarck Mines. 

9. Rare and uncommon Fiſh, particularly that called 
the Orbis, from its orbicular Figure, being as round as a 
Ball. 

10. Calculi, or Stones taken out of human Bodies ; par- 
ticularly one weighing ten Ounces, found in the Bladder of. 
P. Leo Sanctius. 

11. Works in Ivory, curiouſly turned, 

12. Attempts towards a perpetual Motion. „ 

13. Several ancient Paintings of Women's Heads, wi 
their Hair anely ornamented. | 

14. Several Kinds of Indian Fruits. 

15. Optical Drawings. 

16. Chineſe and Japan Work. 

17. Different Pieces of Clock Work. 

18. Corals, and many other marine Bodies, from the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Cecan. 

19. Machines for lifting pre at Weights. 

20. A Collection of many hundred Species of Marble, 
Agate, and Alaba ler, with three axed to them. 

21. ihe Beazel of a Ring found in an ancient CHriſtian 
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Tomb, on which is engraved a Dolphin and Anchor, with 
theſe Greek Characters, IXOTC, i. e. a Fiſh. 

22. Earthen Velicls of divers Nations, Porcelaine of Ja- 
fan, India, ani Perſia. . 

23. buit» of ancient Emperors ;. the Statue of the Virgin 
Mary, with the Infant Jus, compoſed of little Beads and 
Pearls of ditterent Colours. | 

24, Pieces of Writing in Miniature, among which is Se- 
ters Song in Hebrexw, contracted in a remarkable ſmall 
Compals. 

25. Curious Shells. FOR: 

20. Earthen Veſiels, the Paintings on which are ſaid to 
have been done by Raphaet. 

27. Portraits of celebrated Perſons, as Petrarch, Mich, 
Angels, &c. 

28. Hats, Caps, and other Pieces, compoſed of the Fi- 
bres and Leaves of exotic Trees. 

29. Petrifactions, Vipers Tongues of Malia, Elephants 
Teeth, or foffil Ivory; but the moſt remarkable Petrifaction 
is a human Body turned to Stone; the Skull and Noſe are 
very confpicuous, but the lower Parts indiſtinct. 4M 

30. Pagan Votive Pieces, Amulets, &c. 

31. Ancient Inſcriptions, amongft which is a Foland 
Dreto Auguſto. 

32. Sali, Bracelets, Buckles, and Keys of the Ancients, 

33. Antique Seals and Weights. 

34. Infiruments uſed by the Ancients in their Sacrifices, 

35. Points of Darts and Spears of the Ancients, 

36. An ancient Monument, repreſenting the Settlement 
of a Colony, being a Plough drawn by two Calves, two 
Oxen, and a Man driving them; ſeveral imall Idols, braſs 
Lamps, and a large Eagle, the Standard of the Reman Le- 
gion. 

7. Arrows, Bows, Shields, and other Weapons of ſavage 


Nations. 


38. Divers Bas-Reliefs of Marble; Idols of ſeveral Na- 
tions. 
39. Small delicate earthen Veſſels of exquiſite Workman- 
flip of various Countries. 
40. Earthen Lamps of the Ancients. 
41. Urns, many of which are remarkably deep; Vaſa La- 


42. Heads 


= rymatoria, &c. 
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42. Heads of ancient Statues, and ſeveral antique Maſks, 

43. Bones of large Animals, 

44. Weapons of Quadrupeds, as the Horn of a Rhinoce- 
ros and of a Unicorn, 

45. Ecypiian Mummies. 

40. A large Collection of Sea Shells; among which 1s. 
one called the Pr ic/Ps Cap; it is ſo venomous, that the leaſt 
Wound of it is mortal. 

47. A large Tile, inſcribed Rege Dem. nafero Thecdorico ſe- 
lix Roma. 

48. Several other Inferiptions on Marble; a Fragment of 
the Faſti Co, ſalares, and a ſcarce Medal, the Size of aDollar, 
but thinner, repretenting tne Adoration ot the Eaſterx Magi. 

40. Hetrufcan Antiquities. 

50. Salts and Cry als. 

51. Glass enamelled, moſtly antique Pieces. 

{ have drawn up the above Catalogue i in the confuſed 
Manner I found the ſeveral Particulars, and omitted a great 
many which L confidered as too common or trifling. F arther 
In:ormation of the 7 47 Zan mm rcherianum may be had 7 ON 
a Felzo, publiſhed by the Jeſuit Philip Bonanni, in the Year 
1709. You will readily conceive from. our 3 Conver- 
fation, that 1 careſully exami:ed every Thing in this fa- 
mous Collection, that bad d any Relation to the chemical 
Vegetation, by which Birds, Plants, and Flowers, though 

reduced to A es by the Fire, are regenerated, but could diſ- 
cover nothing of that Kind; nor was I fortunate enough to 
me t with any Perſon that coals give me auy Account of it; 
which confirms me in my former Opiaon, — that all 
which has becn wrote about it by 7 Mone ps, Schait, Gaffar ell, 
Dizb;, Vallemoni, and particularly by Father Kirch e, were 
mere Fables. 

Inthe College Urbano de Propaganda Fide, are ai thir- 
ty- ix Scholars, who are intended for Miſtonaries out of 
Zurope; and in order to quality y them for a more ſucceſsful 
Diſcharge of their Zunthon in Mia, à particular Priuting- 
houie, tor the Oricnial Languages, is erected here. It. is an 
cle-ant Structure, baik alter a Defien of Bernini. 

St. Clement in Monti, one ot the inoſt ancient C arches i ia 
Rome, has an Alb ar Llele, or Altar detached from the Wall; 
the Table i of tne Por; ayry, a: decorated with elegant Pil. 
lars of Marble. Here arc ald to Vol; vitz of white Marble, 
and 
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2 ct HAnaſaſus in his Life of Silvefter, that Conſtantine 1 
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$ uttery, for Baptiſing the two Conftaniia's, his Sifter and 
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ei, are repreſented, in Moſaic, our Saviour and his twelve 
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and, near the latter, a Pillar of ancient Moſaic ; the Roof of 
the Alcove behind the high Altar is alſo of the fame Work. 
The Floor is finely paved with inlaid Work of Porphyry, 
Verde Antico, yellow and white Marble, repreſenting various 
Figures; the Roof is finely painted and gilt. 

In a Vineyard and a Kitchen-garden, near this Church, 
are the Ruins of ſeveral Buildings and Baths. Some beheve 
it vas formerly the Garden ot Mæcenas, but others the Baths 
of Artoninus Caracalla. | 

St. Conſtanza Fuori di Porta Pia is of a rotund Figure, and 
the Roof ſupported by twenty-four Pillars of Oriental Gra- 
nate, diſpoſed in Pairs. The Cieling is of Moſaic Work, 


repreſenting Birds and Grapes, together with the Labours of 
2 the Vintage; which has given Riſe to a Conjecture, that 
2 this was anciently the Temple of Bacchus. Others, howe- 
E. e of a different Opinion, maintaining, from a n; 


e 
rt crected this Structure in the Form of the Lateran Bap- 


The moſt remarkable Object in this Church is a Coffin, 


formed out of one ſingle Piece of Porphyry, four Feet in 
Depth, abc ve five Feet broad, and ſeven Feet and a Half in 
Length. On the Sides of it are repreſented Garlands, or 


\reaths, and Boys carrying in their Hands Bunches of 


2 Grapes ; which is the more curious, from the Difficulty of 
working Porphyry, on Account of its Hardneſs. The Lid 
s likewiſe of one intire Piece, but damaged. Some will have 
it to have been the Tomb of Tuallicla; others pronounce it 
to be that of Tallia, the Wife of Targuinius Superbus; and 
others, though without the leaſt Probability, affirm it to have 


cen the Shrine of Bacchus. 


The Church of St. Co/zo e Damiano in Campo Vaccino is 
5 

vided i a : * 1 d d the other ſ 

ded in two Parts; the firſt is round, and the other ſquare. 

ic Altar is an elegant Piece, and on the Tribune or Gal- 


Apoillcs, In the ſubterraneous Vault under the Church, is a 
pring, and about ten Steps lower another, both which are 


aid to have broke out, when the Remains of St. Felix were 


ranſiated from hence. Before the Church are two Porphyry 


Frs. It is thought, that this is the ancient Temple of Ro- 


alas 
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ulus and Remus, but converted into a Church in the fir? 
Ages of Chriſtianity. | 

St. Croce in Gierigſalleme is, for its Antiquity and Number 
of Rehques, one of the moſt remarkable Churches in Rome, 
It was built by Conflantine the Great, at the Requeſt of his 
Mother Helena, in Honour of the Croſs; three Pieces of 
which, together with one of the Nails wherewith Chriſt was 
faſtened to it, and likewiſe the Inſcription in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Zain, fixed on the Croſs, are {id to ba depoſited here. 
Honorati Niquitis, in his Hiftoria Tituli Crucis, Lib. I. Chap. 
23, 24, obſerves that this inſcription was firit found in the 
Pontihcate of Innocent VIII, in the Year 1492, after it had 
lain concealed above a thouſand Years in 7 leaden Cheſt, 
Bat the whole Story of the finding the Uiols, by Helena, 
ſeems to be a mere Fiction, and, upon Account t of this ſup- 
poſed Inſcri iption, appears abſo utely incredible. For there 
was ſurely no Necellity for a Miracle to diſtinguiſn the Croſs 
of Chrif from thoſe of the two Malefadtors, if the above 
Inſcription was found near it; be auſe the Situation of the 
Holes and Nails would eaiily diſcover which was the real 
Croſs it had been fixed to; it being almoſt impoſſible that the 
Nails and Holes of the thre? Crolies ſhould have been at an 
equal Diſtance from each other. In this Church they lke- 
wiſe pretend to ſhew two Thor: 13, from the Crown which i 
the Soldiers placed on cur Saviour's Bead; the Sponge, | 
which was filled with Vi inegar and Gz II, offered him at his 
Crucifixion; a Fragment of C5ri/s Coat; a Finger of St. 
7 bamas, and other Reliques; together wi ith the Dice, with ; 
which the Soldiers cait Lots for our Saviour's Coat ; and the 
upper eam of the Croſs, on which the repenting Malelactor 
was crucified. 

They likewiſe ſhew one of thoſe Pieces of Money for 
which Judas betrayed his Maſter. On one Side is a Bead, 
with long Hair, and a Glory rc ound it; on the Reverie, a 
Flower, which fome take to bea Sun-flower, others a Roſe, 
with this Greek W 'ord, POALION, which may be either the 
Genitive Plural of zh, or an Adjective agreeing with the 
Subſtantive auchn underſtood; bur either will ſhew it to be ; 
a Rhodian Coin, and the Flower on it muſt be a Roſe, in 
Greek gd; for it muſt be remembered that the Ancients M 
called the Iſland by that Name from the Number of Roſe- 
trees diſcovered at laying the Foundation of the capital _ 1 
The 
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ir pe Glory round the Head alludes to the Coloſſus of the 
| gun, erected at the Entrance of the Harbour of Rhodes, and 
ber eſteemed one of the ſeven Wonders of the World. More of 
mes } theſe Rhedian Coins, with a Roſe and a radiant Head of 
his RY Phoabus, may be ſeen in Selden de Jure Nat. & Gent. Lib. II. 
; of Cap. 8, Hubertus Gelzius in Num. Inſul. Tab. II, De la 
was (C/ ane, Bergerus, and others; but they are hardly half fo 
ee, large as a Jewiſh Shekel, the Value of which is commonly 
ere. reckoned Half a Dollar, ſo that many of the abovementioned 
hap. Coins were neceſſary to make up the thirty Pieces of Silver 
the mentioned by the Evangeliſts. It is probable that the Sol- 
had diers, foreign Jeu, Merchants, and Reman Officers, brought 
heiſt, various Species of Coins to Jeruſalem; and that they were 
lend, current, appears from the Tribute Money, having the Empe- 
ſup- Fror's Buſt on it, ſhewn to our Saviour. Neither is it certain 
there that Judas received the Reward of his Treachery in Skekels. 
Croſs All we can fairly infer from hence is, that Rhodian Money 
above might have been uſed on this Occaſion ; but it has not the 
of the Micalt 'Tendency to prove, that this Piece in the Church of St. 
e real YC7:c- was Part of it. Indeed, we have no other Authority 
at the for it than mere oral Tradition. The Potter, of whom the 
at an Weld was bought, cannot be ſuppoſed to have kept thoſe thirty 
like- Pieces apart from his other Money, or as a precious Hoard 
which nd, had a Chriſtian, knowingly, met with one of thoſe 
00:70, Pieces, he would rather have thrown it away as a deteſted 
at his Pioce, than have laid it up as a valuable Relic. There are 
or St. more of theſe Pieces ſhewn in other Places, among which 
„with Fre tome of the Jew Coin, who retained the Privilege of 
nd the Corning, after their Subjection to the Romans. 
eiactor F At this Church, may be obtained, at once, an Indulgence 
Wor {17 Ihouſand and twenty-erght Years. The Pavement 
wy for pt the Floor is finely inlaid, the Architrave is ſupported by 
Head, twelve large Pillars of Oriental Granate, the Pieces of marble 
erſe, a Pculpture on the high Altar are finely executed, and beneath 
2 Roſe, Wt, in a Coffin of Porphyry, are depoſited the Remains of the 
her the Paints Ce/arivs and Auaſtaſſus. The Tribuna is excellently 
„ich the painted in Freſco, by Penturechio, and repreſents the Inven- 
it to be Mion of the Croſs; and the Emotions viſible in the Counte- 
Loſe, in ances of the Spectators are charmingly expreſſed. In the 
\ncients ext Chapel, on the right Hand as you enter the Church, is 
f Roſe- W Painting repreſenting the Schiſm of Peter Leo, done b 
tal City. Carle Marattj. This The is terminated by the ſplendid Cha- 
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pel of St. Helena, where this Empreſs depoſited a whole 
Ship-Load of Earth, brought from Mount Calvary, which 
is ſuppoſed to have imbibed the Blood of our Saviour. i” 

The Cieling is Moſaic, done by Baltbaſar Perruxi, and 
repreſents our Saviour and the four Evangeliſts, with a Group 
of Angels. That repreſenting the Invention, or finding of 
the Croſs, is by Pemerancic. 

Orer the middle Altar, was, formerly, the Picture of St. 
Helena, done in Oil Colours, by Rabens; but, at preſent, its 
Place is ſupplied by an admirable white marble Statue of that 
Saint, holding a Croſs. Here are two other Pieces, by that 
great Painter; one reſembling Chr crowned with Thorns, 


C 


and the other his Cruciſixion. 

In the Garden of the adjacent Convent, inhabited by 
Ciftercian Monks, are the Ruins of an ancient Temple de- 
dicated to Venus and Cupid, or Adenis; and this Part of the 
City is full of the Remains of Antiquity, eſpecially of Aque- 
ducts. 

The Church of St. Deminico e Sisto, al Monte Magnanopoli, 
belongs to the Dominican Nuns, On the high Altar is the 
Picture of the Holy Virgin, faid to be painted by St. Lute; 
and over it the Glories of Paradi/e, by Cauuti. It the Pro- 
priet rs of this Church have cauicd fo many Nuns of their 
Order to be painted in this Paradiſe, to the Excluſion of 
others, we may ealily forgive their Vanity, as they paid the 
Artiſt very liberally. The firit Chapel on the right Hand 
was deſigned by Bernini, and che two excellent Statues of 
white Marble, repreſenting our Saviour and Mary Magdalen, 
ſufficiently ſhew the great Talents of that famous Statuary 
Antonio Raggi. On each Side is a marble Pillar, almoſt of a 
Crimſon Red, which are well worth Oblervation, as are the 
Pictures in the other Chapels, particularly two; one of which 
repreſents the Betrothing of St. Catharine of Sienna, done by WM 
Allegrini; and the other, done by Remanelli, being a Ma- 
donna del Reſcrio, with a Roſary in one Hand, and the Infant 
Jeſus on the other Arm. 9 

In the Church of St. Franceſco q Ripa grande, is the Cha- 
pel of St. Ludovica Aibertoni, having on its Altar a Statue of * 
that Saint, lying in a Trance. The Expreſſion is remarka- 
le. It is of white Marble, and was finiſhed by Eveh. Bernini. 
In the Altar of the Chapel of the Pallavicini Family, are A 
two large Pillars of green Jaſper; and on the Sides are twa 6 
claborate 
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2 elaborate Monuments of the aid Family. In this Chapel is 

ſe the beautiful Statue of Laura Mattei, done by Nic. Menghin! 
hand alſo a Painting by Annibal Caracci, which repreſents the 
three Maries, with other Perſons, contemplating the dead 

ad Body of our Saviour. The marble Monument of Laura 
up © Frangipania, who died in 1635; and that of Cardinal Hora- 
of tio Matthzo, who died in the Year 1686; have their particu- 


* 


+lar Beauties. 


St. On the Altar of the upper Chapel of the Convent, where 
its formerly St. Francis reſided, among other Relics, are three 
hat Fragments or Pieces of the Tree, and an Image of the In- 
hat fant Jeu, whoſe Shirt is profuſely adorned with Rubies and 
ns, Fotker precious Stones. 

Ihe Church of St. Giacomo deg?” Incurabili has its Name 
by from the Hoſpital near it, and is decorated with ſeveral good 
de- Pieces of Painting; and in the fecond Chapel, on the right 

the Hand of the Entrance, is a fine Baſſo-Relievo, of one Piece 
Jue- white Marble, repreſenting St. Francis di Paola viſit- 


. 
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Ing the Sick. 
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poli, . St. Giacomo Scaſa Cavalli derives its Name from the 


the Horſes, which, in the Time of the Empreſs Helena, in bring- 
ue; ing a Cart-icad of Relics from St. Croce di Gieri ſalemme to 
Pro- Ft. Peter's Church, ſtopped here, and could not be prevailed 
their pon, either by whipping, or any other Means, to go any 
mn of Warther. This was looked upon as a Miracle, and accord- 
d the gly the whole Load of Relics was depoſited here; amon 

Hand lich are the Stone deſigned for the Sacrifice of IJſaac, ano- 
es of Her Stone on which Crit ood when among the Doctors, 


dalm, me of the holy Earth from Jeruſalem, and what is ſtill of 
tuary Preater Value, ſome Drops of our Saviour's Blood. 
ſt of a The Jeſuits Church is one of the fineſt in the whole City of 
re the Nome; it was deſigned by Fac. Beroxzi da Vignola, and fimifhed 
which Y Zac. della Porta, chiefly at the Expence of Cardinal Alex. 
one by Harnge, an Uncle of Pope Paz? III, and a great Favourer of 
2 Ma- Ne jeiuits. The Front is of Tevertini, a fine Sort of Stone 
Infam Pund near Tivoli, adorned with Pillars of the Tonic and Co- 
itbian Orders. Ihe Doors are of a firm hard Wood, 
e Cha- Pought out of America, for that Purpoſe. On the right 


ate of Hand of the high Altar are depoſited the Remains of Car- 
marka- Mal Bellarmine; the two Statues of Religion and I im, 
Bernini, Mich adorn his Tomb, were dane by Pietro Bernini. The 
ly, are tar 15 decorated with four Pillars of Gallio Antico, and an 
are twa * elegant 
laborate 
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elegant Piece of Painting by Muriani, repreſenting our Savi- 
ours Circumciſion. twelve Apoſtles, in Bronze, ſerve 
as Chandeliers; and on each Side of the Altar are ſix large 
Angels, in Braſs, which hold wax Tapers, and are placed 
in the Form of an Amphitheatre. The Chapel of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, being the third on the right Hand from the En- 
trance of the Church, was erected by Cardinal Negroni, from 
a Deſign of Cortona. It is decorated with four marble Pil- 
lars remarkably beautiful. In the Capalerta, or little Cha- 
pel, are two fine Pillars of green Marble, and a Painting by 
Vecchi, repreſenting St. Francis preaching to Birds. The 
Cupola and whole Roof of the Church were painted in the 
Pontificate of Innocent XI, by Baciccio Gauli, a Native of? 
Genoa, | 
But the moſt ſplendid Chapel in the whole Church is that 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, which, excepting that of the Grand 
Duke of Florence, is unequalled. It was finiſhed in the Yea: ? 
1699, under the Direction of that celebrated Painter and 
Architect, the Jeſuit Andrea del Pozzo. The Pavement be. 


of the fineſt Gems; the Steps are of Porphyry, and othe 
Marble; and the Predeila, or Place where the Prieſt ſtand“ 
being the uppermoit Step of the Altar, is alſo a Commeſſo 
or Piece of inlaid Work, of poliſhed Gems. Under the Alte 
is depoſited the Body of St. Ignalius, in a Coffin of Braſs gilt 
and by the Aſſiſtance of a Lamp burning behind it, the — 2 
of Jeſus, compoſed of cryſtal Letters, emits a beautiful Luſtn 
1] Paliotto, or the Front of the Altar, is, on Feſtivals, cc 
vered with ſolid Silver, but decorated with pierced Work, 1% 
ſuch a Manner, that the Coffin and reſplendent Name ma 
be ſeen. A little above the Table are two Angels of Bra 
gilt, holding the Motto of St. Ignatius, Ad majorem Dei 6 
ram: © To the greater Glory of God:“ Compoſed of Lap 
Lazuli. On the Altar are four fluted Columns, which, e 
clufive of their Baſes and Capitals, of Bronze gilt, are twent! Z 
eight Roman Palms, or twenty-one Feet in Height, and the 
reateſt Diameter three Palms ſeven Inches. The lag 
Pillars are adorned with Lapis Lazuli, ſet in gilded Bron 


a 


and pive the Altar a moſt ſplendid Appearance. On % 
Architraves are Globes of Lapis Lazuli, twice as large 2 


Man's Head. This Stone, {aid by ſome to be the Cyan 
of the Ancients, is very difficult to work, and, when of 
ſplench 
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7 Glendid Blue, without any Veins or Clouds, of ſuch prodi- 


gious Value, that the Spectator is aſtoniſhed at the Profuſion 


. Great Tartary produces the beſt ; but 
the Jeſuits, by their extenſive Miſſions, collect it from all 


Parts of the World. Over the Altar is a Picture painted on 
Mood, which may be let down; and then diſcovers a ſilver 
Statue of St. Igaatius, the Drapery of which is of Gold, and 
ſet with Pearls and Diamonds. The Model was made by 
that French Artiſt, Pierre le Gros; but caſt and finill:ed by 
Con. Fred. Ludovic. The Height of it is ſixty Reman Palms, 
and its Weight ſeven hundred Pounds. Near it are three 
bother filver Statues ; and, on each Side of the Altar, a Group 
of white Carara Marble, finely executed. One repreſents 

the Chriſtian Religion extirpating Idolatry ; and, as a Sym- 
bol of Succets, tramples on a Book, having theſe Words on 
its Back, Cames Fotogues Amida & Naca. Idola 
1 blematically repreſented by a Serpent blaſted by Lightning; 


15 em- 


and, near it, the King of Bungo, in Fafan, ſubmitting him- 
ſelf to the Chriſtian Faith, This Piece was executed by 


| : Jean T peodon, a French Sculptor. The other is a Perfor- 
2 mance of Le Gros, repreſenting Religion triumphing over 
2 Here/y, who is repreſented with a Snake in her Hand, and 


near her lie three Books with the following Titles : 1. Martin 
Luther, -' 2, John Calvin. $3. Hulderich Zawingel, 

The Foundation of this Altar conſiſts of the fineſt Oriental 
Alabaſter, and no Coſt has been ſpared to complete it, On 
each Side of the Chapel is a Door of Breccia- Antica, with a 
Mixture of White and Red. Over theſe are the Muſic Gal- 
leries, adorned with gilded Feſtoons, No Perſon muſt expect 
to ſee all the Beauties of this Church at one Viſit ; it requires 
ſeveral careful and deliberate Surveys. The Sacriſty contains 
incredible Riches. It will be needleſs to mention, that it 
belongs to the Jeſuits, who have a Seminary near it, with a 
fine Library. 

In the Church i Gizſu e Maria al Corſo are, beſides ſe- 
veral fine Paintings, fix elegant Tombs of the Belognetti Fa- 
mily, and a marble Monument erected to the Memory of the 
Canon del Corno, finiſned by Dominico Guido. 

The Church St. Gie/epfe de Falegnami was built at the 
Expence of Joiners, Carpenters, and Wheelwrights, who 
have inſtituted a -religious Fraternity, and according to 
a Deſign of the {amous Giac. della Porto, It is nn 
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with ſeveral good Paintings, eſpecially the Nativity of Chrißt. 
by Carlo Maratti. 
St. Giovanni Battiſta in Fonte is in the Lateran, and fa- 


mous on Account of its Font; ſome alledging, that Conſlan- 


tine the Great was baptiſed therein by St. Sikoe/ter. 

The Church is an Oftogon, and near the Middle is a 
large Vaſe or Veſſel of Egyptian Marble, with a Bronze Lid 
gilt, ſurrounded by eight large Porphyry Pillars, fifteen Feet 
:!Ch, and a Fathom and a Half in Circumference. I heſe 
Pillars, they pretend, were brought hither from the Palace 
of Pilate in Jeruſalem. The eight Pieces of Painting in the 
Cupola were done by Andrea Sacchi, and thoſe in Freſco, 
in the Church, by Carlo Maratti, Gemignuini, Camayei, and 
Magnoni. With regard to the Reports of the ect avagant 
Revenues and Riches of this Church, and the immenſe Pre- 
ſents made to it by Conſtantine the Great, they are, in all 
Probability, only Fables; and even the Tradition of that 
Emperor's being baptiſed here has no other Foundation than 
a fabulous Account, in a Book called /7t# Peni/ficum, written 
by St. Damaſcus. Every Eafter-Ewve, the Soleninity of Bap- 
tiüng Jews and Turks is performed here by the Cardinal 
Vicar. 

On one Side of this Church is the Chapel of St. 7% the 
Beoptift, and, oppoſite to it, that of St. 7% the Evangeliſt. 
At the Entrance of both are two {mall Porphyry Pillars, and 
no Women are admitted into either of them. Jo the firſt 


Chapel, facing the Font, is a large iron Door, faid to have 


belonged to the Palace of Constantine the Great; and this 
very Chapel of St. John the Baptiſt is faid to have been once 
the Dwelling-place of this Emperor. They alſo ſhew here 
the Window, now walled up, through which the Angel Ga- 
&ri-l came to the Holy Virgin at the Annunciation. | 
Oppoſite to this is the Chapel of St. Ryfina, and St. Se- 
conda, and likewiſe that of St. Yeratio, in which are ten Pil- 
lars of a very beautiful black Marble, and the Monuments 

of two Cardinals, both of the Ceva Family. 
The Church of St. John de Lateran is one of the four 
hurches enjoined to be viſited in the Annus Sanctus, or 
Year of Jubilee; and on that Account, here is a Gate walled 
dp, Which, at the Commencement of the Jubilee, is opened 
Ly the Cardinal Archprieſt. 'This Door or Gate is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the gilt braſs Crucifix upon it, but _ 
ung 
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thing ſmaller than that of St. Peter's Church. The Bronze 
Gates, at the Entrance, belonged formerly to an ancient 


fa- *® Temple of Saturn in the Roman Forum, but ſince convert- 
an- ed into a Church, and dedicated to St. Adrian. 

E Plenary Indulgences, on the Feaſt of St. Jobn the Baptiſt, 
is a are to be had here for twenty-nine thouſand Years. In the 
Lid middle Iſle of the Church ſtand twelve large Statues of the 
Feet Apoſtles, each of them formed out of a ſingle Block of 
beſe white Marble, and executed by the beſt Maſters. Theſe 
lace Statues are ſeparated from each other by two noble Pillars of 

the Verde Antice, over which are Baſio Relievo's, and, above 
(co, theſe, ſeveral Pictures of the Prophets. The Image of our 
and Saviour in Moſaic Work, ſaid to have eſcaped the Flames of 
gant 2 ſeveral Fires untouched, is placed over the Gallery; and it 
Pre- is pretended, that it was irradiated with a Glory, at the 
1 all J Conſecration of this Church, which hath one Part of its 
that Name from that of St. John the Baprift, and the other from 
than the Roman Martyr Plantius Lateranus, put to Death by Nero, 
itten who had a Garden here. It is however dedicated to our Sa- 
Bap- 43 viour. 'The high Altar here, like that at the Cathedral of 
dinal Milan, is detached from the Wall; and behind the Tribuna, 
or Gallery, are thoſe fine Monuments of Gabriel Philippucei, 
the Augelo Baracciani, and that celebrated Painter Andrea Sacchi, 
pelift, Who, as the laſt Line of his Epitaph expreſſes it, Picture ac 
5 and ita Lineas abjolvit, D. 21 Jun. 1666, Stat. 62, Fi- 
> firſt niſhed, at once, the laſt Line of his Life and Pencil, on 
have the 21ſt of June, 1666,” Here are likewiſe two Statues, 
1 this ſaid to be the firſt that ever were made of St. Peter and 
1 once St. Paul. And another in a kneeling Attitude, with a man! 
„ here Face, wrinkled with Age, but no Beard, is ſuppoſed by 
el Ga- ſome to be Pope Joan, and by others Nicholas IV. It is re- 
| preſented in a Papal Crown, and done in white Marble. On 
St. Se. ; the high Altar is a {ſmaller Table of Wood, on which St. 
en Pil- Peter is ſaid to have read Maſs. At preſent none but the 
uments Pope officiates there, unleſs by Virtue of a written Licence 
from his Holineſs; and this is only granted for one Maſs. 
\e four the Rehics that are kept in this Papal Altar, are the Heads 
us, or e St. Peter and Paul; the Hair and Garment of the . irgin 
walled i Mary ; the linen Towel with which Chri/t wiped his Diſei- 
opened piles Feet, after waſhing them; his purple Robe, which is 
is eaſily ® prinkled with his Blood; the Cloth that covered his Face in 
it ſome- he Sepulchre; ſome of the Blood and Water which flowed 
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from his Side ; and a Fragment of Barley Bread, wherewith 
he fed five thouſand Men. | 

On the Altar Del SS. Sagramento, is a Tabernacle, com- 
poſed of ſeveral precious Stones, finiſhed by that great Artiſt 
Pomp. Targoni, who contrived the tamous Dyke at Rochelle, 
and immortaliſed his Name, for his great Proficiency in ſe- 
veral Arts. Before this Altar are four fluted Pillars of Braſs 
gilt, and four others of the Cerinthiam Order, of green and 
white Marble, on the Altar- piece. The former are ſaid to 
be taken out of the Temple of Ferſalem by Titus Veſpafian, 


and brought to Rome. Others alledge, that Augu/tus had 


them caſt out of the braſs Roſtra of the Ships taken from Cleo- 


patra and Mark Anthony. While others believe they were 


brought by Syi/a from the Temple of Jupiter Olympicus, in 
Aa; and others, that Domitian caſt them, to adorn the Ca- 
2 But, be this as it will, they are ſaid to be filled with 


oly Earth, out of the Sepulchre of Chrif, ſent from FJeru- | 


alem by Helena, the Mother of Conſtantine the Great. 


In the Chapel of St. Thomas are preſerved two Boards of 
the Ark of the Covenant ; they are indeed ſo much de- 
cayed, by Time, that one cannot tell what Wood they are, 
nor how they came to be depoſited in this Place. Here is alſo 
ſhewn a Table of odoriterous Wood, on which CHriſ is ſaid 
to have inſtituted his laſt Supper. It ſeems to have been for- 
merly covered with Silver, for ſeveral Studs of that Metal, 


here and there, are ſtill remaining in it. The Table itſelf 


is fo ſmall, that it will hardly contain two Perſons on each 


Side. Some, indeed, affirm the Table had originally two 
Leaves, which folded on one another. But, after all, 1 
think it might as well have been let alone, as it is evidently too 


ſmall for the above Purpoſe. They alſo ſhew here the Rods 


of Mojes and Aaron. A Piece of the latter is likewiſe ſhewn 
at St. Vitii's Church, in Praguc; and the Sainte Chapelle, at 
Paris, glories in having the Rod of the former intire. All 
theſe Relics are, at any Lime, thewn in the Lateran Church, 
for three Paoli; but, On Hzly 7 hurſdey and St. Thomas's 
Day, they are publickly echibited. Adjoining to this Cha- 
pel is the Sacriity, over the Entrance of which are the Buſt; 
ef Cement VIII. and Paul V, in Bronze: The Sacriſty is 
embelliſned with ſeveral Paintings and marble Sculptures; 


and, among the former, the Annunciation, by Michael Ar. 
b 0100  inimirable” MNotwwithfa; lu 
gelb, in Oil Colours, is inimitable, Notwithſtanding above 
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twenty Popes are interred in this Church, two Monuments 
only are erected to their Memories; one to that of Martin 
V, of the Colonna Family; and the other to Alexander III, of 
the Family of Pandinella. | 
The Tomb of Cardinal Caſanate, executed in Marble by 
Lie Gros, and the Monument of that celebrated Painter, 7, 
= /cpb d' Arpino, deſerve Attention. | 

= The Pavement of the Church is compoſed of fine inlaid 
Work, interſperſed with divers Pieces of round Porphyry. 
Here, as well as at St. Peter's, are Confeſſionals in different 
Languages; and, by the Inſcriptions over them, every one 
=> knows where to apply to a Father Confeſſor who underſtands 
his proper Language. The Cieling is flat, and gilt. Innc- 
cent X. added ſeveral Decorations to this Church, as well as 
that of St. Peter, which are commemorated by the Arms of 
huis Family, namely, a Dove, in both Churches. Henry IV, 
of France, was particularly favourable in procuring the Re- 
ſtoration of ſome conſiderable Revenues in his Kingdoms; 
Z which Favour has been acknowledged by the Canons, who 
have erected an equeſtrian Statue in Bronze, of that Monarch, 
3 2105 in the Gallery built by Sixtus V, and incloſed it with iron 


1 0 Paliſadoes, to preſerve it from Injuries. Ihe Model was 
en for- performed by Nic. Cordier, of Lorraiu. | 

Metal, A full Deſcription of this Church was publiſhed at Rome, 
le itſelf in the Year 1657, embelliſhed with ſeveral Copper- plates, 
n each Cardinal Cæſar Rajprn, who died in 1675, and lies buried 
ly two 3 Acre, has likewiſe publiſhed an hiſtorical Account of its An- 
all, I Uuities. is 

ntly too From the Sacriſty is a Paſſage to the Cloiſters of the Con- 
ge Rods Vent, which, on the Side towards the inward Court, is de- 


. ſhe wn corated with an elegant Variety of ſmall white marble Pil. 
pelle, at lars. At one End is an Altar, ornamented with antique 
e. All Moſaic Pillars; and through the marble Leaf of it is a round 
Church, Hole, faid to remove all Youdts of Jranſubſtantiation; tor 
Thomas WY Prieſt, who, through Unbelief or Ignorance, ſhould :e- 
nis Cha- eonſecrate an Hoſt already conſecrated, he would ſoon be 
me Buſt Y convinced of his Error, by that individual Holt eſcaping his 
xcriſty b Hands, falling through this Aperture, and ſticking on a Pil- 
ces lar beneath the Altar, in the Form of a Spot of BlooJ. 

hal Ar- Here 1s lixewiſe a large Porphyry Pillar, faid to be the very 
_—— ame on which the Cock ſtood and crowed, when St. Pecer 


ered his Mater. They alto ſhew the Pillar on which the 
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Standards were fixed, when Sentence was pronounced on 
Chriſt; together with a fine Table of Porphyry, on which 
the Soldiers threw the Dice for our Saviour's Garment, But 
the moſt valuable Curioſity here is the Coffin of St. Helena, 
the Mother of Conſtantine, formed out of one ſingle Piece of 
Porphyry, decorated with large Pafſo-Reltevo's of Horſemen, 
and ſeveral other Figures. This is larger than the ſuppoſed 
Shrine of Bacchus, in the Church of St. Conffantire, but 
much damaged in ſeveral Places. It was dug up from under 
a Tower called Torre Pigaattæra, about three Miles from 
Rome, in the Via Labicana. Pope Ano/Zafrus cauſed it to be 
removed hither, intending to have his own Remains depo- 
ſited in it; but being diſappointed, it remains empty. I 
muſt not paſs over in Silence thoſe Chairs or Stools in the 
Gallery, called Sellz Sterceraria, or Eæploratoriah.. Why 
they are placed here I do net pretend to know. They are 
two in Number, and between them is a Chair of white Mar- 
ble, ſomething higher than the other; both are of Por- 
phyry, or rather of Pietra eg/z2ia roſſa, a Species of Eg yþ- © 
lian Stone, neither ſo beautiful nor hard as Porphyry. One 
has a round Arm or Elbow; but that of the other is broken 
off. Before I had ſeen them, Abbot Bencini, of Turin, aflured 
me that they are no other than the common Chairs of the 
| ancient Romans, in which a Hole had been made, and lined 
"a with Wood, as more proper for the Purpoſe, by Reaſon of 
[A'S the Coldneſs of the Stone; but, on viewing them, I did 
15 nat find them at all adapted to that Purpoſe. Neither 
99 could they ſerve for Cloſe- ſtools, the back Aperture being 
| too {mall and incommadiouſly placed. Perhaps they were 
"FF uſed in Bagmo's, and Fires put under them for Fumigation; 
hh but this Conjecture is exploded by Mareſius. In my Travels 
"ny have met with divers Chairs of Antiquity, but none which 
1 had any Reſemblance to theſe. That the Popes, formerly, 
7 at their taking Poſſeſſion of the Lateran Church, were placed 
in one of theſe Stools or Chairs, their Writers themſelves 
allow; and Mabillon alledges that it was done as an Act of 
Hamility, alluding to the Words ſung at this Ceremony, 89 
citet de Pulwere Egenum, & de Stercore erigit Pauperem, ut fed 
em Princiþibus, & Sclium Gloria teneat, “ He raiſes the Need 
from the Duſt, and the Poor from the Dunghill, tha 
« they may fit with Princes, and poſſeſs a Throne © 5 
++ Glory.” Hence theſe Chairs were called Sclz Stercornria 
5 Thi 
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This Opinion is ſupported by Bellarmine and Chementellius; 
the latter indeed has the Aſſurance even to deny that there 
is any Aperture at all through the Seat. - 

'The indecent Examination of the Pope's Sex, which ſome 
have ſo merrily deſcribed, may perhaps be fabulous; but it 
was not firſt propagated by Proteſtants. It came originally 
from the Roman Catholics themſelves, who often uſed it in 
their Satires againſt their Pontifis. 

The Hiſtory, or Fable of Pope an, was well known 
before Luther was in Being, as is evident from the Manu- 
ſcripts of Anafte/ius Biblicthecarius and Martinus Polonus ; 
the Teſtimony of the latter I found in an old Book, in the 
Library at Urrecht ; and alſo in another formerly belonging 
to the Abbey of St. Bad, at Ghent, and now in the City Li- 


brary of Haerlem ; where he ſays that he exactly tranſcribed 


his Chronicle from the Florentine Library. | 

There is another Sclia Sterceraria, of which Mareſins ſeems 
to have had no Knowledge ; it is ſhewn in the Convent of 
Bencdiclines at Monte Caj/ine, who ſay that the Popes of the 
middle Centuries, after arriving at the higheſt Digranes, 
uſed to viſit this Convent as a cuſtomary Devotion, and feat 
But Angelus de Nuce inſiſts, thut 
this Chair is fictitious, and was found in ſome of the ancient 
Baths. 

Near this Church Pope Sixtus V. had the old ruinous Pa- 
lace rebuilt in a very ſuperb Manner, by Fontana; but his 
Succeſſors never wt any Delight in it; ſo that, in the Year 
1093, Pope Innocent XII. converted it into an Hoſpital for 


thirty thouſand Scudi; in which Condition it now remains. 

In the Square before this Church and Palace is a beautiful 
Fountain, and the largeſt Obeliſk in all Rome, being, without 
the Pedeſtal and the large iron Croſs on the 'Top of it, an 
Hundred and twelve Feet high; two of the Sides nine Feet 
and an Half wide, and the other two eight Feet at the Baſe. 


It was formerly of one intire Block of Pierra egixxia, or red 


Granate, and ſtood in the Circus Maximus, but ruined in the 
hoſtile Commotions of War, and broken into three Pieces. 
However, Sixtus V, in the Year 1588, had the Pieces 
brought hither, and re- erected by Fontana. The Eg ypriar: 
Hieroglyphics on it affords Room for many ſpeculative 
Conjectures among the Learned. 
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1462 On the other Side of this Square is the Lateran Hoſpital, 
Wo a noble Structure, in which are, at all Times, ſeveral hun- 
160 dred Sick, of both Sexes, in divers Wards, and the greateſt 
Care taken of them. Here is alſo the Scala Saucta, or Stairs, 

which CHriſt ſo often aſcended and deſcended in the Houſe of 
Pentius Pilate, before he was crucified. This Relic is ſaid 
to have been ſent by the devout Helena from Feru/alem to 
Reme; and that it lay unregarded in the old Palace of the 
Lateran, till Sixtus V, who ordered it to be placed in a 
regular Building erected on purpoſe by Fontana. The Front 
of it has five WE the Entrance to ſo many Stairs; the 
two on each Side have thirty Steps of Free-ſtone, but thoſe 
in the Center, as being the moſt holy, are of white Marble, 
and contain twenty-eight Stairs, which, by the frequent 
aicencing and deſcending of pious Perſons, are worn to that 
Degree, that they have been obliged to fix Boards over 
them; for, without this Caution, thoſe Stairs would have 
been ſoon worn through. They are not aſcended with the 
Feet, but the Knees only, and therefore may be ſaid to have 
been kneeled through. They deſcend by the ſide Stairs, on 
which they are permitted to ſtep, They repeat, on each 
Step of the Scala Sancta, a Pater Noſter and an Awe Maria; 
by which Means, an Indulgence for three Years and forty 
Days is obtained. At the Top of theſe Stairs is the Sanctum 
Sancterum, being a ſmall Chapel, in which the chief Relics 
of the Lazeran Palace are depoſited. The Chief of theſe is 
* the 'cxw ayaeoro.nzrw, or Picture of our Saviour, begun by 
75 St. Luke, but firiſhed by Angels, whence it is ſaid not to 
107 nave been performed by the Hand of Man. It is painted 
163 on a Eoard of Palm Wood, and is framed with Plates of Sil- 
"1 ver ſet with Jewels, having before it a Plate of Cryſtal. No 
1 Perſon who ſcruples to pay the required Adoration to this 


bg Picture, can obtain a Sight of it; nor are any Women ever 
N admitted beyond the iron Grate, behind which it is kept. 

| Mabomet, by placing his Women before the Windows of © 
171, — Paradiſe, has ſhewn the ſame Severity towards a Sex, not 
e eſteemed deficient in Devotion. | 
116 From a large Catalogue of theſe Relics I have extracted 
Wart the following: 1. Several Pieces of Stone from the Moun- 
” Maths tains of Golgotha, Sinai, and the Mount of Olives. 2. A Piece 
3 of the Stone of the Sepulchre of our Saviour, on which the 
mb Angel fat. 3. Several of the Bones of the Holy Innocents. 
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3 
Napkin uſed by our Saviour at his laſt Supper. 6. A lin 
Piece of the Sponge on which the Vinegar was offered to 
= Chrijt, on the Croſs. 7. The Chair in which he ſat at eating 
the Paſchal Lamb. 8. Some Napkins, with which the An- 
gels wiped the Sweat from the Face of St. Laurence, as he 
2 was broiling. "Theſe, and many other Relics, are depoſited 
under the high Altar, in the Sanctum Samctorum, on the Ar- 


9 
6,4 


* 
= 


cChitrave of which is this Pentameter Verſe: 


Neon eff in toto ſanctior Orbe Locus. 
No Place in the whole World is more holy.“ 
> This Altar is looked upon as fo holy, that even the Pope 


himſelf is not permitted to officiate at it, there being two Cha- 
pels contiguous to this for that Purpoſe, as is obſerved by 


- Sore/inus, in his Book of the Scala Sancta. 


The Church of St. Giovanni Batiifia Decollato is full of fine 


Paintings, and all its Altars adorned with beautiful Oriental 


Marble. The Decollation of St. 7chn, placed over the high 
Altar, is a Maſter-piece of Georgio YVa/ari, In the Sacriſty, or 
1 Oratdrio, is the Deſcent of Chri/? from the Croſs, finely per- 
formed by Gracomino del Conte; though I cannot conceive 
how the Body of a Man, after hanging ſome Hours on a 
Croſs with the Arms extended, and already beginning to 
cool, could appear ſo ſmooth as here repreſented. The At- 
titude of Herodias Dancing, in another Piece, by Pirrhe 
Ligorio, ſeems alſo to me extremely unnatural. In this Ora- 
tory are three Pieta's, by Raphael. 

In tins Church uſually meet a religious Fraternity, conſiſt- 
ing of Florentines only, whoſe chief Buſineſs is the Conver- 
ſion of Malefactors under Sentence of Death. They earneſtly 
expoſtulate with them, cauſe Maſſes to be ſaid for them, and, 
in the Evening aſter their Execution, fetch away their Bodies 
and bury them in their own Church-yard. I his Society is 
called Archiconfraterniia deila Miſcricordia, and in their Pro- 
2 ceſſions carry a black Bag with the Head of Fehn be Baftiff 
painted on it. Each Male factor, the Night before his Exe- 
cation, is viſited by two of the moit eloquent of the Frater- 
guity, who exert all their Abilities in perſuading him to re- 
pent; but, at the Time of Execution, the whole Fraternity 
walk before him to the Place. 
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Near this Church is another, diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
of St. Giovanni Battiſta de Fiorenti a Strada Giulia, and has 
an elegant high Altar ſupported by two fine ſepulchral Mo- 
numents of the Falconieri F amily, one of whom was a Car- 
dinal. On the left Hand, at entering the Church, are two 
other Monuments of the Prelates, Corſini and Aicciaiwoli, 
done by Algardi and Feratta. I could not but admire the 
Tomb of the Marchioneſs of Riccardi, over which is her Buſt 
of white Marble. 

In the Saccheti Chapel is a braſs Crucifix deſigned by 
Brefiano, and caſt by Paolo fan Guirice, a Native of Pa; ma, 


turrounded by ſome fine Pieces of Sculpture. Here is, like- 


wiie, a moſt valuable Piece of Painting, done on Wood, re- 
preſenting the Agony of our Saviour in the Garden. 

The Church of the two Mar tyrs, St. John and St. Paul, 
has an elegant Pavement, and ſome excellent Pillars of Ori- 
u Granate; and one, ſtanding near the Altar, of Oriental 
Al * The Paintings are well worth ſeeing. 

r. Gerolama delia Carita is ſpendidly decorated with ſe- 
ver = ane Pieces of Sculpture; particularly at the high Altar, 
and in the Chapels of St. Fillito Neri and Di Halli. The 
Chamber in which St. Fillips Neri lived near 33 Years, is 
converted into an Oratory. St. Jerome, at the high Altar, 


receiving the Sacrament juſt before his Death, painted by 


D:monichino, is reckoned one of the beit Pieces in all Rome. 
Je Church of St. Gregorio Magno nel Monte Celio has a 
iquare Portico, and ſeveral Monuments in it; particularly 
that of Oberti Reparoli, a Genoe/e Nobleman, and a Baſſo 
Relievo in Bronze of our Saviour entering Jeruſalem, riding 
on an Aſs, On the left Hand, within the Church, is a Fa- 
mily Tomb of the Cre/centi, done by Martin Lungbs. 
Contiguous to this is the Church of St. Andrew, already 
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mentioned; beſides which is a Chapel in the Garden, dedi- a 


cated to St. Silvia, the Mother of St. Gregory. Her Statue 


is done by Francis/ini, and the Roof is painted by Guido 
Rhen:: 

In the third Oratory is the marble Table at which Gregory 
the Great uſed, every Day, to feed twelve poor Men, till 
once a thirteenth joined theſe Gueſts, who, by a ſtrict In- 
ſpection was found to be an Angel; from which Lime he 
had always thirteen at this Table. The fame Number of 
poor Prieſts is {till waited on by the Pope on Mana; 


T hur/day, 6 


* e En 


1 | ROME. 
Z Thu/day. The Entertaining of twelve poor Men, with other 
pio Actions of Gregory the Great, are painted 1 in Freſco on 
the Wall. 


> Here is alſo an elegant Statue of Gregory the Great, begun 
by Michael Angelo Buonarota, and, after his Death, finithed 
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= Latin Di*ach engrave ed in the Middle of the Pavement; 
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% by Francic/tat. 

St. /pnatiuss Church, which belong: to the Jeſuits and 
the Collegium Romanum, has a grand Front, a very lofty 
arched Roof, and is encrally reckoned the fineſt Church in 
Ane, except that of St. Peter. The Paintings by Father 
HAilrea Poxxi, the ſeſuit, are noble Ornaments; and the 
Cupola, painted by him, on Canvas, makes the Roof appear 
actually to rife into a ſpacious Pome; but the Spectator mutt 
Wtand on a particular Spot to view this wonderful Piece of 


'The Spot may be known by 


oF 


11 Fanny are ſaid to have expenced forty thouſand Scudi, 
or Crowns, are excellent twiſted Pillars of Verde Antice, 
y formed out of one intire Block, and decorated with Feſtoons 
1 t Braſs gilt, The Statue of this Saint in white Marble, re- 
I lining on the Altar, as in a Trance, is reckoned a Maſter- 
Piece, and was done by Le Gres. The marble Monument 
ot Gregery XV. is not At all inferior to that in St. Peter's 

Church. The Defign was the Work of Benauni, the Pope's 


p p tatue executed by y Le Gros, and the Ornaments of Braſs gilt, 
5 Jupporting the Canopy under which the Pope fits, by Vi- 


Facci. The Shrine, wherein the Pope's Body is depoſited, 18 
| Piece of Verde Antico, and under it is a {mall Por- 
I Phyry Goffin, containing the Remains of Cardinal Ladovici, 
Nephew to that Pope. The high Altar in this Church is 
Painted in Perſpective, by the inimit table Pozzo ; and the 
Fhole Structure is now pretty well furniſhed with Pieces 


None by the beſt Hands, of which there were very ſew in the 


Walt Century, the Church being then but newly erected. 

The Chiuch of St. Lorenzo Fuori delle Mura Bands on the 
Road to 7i/a, and boaits of! having the Remains of the 
Nartyr St. Laurence, depoſited under "the hi oh Altar in a 
of19 of Oriental Granate. Pope Felagius, having tranſlated 
. e ains of the Proto- Marty r, St. Stephen, from Corftan- 

e to Reme, placed them in the fame Shrine with thoſe of 
1 ; 5 St. 


: 
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1 St. Laurence. On each Side of this Church is an ancient 

61 Pulpit, inlaid with Stones of divers Colours; and ſeveral of 
the other Parts of the Church are alſo decorated with the 
ſame Work. Here are reckoned forty-ſix Pillars, ſome of 
Granate, and others of Greet Marble, which formerly ſtood 
in the Temple of Mars. The marble Canopy, or Balda- 
chino, of the high Altar, is ſupported by four Porphyry 
Pillars; and the Altar itſelf has been lately embelliſhed with 
additional Sculptures. Behind the Altar are two old marble 
Coftins, on one of which are repreſented Birds; Fruit, Grapes, 
and the like. On the right Hand of the Altar is a curious 
Monument of 7e/eph Rondinini. 

A Flight of Stairs leads from this Church down to the Ro- 
man Catacombs. In the Sacriſty is ſhewn a Stone of Ori- 
-ntal Agate, faid to be one with which St. Stephen was 
ſtoned. | 

St. Lorenzo in Lncina, which 1s built on the Spot where 
the Jemple of Juno formerly ſtood, has fine Paintings; par- 
ticularly the Crucifixion of CHri, on the high Altar, by the 
celebrated French Painter, Nicholas Poigſſiu, who died at Rome, 
in the Year 1665, in the 5iſt Year of his Age, and lies bu- 

ried in this Church, 

The Portal of the Church of St. Liugi d Franceſi, is an ad- 
mirable Piece of Workmanſhip, and within the Church itſelf 
is a great Variety of valuable Paintings; particularly in the 
{econd Chapel on the right Hand, where are fome Pieces by 
Guido Rheni and Domenichino The Aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary, on the high Altar, is by France/co Baſſano, a Vene- 
tian. Among ſeveral Natives of France interred here, are 
Cardinal 4*O//at and Henri de la Grange, Marquis 4 Arquian, 
Father to the Queen of Poland, Mary Cafimir, who died in 
the Year 1707. 

St. Luca, in St. Martina, on the Campo Vaccine, was built 
from a beautiful Defign of Pietro di Coriona. A Temple of 
Mars formerly ſtood here. 

The famous Picture, repreſenting St. Luke painting the 
Virgin Mary's Portrait, is done by Raphael Urbin, and placed 
on the high Altar, which is of white Marble, and exquiſite 
Workmanſhip. Menghinc's Statue of St. Martina aſleep of 
the Altar adds a new Luſtre to it. In the firſt Chapel, on 
the right Hand, is a maiterly Specimen of Architecture, by 
Lazarus Baldi, where there is alſo one of his Pieces of Paint 
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ing, repreſenting the Martyrdom of St. Lazarus, who was 


35 


ſaid to have been a Painter by Profeſſion. Lazarus Baldi was 
himſelf buried in this Chapel. g 
From the Church you deſcend by a Flight of Sta'rs into 


the Roman Catacombs. 


In the Middlemoſt of the ſubterraneous Chapels are four- 
teen fine marble Pillars, ſome of which were found in the 
ancient Temple of Mars. The Alabaſter Baſſo-Relievo 
at the Altar, repreſenting the Trinity, is done by Alexander 
Albani, Near the Wall ſtand the four white marble Statues 
of the Saints, Theedora, Euphemia, Dorothea, and Sabina, 
In the great Chapel adjacent to this is ſome excellent Work 
in Marble, and ſeveral fine Pillars of a violet Colour blended 
with White, of Bregg:olato Orientale. The Shrine of St. 
Martina, under the Altar, is compoted-of Diaſpro Sanguine, 
The Ciberic, upon the Altar, has two excellent Baſſo-Re- 


lievo's of Oriental Alabaſter, by Co/mo Fancellz, and on one 
Side of it is an Amethyſt, a Span in Length and four 
Inches in Breadth. 
is an ancient Piece of Grecian Painting, repreſenting the Vir- 
gin Mary, but very much damaged. 

Orn, or Sarcophagus, of black and white Sicilian Alabaſter, 


In another Chapel, on the right Hand, 
Under the Altar is an 


a 5 This Church being dedicated to St. Lute, I ſuppoſe, induced 
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celebrated Painter, Raphael Urbir. 
B 6 


tc Painters to build their Academy, where they uſually meet, 
= adjoining to this Structure. This is a Place which Foreigners 
the Vir- 4 of tine Sculpture, ſome in Pietra Cotta, or a fine Sort of 


a Vene. calcined Plaiſter, compoſed by ſeveral, to obtain a certain 


? Prize, 
Arquian, of March;je Pairici, repreſenting the Murder of the Inno- 
died in 


cents; a Woman with a Dove in her Hand, in Miniature, 
by Ryalta, valued at a hundred Pilioles ; St. Ferom, by 


vas built G 


{ould not omit ſeeing, In the firſt Room are ſeveral Pieces 


Among the Pictures in the next Room are a Deſign 


arlo Maratti; and St. Magdalen, by Perugini. On the 
Wall are hung the Rules or Laws of the Academy, one of 


: which is, that no one under the Age of thirty Years ſhall be 
ting the 


admitted a Member. In the uppermoſt Room, or School- 
apartment, are the Pictures of the moſt celebrated Painters, 
together with a Statue of Jenut, nearly in the ſame Att.- 
tude with that of Medicis, but has the golden Apple in her 


night Hand. Here is likewiſe preſerved the Skull of that 
In 
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In the Church of St. Mark is an old Papal Chair, of Mar- 
ble, whoſe Seat is not ſtraight or even before, but has a hol- 


tow Curve in the Middle, but not the lealt reſembling thoſe 


Chairs ſhewn in the Lateran. The Sculpture on the Monu- 
ment of Cardinal Vidmanz is by Cofmo Fancelli, Cardinal 
Bragadino has alſo a fine Monument here, done by Raggi; 
the Sercophagus is made of a ſingle Piece of Pietra Paragona. 
Beſides theſe, here are alſo two other Monuments worth 
zecing ; namely, thoſe of Cardinal De Priolis and of Fran- 
cijco Erizze, a young Venetian, who died at Rome, in 1700. 

St. Maria degl' Angeli alle Terme Dioclesziane is erected on 
Part of the Ground where ſormerly ſtood the Baths of Die- 
cleffan, which were of ſuch an Extent that, if we may credit 
Olympicalerus, three thouſand two hundred Perions might 
bathe in them at one Time, without ſecing one ancther, 
Some of the Remains of theſe vai: Structures may be full 
icen in the Church, . viz. eight Pillars of a ſtupendious Size, 
each formed out of an entire Block of Oricnia! Granate; 
three Men can ſcarce fathom them, and their Height ſcems 
to be between twenty and twenty- four Feet. 'I hey are not 
exactly cqual, either in Diameter or Height; in order, 
therefore, to allow for the lat Circumſtance, the longeſt are 
placed deeper in the Earth than the other, that the ſeveral 
Architraves might correſpond with each other. Ihe fame 
Symmetry was doubtleſs conſulted in Dicclgſian's Time; and 
it 15 not improbable that theſe Pillars were brought from other 
Buildings of different Kinds, for the additional Ornament 
and Magnificence of theſe Baths. Beſides a Multitude of 
vait Columns, which have been moved from hence and 
uſed in other Edifices, eight other Pillars have been inter- 
ſperſed in this Part of the Church, which hath not been re- 
paired, The Front of the Church is formed out of the Ruins 
of the ancient Baths ; but the back Part, towards the Altar, 
is an elegant modern Structure in the Form of a Greek Crots, 
built after the Deſign of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, The Or- 
naments of this Church are every Day increaſing ; ſome of 
the beſt Originals in that of St. Peter, after their Places are 
ſupplied with Moſaic Work, being brou.3t hither ; and, a- 
mong many others, the famous Picce repreſenting the Death 
of Saphira, an exact Copy of Meſaic Work, ! eing placed 
in St. Peter's Church. The high Altar, and t e Wall ad- 
joining, together with the Baluſtrade, are of fine Marble, 8 
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This Monument 
Sscudi. 
for having a very beautiful Pa ughter; and, as Po 
2 ment XI. oiten frequented his Houſe, he could not eſcape 
the common Puniſhment of Pa/puinades, in which it was inſi- 
nuated, that the Charras of the Daughter had more Influence 
on him chan the Beauties of the Paintings. This Pope is far- 


and red. In ſome Parts of the Church ore ſeveral admirable 
Pieces of Perſpective painted on Canvas, to ſupply the De- 
© ficiency of Pillars and Altars. 
here in a #ately Tomb, but his Ev: ta; ph is nothing extraor- 
Jdinary. Opp oſite to this is a fine Monument with a Porphy- 
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Pope Pins the Fourth lies 


ry Urn, in Which are depoſited the Bowels of Carlo Maratti. 


tis ſaid to have colt ſixteen hundred Reman 
Carlo Maratti was famous both for Painting, and 


pe Cle- 


ther charged with being too intimate wich the Wife of Don 
Horatius, his Sitter-m- Law. 


On the Pavement of this Church Pope Clement XI. cauſed 


2 Meridian-line of black Marble, in a white Border, to be 
drawn, on which are inſerted the Signs of the Zodiac; it 
fs 


ft 
1 
* r 


was performed under the Inſpection of Bianchini. "The Rays 


of the Sun, when in the Meridian, fall on the Line, through 


a ſmall Hole in the Window, whereby the Sun's Place in 


the E. ROE is ſhewn. 


This Church belongs to the Cartbyfians, who inhabit a 


fine ſpacious Convent contiguous to it. 


OT THe. x 0 d 
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It. Maria delP Anima, with the adjacent Hoſpital, belong 
to tne Germans, as may be known by the Number of Monu- 
ments erected to Perlons of that Nation. Here is, alſo, 
a ſuperb Monument, erected to the Memory of Pope Adri- 


an VI. 


Adrian VI. was, perhaps, a worthy Man in other ReſpeRs, 
but had no Taſte for polite Literature, an the fine Arts, as 


7 Painting, Sculpture, &c. which cauſed him to be but little 


© ec: 3 amon 


the Jraliaus. 
In this Church are alſo buried Cardinal Sufus, Andreaw 


N of Auſtria, Charles Frederic, Duke of Clewe, | Fuctendeirt, a 
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9 Fortico of St. Marliu's, in the ſame City. 


Llenung, the only Cardinal ever made by 4#7ian VI; Luke 


Hallen 5 and others. 


the Periſtylium, or Porch, before the Door of this Church, 
Þ as been well imitated in Landen, in that o the New Church 
in the Strand; as that ot the Rotenda is, in the beautiful 
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The Church of St. Maria Ara Cali ſtands on an Emi-: 
nence near the Capital; the Aſcent is by a Hundred and 
twenty white marble Steps, each about twenty Feet broad, 
and of an intire Piece, ſaid to have been 4 po from the 


ancient Temple of Quirinus. On the left Han 


going up, is 


the Tomb of that celebrated Dramatic Poet, Terence, brought 


hither, from his Garden, in the Via Appia. This Church 
takes its Name, Ara Cali, from the Altar, which Auguſtus 
Czſar erected and dedicated to the firſt- born Son of God, in 
the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, which ſtood near the Place. 
He is ſaid to have been prompted to perform this, both by 
the Oracle of Delphos, who declared that a new-born Hebrew 
Boy had filenced him for ever; and alſo by the Prophecies 
in the Books of the Sybil. But theſe Suppoſitions have been 
long fince proved to be deſtitute of the leaſt Foundation, it 
being ridiculous to aſcribe more explicit Revelations of the 
Incarnation and other Myſteries of Chr:ftionity to theſe Pagan 
Impoſtures, than to Jaiah or any other Prophet among the 
Tjraelites. Some zealous Chriſtians, in the fourth and fol- 
lowing Centaries, thought it no Crime to commit pious 
Frauds, by combating the Heathens with their own Wea- 
pons, which would otherwiſe have been accounted weak 
and ridiculous, If the Heathens at firſt produced and forged 
all Kind of Prophecies and Oracles of the Sybils, in Support 
of the Divine Origin of their Mythology, the Chriftians 
were not long behind Hand with them; tor they forged fo 
many acroſtic Sine Oracles and Predictions, to the Ad- 
vantage of their Religion, that from them might be formed 
a Syſtem peculiar to that Time. But the primitive Fathers 
proved ſuch aukward Defenders of the Truth of their Rel:- 
gion, that theſe Arguments ſoon loſt all Credit, and procured 
them the ridiculous Name of 8y6://;/t, 

This Altar to the firſt-begotten Son of God is placed neat 
the Choir, but with many new Ornaments ; among which 
is a Moſaic Work, and tour Porphyry Pillars. In the Church 
are twenty Pillars of Granate, on one of which is this Inſcrip- 
tion: A Cubiculo Auguſlerum, From the bed-chamber of 
the Emperors.” The high Altar is ſurrounded with eight Pil- 
lars of Oriental Alabaiter, and under it, in a Porphyry 
Shrine, are the Remains of St. Helena, Mother of Conftantim 
the Great, The Picture of the Virgin Mary, at this Altar, i 
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ſaid to be done by St. Luke; but behind the Altar i 

of the Holy F whe” by Raphael Urbin. i 
On a Stone in this Church is ſhewn the Impreſſion of an 

Angel's Feet, who is ſaid to have appeared to St. Gregory the 

Great. The adjoining Convent belongs to the Franciſcans ; 


from the upper Parts of which is a delightful P | 
the whole City. 8 roſpect Over 


St. Maria della SS. Concezione de Fratri Capuccini is worth 
ſeeing, on Account of its fine Pictures; among which, in 
particular, is a Piece of Michael the Archangel fighting with 


the Dragon, by Guide Rheni, who is cenſured for painting 


Cardinal Pamfflio, his Enemy, afterwards Pope, to 
the Devil. The — hnely done; — it * — 
that the Mildneſs and Benignity of his Countenance —— 
have been more appoſitely placed in a Picture of the Annun- 
ciation, Here is alſo that admirable Piece of Dame nichino 
3 St. Jerem receiving the Euchariſt, juſt before his 
eath. 
St. Maria Egizziaca, ſuppoſed formerly to hay 
Temple of Fortuna Fivilis, belongs to thoſe bro 5 = 
Greeks, who, having ſubmitted to the Papal Authority, are 
allowed the public Exerciſe of their Religion. This Church 
has 3 except a ſmall Chapel, ſaid to be 
exactly of the ſame Dimenſions and Figure wi 
pulchre at Jeruſalem. n PRA 
Not far from hence is an ancient brick % 
tended to have been the Houſe of Pontius 44 
The Church of St. Maria in Caſmedin, or Scucla Greca 
was anciently the Temple of the Pudicitia ; St. Auguſtine 
taught here the Greet Language, and his Chair is till to be 
ſeen behind the Altar. It had its Name, Co/medin, from a 
Corruption of the Greek Word xcoutw, denoting Ornaments, 


2 The Pillars of this Church are imall and ſhort, but the Pave- 
g which ment is beautifully inlaid with Pieces of various Kinds of 
Marble. The Altar is decorated with ancient Moſaic Work; 


and the Pulpit with Porphyry. On the left Hand, near the 


Entrance of the Church, is a Veſſel, uſed formerly fo i 
Entra | , , r receiv- 
ing the Blood of the Martyrs; but at preſent it 1 a baptiſmal 


Font, and hath a Cover of Copper finely wrought and gilt. 
The 9 * is formed out of one intire Piece of Alabaſter, 
adorned with curious Baſſo-Relievo's of Flowers 

found in the Gardens of Domi tian. 1 
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In the Portico before the Church is a large Mill-ſtone, 
with five Holes in it, which, at a firſt Glance of the Eye, 
ſeems to repreſent two Eyes, the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin. 
Some have reported that this was an ancient Oracle, and 
thence called it, Bocca della Verita, The Mouth of Truth.“ 
Others go farther, pretending that the Ancients, when they 
adminiſtered an Oath of great Importance, obliged the Party, 
who ſwore, to put his Hand into that Hole repreſenting the 
Mouth, which, in Caſe of Perjury, violently cloſed itſelf. 
There is an ample Relation of this abſurd Fable near the 
Stone on the Wall, but intirely fictitious. It is ſaid that even 
the Roman Women, at preſent, put their Hand into the 
aforeſaid Mouth, to fatisfy their ſuſpicious Huſbands, when 
they harbour Suſpicions of their Fidelity; but few Ta- 
liant have Candour enough to be ſatisfied with ſuch a Proof. 
Others will have it to be the Ara Maxima, ſaid to be erected 
by Hercules. At la't it was diſcovered, that the Holes in this 
Stone were made for Paſſages for the Water and Filth to paſs 
through into the common Sewers or Cioacæ; there being the 
like Stone applied to the ſame Uſe in the Secretary of State's 
Office, belonging to the Pope. 

Near the Church-Door are two Stones fixed in the Wall, 
which were Weights uſed by the ancient Romans. Theſe, it 
is faid, the Pagan uſed to faſten to the Feet and Arms of the 
ancient Chri/tian Martyrs, at their Execution, in Order to 
increaſe their Tortures. 

Oppoſite to this Church ſtands the ancient Temple of Her- 
culer, or the Sun, now turned into a Church, and dedicated 
to St. Stephen. This large Area lay along Time waſte, and 
covered with Rubbiſh, till Clement XI. cauſed it to be cleaned, 
and erected a Fountain in the Center. The Ravages of Time 
are indeed ſo conſpicuous on every Side, that a Stranger 
would be tempted to believe himſelf in the Midſt of a rui- 
nated City. 

The Paintings and Gilding in St. Maria del Horto are 
finely performed. Near the high Altar, are ſome Pieces in 
Freſco, which, together with the Wall on which they were 

ainted, were brought from St. Peter's Church, where their 
laces were ſupplied with IMiotaie Work. It ſeems difficult 
to apprehend how a Paiuting upon Plaiſter could be removed 
from one Place to another; but the Efeem for ancient 
Pieces, which, in 1:me, came to ſuffer by the Weather, wa 
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o great, that, after repeated Experiments, a Method was at 


Watt diſcovered. They firſt cover the Piece of Painting with 


'anvas, to ſecure it from the Duſt ; it is then fixed in a Caſe 
f Boards on both Sides, with Screws, after which, a Hole 
is made in the Wall, which is fawed through without any 
Cracks or Flaws, be its Dimenſions what they will. If the 
Wall be too thick, they take Part of it off on the other Side. 
St. Maria Liber etrice, or Libera nos a Peſte, has given 
Nie to many 3 us Talcs, namely, that it was anciently 


2. /lonth, the Yeo! Virgins uſed to feed with Cakes. After 
the Introduction of C- 5riftienity, theſe Offerings ceaſing, the 
zerpent, through Reſentment, breathed out ſuch peſtilential 
= #uvia from his T hroat, that three hundred Perſons died 
Naily of the Contagion. The Chriſtians were cenſured as the 
Cauſe of this Calamity ; but St. Seger ſoon demonſtrated 
1 he Falſity of the Aﬀertion, by ſhewing, that among all thoſe 

'»s :0 died by the Peſtilence, there was not one Ch; i/tian; a 
ſuſficient Proof of their Innocence. But, to inforce his Ar- 
4 zument, this holy Man went to the Dragon's Cave, and 
Nith his Ring, on which the Croſs was engraved, ſealed up 
Woth the Serpent s Mouth and his Den. Thoſe Pagans who 
pad ventured with him to the Den, and were overcome by 


1 de peſliferous Efuvia, he raiſed from the Dead by his 


Prayers. Some, perhaps, may give little Credit to this Tale; 


? nurch. Perhaps, as this Structure is not far from the Place 
4 Where Curtius leaped into the Abyſs, one Fable may have 

Piven Riſe to another. On the Wall there is alſo an Ac- 
Fount, that Conſtantine the Great was baptiſed in this Church. 


In a Folio Piece, embelliſhed with Copper-; lates, and pub- 
Wiſhed at Rome, by Paclo de Angelis, in 1621. It has its 
7 ame from its being the principal of all the Churches in 
Name dedicated to St. Mary. It is in Length a Hundred 
and twenty-two common Paces, and, in Bre x, iy torty nine. 
On one Side is a fine Portico of antique Pillars, two of which, 
in the Center, are of Porphyry. Here is alſo an old ſtone 
KCofin, which, by its Balio-Relievo repreſenting Chri/Ps 
# _ ſeems to have contained the Body of ſome Chr:/tian, 
1 ver the Gallery, as well as other Parts of the Church, are 
1 good Pieces of Moſalc Work, by ſeveral Maſters. 


The 


3 ne Haunt of a monſtrous Dragon, which, on the firſt of each 


1 they however may read the Particulars on the Wall of this 


The Church of St. Maria Maggiore 1 is deſcribed at large, 
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The Pavement is compoſed of Marble, of divers Colours, cu- | 


LE FER . 


riouſly joined together, repreſenting various Objects, among 
which are human Figures. The Roof is painted blue, adorned 
with Gildings. Near the Entrance of the Church, on the 
left Hand, is the lofty Monument of Cardinal Toledo of Cor- 
ava, and, on the Right, over the Belfry-door, that of Cie- 
meut Melini. Near the latter is a celebrated Picture by Mati- 
aui, repreſenting the Reſurrection of Lazarus ; and, a little 
farther, the Tomb of the Artiſt himſelf, who died in the 
Year 1660. From thence you viſit the Chapel of the Fa- 
mily of the Patrigi, where the Remains of the firſt Founder 
of this Structure are depoſited, in a Porphyry Shrine. In the 
Sacriſty of this Church, beſides ſeveral fine Pieces of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, is the Monument of Antonio Nigrita, Am- 
baſſador from the King of Cengo. On the left Hand is a 
brais Statue of Pope Paul I. on a marble Pedeſtal, by Paclo 
Sequirico, a Native of Parma; and _— to it is that of 


Philip IV. of Spain, by Lucenti, in Ac 


nowledgment of a Be- 


nefaction of four thouſand Ducats a Year, payable out of the 


Neapolitan Revenue. 


On the Altar is an excellent Piece of 


Sculpture, reprelenting the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, 
in Marble, by Berniui. 

The next is the ſtately Chapel delP Auguſtiſſimo Sagra- 
anento, where, on the Arch beiore the Entrance, are painted 
the four Evangeliſts, by Andrea Dancona and Ferdinando 


Dorwieto.. 


This Chapel was built by Sixtus V, whoſe Mo- 


nument, by Fontana, is we'l worth ſeeing. There are ſeveral 
elegant Pillars of fine green Marble, and in the Middle is pla- 
ced the Statue of the Pope, done by YValoldini Lombarde ; the 
Baſſo-Relievo's, repreſenting Charity and Jiſtice, by Fiam- 
mingo; the Coronation of the Pope, by Antonio Valjeldo, and 
the Statues of St. Francis and St. Anthony, by other eminent 


Artiſts ; all of Marble. 


Op;-ofite ta this 1s that ſtately 


Monument, which Szxtus V. cauſcd to be erected, in Honour 
of Pius I, his Benefactor and Promoter, wherein the Ta- 
lents of the moſt eminent Sculptors have been diſplayed; the 
white Marble Statue of Pius, in the Middle, is by Leonardi 
Sarzana, and under it lie his Remains, in a Shrine of Brass 
gilt I ſhall not particularly ſpecify the many Paintings and 

ariety of Relics in this Chapel. 

The next Chapel is that of the Aununciation, in which is 
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Je beautiful Monument of Cardinal Gen/alue, with ſome 


Moſaic Figures, by Turrica. 


| Before the Tribuna, or Gallery of the Church, ſtand two 
ld lofty Tabernacles; in one of them is ſaid to be kept the 
þ -radie of Chrift in a filver Caſe, ſet with Jewels; being the 
Piſt of Philip III, King of Spain, A Tribuna is properly a 
Civil Edifice, being probably the Place where the ancient 
WJ ribunals or Courts of Juſtice were held; and not a few 
uch Edifices were, without any great Alteration, converted 
Þ1t0 Churches. 

On one Side of this Tribuna is the Tomb of Nickelas IV. 
I he Architecture is by Fontana, and the Sculpture by Lec- 
. ardo Sarxana. The two Images near the Pope are Faith 
1 nd Prudence; the Whole was done at the Expence of Sixtus 
V. Oppoſite this, and on the right Hand from the Entrance 
© me Church, 1s the Monument of Pope Clement IX, of 
$1.ich Rinaldi was the Architect; the Pope's Statue is by Do- 
Nico Guidi; that of Faith, by Fancelli; and Charity by Fer- 
Ela. Ihe latter is repreſented like a young Woman ſuck- 
Pag her Infant, and not over cautious in expoſing her Breaſts. 


Near the high Altar is a very remarkable Pillar of black and 
hite Marble; the Canopy over it is ſupported by four Por- 
EF hyry Pillars. The Tribuna is wholly covered with fine Pic- 
ureſque Moſaic, by Turrita. On the other Side of the 
0 hurch, near the p:.ucipal Entrance, is the incomparable 
& hapel of Paw V, facing that of Sixtus V; which, for Sculp- 


ure and marble Decorations, the Walls being covered with 


hem, has not its Equal in all Rome. The two Papal 'Combs 
Were, like thoſe in Sixtus's Chapel, are adorned with Pillars 
If green Marble, Paul V. is repreſented on his Tomb in a 
necling Poſture, by Scilla; the Baſſo-Relievo's are by Carlo 
: Laderno; the Coronation of the Pope, by Hippolito Butio; 
Me Statue on the right Hand, by Valſoldo; that on the Left, 
Dy F rancijco Stati; and two others, St. Bal and King Da- 

d, with Geliah's Head in his Hand, by Nicholas Cordier. 
pn the other Side is the Tomb of Clement VIII, where 

is repreſented as diſtributing his Benediction, by Scilla ; the 
Haſſo-Relievo's are by Malvicino Mariani and Mochi; the Co- 


Pnation of the Pope, by Bernini; and the other Ornaments, 


BY ” a//oldo and Burio. The adjace | 
| tio, II jacent Statues of St. Bernard 
d the High Prieſt Eleazar, in his Pontificalia, with a Cen- 


ky 
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this Chapel are done by thoſe celebrated Artiſts, Gade 
Rheni, Lanfranco, Baglioni, Arpino, Matvicino, &C. 

At the Altar are four fluted Columns of Oriental Jaſper, 
decorated with gilt Braſs. 'The Corniſhes, Pedeſtals, and 
Frizes, are of Agate and Jaſper, fixed together. Between 
thoſe four Pillars is the Picture of the Virgin Mary, with the 
Infant Je in her Arms, ſaid to be painted by St. Luke, in 
a Frame of Lapis Lazuli, and over her Head a Crown of 
Gold, richly adorned with Jewels. On the Front of this 
Altar is a Baſſo-Relievo of Braſs gilt, repreſenting Pope Li- 
berius, drawing a Plan of this Church in the Snow, accord- 
ing to the Inſtructions given him in a Viſion. The Chapel 
and all its Ornaments were done by Flaminio Pontio, a Mila- 
nee, and ſaid to have coſt Pope Paul I. above a Million of 
Scudi. Ihe Sacriſty of the Chapel is very magnificent, and 
contains, among other Things, a filver Crucifix, of the ex- 
act Height of Pope Paul 1, together with fix filver Chan- 
deliers, which ſeven Pieces coſt twelve thouſand Scudi. Se- 
veral Palliotta's or Coverings for the Altar, of Silver; the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary with thirteen Apoſtles, St. 
Paul being included among them, each of them three Feet 
and an Half high; fix Obeliſks, on which Lights may be 
placed; fix large Buſts, in which Relics are kept; and ſe- 
veral other Pieces, all of maſſive Silver. Here 1s alſo a Rœſa 
Ora, conſecrated by Paul I, reſembling a Flower-pot ; ſe- 
veral gold Cha'ices weighing three or four Pounds, ſet with 
Emeralds, Sapphires, Rubies, and Diamonds. After the 
Eccleſiaſtic, who attended us, had let us view theſe curious 
Ornaments, he ſaid he would ſhew us ꝝna bella Galantarin, 
or a pretty Toy. This was a little Altar quite covered with 
precious Stones; among which were a Hyacinth, of the Size 
of a middling Snuff box; an Agua Marina, the Bigneſs of a 
Walnut, not at all inferior to that in the Crown of Great- 
Britain; likewiſe two Topazes of the ſame Bigneſs. In a 
Box 1s repreſented the Manger at Bethlehem. 

After leaving this beautiful Ornament, we were conducted 
to the Chapel Szrozzz, where, as well as in that of the Ma- 
donna adjoining, are good Paintings. The next is a Cha- 
pel belonging to the C/ Family, in which are two Tombs 
of Cardinals deſcended from that Houle, of Pzetra Paragera, 
with brais Buſts. Here is likewiſe a fine Monument of 
green, red, and yellow Marble, erected to the _—_ of 
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Auguſtino Favoriti, by the Baron Furſtenberg, Biſhop of Mun- 


/ter and Paderborn; it was executed by Careani, from a De- 


ſign of Gimignani, 

Among the ſeveral learned Men buried in this Church, I 
ſhall only mention one, namely, Platina, the Papal Hiſto - 
riographer, Author of the Lives of ſeveral Popes. 

On Account of the Relic of the holy Manger, this Church 
is ſometimes called St. Maria ad Præſete, ikewiſe, Liberi- 
ana, from a Pope of that Name, who was the Founder 
of it, 

In the Area, on the fouth Side of the Church of St. Ma- 
ria Maggiore, Paul VI. erected a fluted Column of Marble 
gilt, and on it an Image of the Virgin Mary, of Braſs gilt, 
turning her Face toward the Church, 

In the Reign of that Pope, this Pillar was found among 
the Ruins under the Walls of the 'Temple of Peace, near 
the triumphal Arch of Titus Veſpaſian, and removed hither 
under the Inſpection of Carol: Moderni. 

On the Pedeſtal are two Eagles and two Dragons, which 
ſcem to ſupport the Column. From hence a Street leads 
directly in a ſtraight Line to the Later an Church. 

Sixtus I. cauſed to be erected, under the Direction of the 
famous Fontana, on the other Side of St. Maria Maggiore, 
towards St. Pudentia, an Egyptian Obeliſk, found at the En- 
trance of the Tomb of the Emperor Augy/tus. Another O- 
beliſk, exactly reſembling this, is fill lying near the Place 
where this lay, broken to Pieces; the former is forty-two 
Reman Feet high, excluſive of the Baſe. 

St. Maria * Minerva has its Name from a Temple 
erected by Pompey the Great to the Goddeſs Minerva. When 
this Temple was decayed, ſome Benedictine Nuns, whom, 
in the Year 750, Leo [/aurus drove out of Greece, ſettled 
here; and aiter them the Demmrcans, who continue in 

Poſſeſſion of it. This Church is full of fine Paintings, and 
has ſeveral beautiful Chapels; among the latter, that of the 
Hlrcbrandini Family is molt remarkable for its Statues, 
d ſepulchral Monuments, and, indeed, well deſerves the 
Obſervation of the Curious. Ad joining to it is the Chapel 
Hella Annunsicta, in Which is the Statue of Pope Urtan VII. 
ttanding on a Tomb, done by Ambrejio Malwicino. In the 
def rgi Chapel are two braſs Angels on a Monument, erect- 
ed to the Memory of 4:;brofio Srrexz!, by Tadaeo Lanai. 


Not 
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Not far from the high Altar, is a Piece repreſenting CBriſ 


carrying his Croſs, as big as Life, in white Marble. The 
Foot which is fixed foremoſt, and covered with gilt Bronze, 
is often kiſſed by the miſtaken Vulgar, and the Statue much 
valued, being the Work of Mich. Angelo Buonarota. 

The ſuperb Monuments of Leo X. and Clement VII. are 
in the Choir of the Church ; the Statue of the former was 
done by Raphael de Monte Lupo, and that of the latter by 
Geo. Baccio Bigio; but all the other Ornaments of both Mo- 
numents are by Bandinelli. 

In another Part of the Church is the Monument of Paul 
IV. done by Ja. and Themas Caſſignola; and, alſo, another 
erected to the Memory of Cardinal Pimentel, by Bernini. 
The beautiful Statues upon the Lomb of Cardinal Bonelli 
were performed by that great Artiſt Hercules Ferrata. 

About thirty Vears ſince, a certain Prelate began the Build- 
ing of a Chapel near the Sacriſtry to the Honour of St. Do- 
minic; but, his Architect being judged unequal to the Taſk, 
he was deſired to employ another, at which he was ſo piqued 
that he dropped the Deſign, when he had erected eight 

lack and white marble Pillars. But Benedidt XIII, zealous 
for the Glory of his Order, cauſed the Chapel to be finiſh- 
ed in ſo elegant a Manner, that it is now well worth ſee- 
ing. In the Chapel 4% Ry/ario, is a beautiful Group in 
Marble, repreſenting the Virgin Mary, the Infant Jeſus, 
and St. John the Baptiſt, Contiguous to a Pillar, on the 
other Side of the Church, is a Monument erected to the 
beatiſied Maria Raggi, with her Buſt in Bronze; and, on 


the Altar in the Sacriſty, a fine Crucifix, by Andrea Sacchi. 


Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, thought himſelf unworthy 
of being buried in the Church, and, therefore, his Tomb 
was erected on the Steps, at the Entrance of it. 

The Library of the Convent, furniſned with more than 
fifty thouſand Volumes, is well worth Notice. The Length 
of it is a hundred common Paces, and the Breadth twenty- 
ſix. The principal Librarian, at preſent, is P. Auniani; it 
is open every Day from Eight to Eleven in the Forenoon, 
and from Iwo till Five in the Afternoon, except Thur/- 
days and Holidays. Cardinal Caſanata, a Neapsiitan, left a 
conſiderable Legacy ſor the Increaſe of this Library; in 
Acknowledgement of which, his Statue in white Marble, 
done by Le Ccoc, is placed at the End of this Gallery. 
Before 
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Before the Entrance of the Library are ſeveral panegyrical 


Inſcriptions, in Honour of Clement XI, Innocent XII, and 
Cardinal Caſanata, who were the greateſt Benefactors. 

In this Convent are ſeveral good Pieces of Painting; and 
here are regularly maintained an Hundred and fifty Monks, 
excluſive of Foreigners belonging to this Order. The 
Structure is ſix Stories high, but the uppermoſt are very 
low; which greatly diminiſhes the Beauty of this ſpacious 
Edifice. 

Here the formidable Court of Inquiſition, which is de- 
teſted even by all rational R:zman Catholics themſelves, is 
held every Weane/day. The General of the Dominican Or- 
der always prefides there, next to the Biſhops. Three 
Congregations of the holy Office fit every Week; the firſt 
in the Palace of the Inquiſition ; the ſecond at Alla Minerva, 
where the Proceſſes are regularly digeſted, to be laid before 
his Holineſs, at the third Meeting, which is held at the 
Palace where the Pope reſides. The Number of Cardinal- 
Inquiſitors is not fed; fometimes there are twelve, or 
more: Theile are aſſiſted by ſeveral Divines and Officers; 
but they are not fo ſtrict in Italy, as in Spain and Portugal; 
the Lalians not being ſo weak as to intruſt them with ſuch 
abſolute Power. 

Their Rigour is remarkably abated towards Foreigners, 
thoſe belonging to Cardinals, and ſuch as are under the 
Protection of foreign Miniſters. The Marquis de Montelecn, 
when he was Ambaſſador from Spain to the Hague, told Ba- 
ron Forfiner, that, a Nephew of Cardinal Ingeriali bein 
engaged in Play at a public Billiard-Table, if I miſtake not, 
at Genoa, one of the Company was reading a long Article 
in the News-paper, relating to the Pope; the young Gen- 
t'eman, happening to miſs the Ball of his Antagonin, in the 
Heat of Play, cried out in a Pet, Avec w9tre feuti Pape vous 
me faire perdre le Jeu, 6% With vour fooliſh Pope vou have 
made me loſe my Game.” The Inquiſitors, ſoon after, 
got Intelligence ot it; but the young Gentleman being re- 
bed to a Cardinal, whom it was not prudent to 'offend, 
tney tranſmitted an Account thereof to his Eminence, who 
had it huſhed vp. Some Time afterward he ſent for his 
Nephew, and, after exprefling his Satisfaction with his Con- 
duct, deſired him to recollect whether he knew of any E- 
nemies, and Mhether he bad not ſpoken too freely of the 

| Empe- 
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Emperor or the King of France. Theſe and other Queſtions 
being anſwered in the Negative, the Cardinal proceeded to 

alk if he had not been wanting in Reſpect to the Pope. U; 
on which, the pettiſh Words he uttered at Genoa immedi- 
ately occurring to him, he anſwered, that he could not re- 
member that he had ever been guilty of any Thing of that 
Kind, except once, in the Heat of Play, ſomething that 
might be conſtrued diſreſpectful had eſcaped him. Upon 
which the Cardinal concluded the Converſation with this 
Advice, Though you are at Liberty to think what you 
e will of the Pope, yet it is neither neceſſary or prudent to 
mention it. | : 6 Lex 
The Palace of the Inquiſition, together with the Priſon of 
thoſe unhappy Perſons who fall under its Diſpleaſure, is in 
another Part of the City, not far from St. Peter's. But what 
paſſes within the Walls of that Structure, is as little known 
at Rome, as the Tranſactions of the Seraglio are at Conflanti- 
rnople. Boards are placed before moſt of the Windows, like 

thoſe in a great many Nunneries.. , bal 
The Bleſfing and Curſing of printed Books, likewiſe, de- 
pend chiefly on the Dominicans ; the Maeſtro del Sacro Pa- 
laxxo, without whoſe Permiſſion no Book is to be printed, 
nor read when prohibited, together with the Secretary of 
the Congregation dell Indice, of whom & Licence muſt be 
obtained for Reading a prohibited Book, even out of the 
Juriſdiction of the 2 of Nome, being both of this Order. 
The Council of Trent firſt publiſhed an Index Librorum pro- 
bibitorum, or a Catalogue of prohibited Books, and of the 
dangerous Paſſages in others permitted to be read. This 
is now continued from Time to Time by the Congregatio 
Judices; but with what judgment appears from the follow- 
ing Inſtance, among ſeveral others, of an Inquiſitor, Who, 
in a Book written by Naudæus, expunged theſe Words, 
Virgo fata eſt, Thus ſpoke the Virgin, with this Addi- 
tion, Propefitio hæretica, nam non datur Fatum, An here- 

' * tical Propoſition, there is no ſuch Thing as Fate.“ 

Near the Ruins of the ancient Temple of Minerva, in 
the Deminican Garden, is a Pyramid embelliſhed with ſeve- 
ral Egyptian Hieroglyphics ;. but ſome of thera are damaged. 
It is three Roman Palms, or between ſixteen and ſeventeen 
Feet in Height. Pope Alexander VII. erected this Pyramid 
before the Gharch ol St. Maria ſotra Minerva, in the Year 
| | | | 1607, 
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1667, placing it on the Back of an Elephant, finely execu- 
ted by Bernini | 

The Church of St. Maria de Monti, though ſituated in a 
Valley, has its Name from the circumjacent Hills, Z/qui/zze, 
Viminal, and Quirinal. It is an elegant Structure, and well 
worth Obſervation for its beautiful Paintings. 

The Church of St. Maria in Nawicella hath ſome uu 
Paintings in Freſco, by Julio Romano and Perino del Vago 
It derives its Name from a marble. Boat placed before the 
Church, and faid to be a Votive Piece for a Deliverance in 
a Storm. This Church is generally locked up, being ſituated 
in a ſolitary Part of the City. : 

The Church of St. Maria Nuovo is alſo called St. Fran- 
ceſca Romano, from that Saint's ſplendid Tomb of Jaſper and 


other Gems, executed by Bernini, which is a ſufficient En- 


comium. Near the Altar, on the right Hand, are two 
Blocks of Marble, ſurrounded by a Sort of iron Lattice, and 
on them two Cavities, which they pretend are the Impreſ- 
ſions made by the Knees of St. Peter, founded on the Fable 
of Simon Magus's Flying in the Air before the Emperor Nero, 
till, by the Prayers of St. Peter, he fell down in the Empe- 
ror's Preſence, — his Legs, and expired in a few Days. 
Before the Altar are two Angels in white Marble, holding 
Lamps; and over the Altar is the Picture of the Virgin 
Mary, painted by St. Luke, of which Abundance of Stories 
are related. Here is alſo the Monument of Gregory XI. a- 
dorned with fine Baſs-Reliefs, repreſenting his public En- 
try when he removed the Papal Seat from dwignon to Rome. 

The Church itſelf was once Part of the Court of Nero's 
golden Palace, facing the Square, where are ſtill ſome of 
the Remains of the Temple of Peace. 

In the Church of St. Maria della Pace, are ſeveral cele- 
brated Pieces of Painting, but not taken proper Care of, 
Near the Entrance of the firſt Chapel, on the right Hand, 
are four Pieces in Freſco, namely, two Prophets and two 
Sybils, done by Raphael; and, oppoſite to theſe, four other 


Pieces, by Timoteo della Vite d' Urbino, who was cotemporary 


with Raphael. Vincenzo del Raſſi and Balthaſar Peruxxi have 
likewiſe left ſome fine Specimens of their exalted Geniuſes 
in this Church. Girol. Sermonetia has painted the Nati- 
vity of Chriſt with the Adoration of the Shepherds; and 
Carlo Maratti the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, On 
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the high Altar is one of the ſeven Pictures of the Virgin, 
ſaid to be painted by St. Luke. The two marble Statues of 
Peace and Juſtice are done by Stephano Maderno. 
The Church of St. Maria della Pietd in Campo Saucto is the 
Burial-place of the Pope's Sci, Guard, and is chiefly fre- 
uented by them. Over the high Altar is a Piece of our 
— s Deſcent from the Croſs, by Caravaggio; on the 
right Hand is the Leading out of Chri/? to be crucified, by 
Jacob Haaſe, a Native of Antwerp; and, on the Left, the 
1 of Chriſt, by Franceſco Fiamingo. In the Church- 


| = are a great Number of handſome Tombs, ſo that ſome 


ours are neceſſary to run over the Epitaphs ; many of 


which are to be met with in Alveri, intitled, Roma in ogni 


Stato. 

The Aſhes of Nero are ſaid to have been buried on the 
Spot where St. Maria del Popolo now ſtands, and that from 
them a Haſel-tree was produced, which proved the Habita- 
tion of ſeveral evil Spirits; till Pope Pa/chal II. ordered the 
Aſhes to be dug up and thrown into the Tyber, which ter- 
minated the Miſchiets produced by ſuch a Rendezvous of 
Spectres. This legendary Tale is certified by an Inſcription 
on the Pavement of the Church, where the Haſel-tree for- 
merly grew. Near it, on the left Hand, is the Monument 
of A/canius Maria Sforza, and oppoſite to it that of Cardinal 
Bai, both of white Marble, and decorated with Baſſo-Re- 
lievo's, by Andrea Sanſovino. On the Monument of the lat- 
ter is the Statue of a Woman, which ſeems to repreſent Vir- 
tue, the Drapery of which cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
The Repreſentation of Death, 3 with the Tomb 
made by Giov. Baptiſta Giſleni for himſelf, are well worth 
obſerving. 

In the Chapel of the Chigi Family, are ſeveral fine Paint- 
ings, and in each Corner a marble Statue. Thoſe of Ekjah 
and Jonah were done by Lorenzo, after a Deſign of Ra- 
pbael; and the other two, with the Monument, * Bernini. 
In the beautiful Chapel belonging to the Cibo Family, are 
twelve Pillars of Giallo Antico, and ſeveral good Pieces of 
Sculpture in green Marble; likewiſe, three Pieces of Paint- 


ing, of which the Martyrdom of St. Laurence, and that of 


St. Barbara, are charmingly executed. 

There are two Churches called St. Maria in Portico, but 
that in the Campitelli, or the new Church, is the principal; 
a | | >," 
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che Picture of che Virgin Mary, by St. Lule, being brought 
from the old Church, now called St. Galla, and placed in 
this new Structure, which, among others, has two fine 
Chapels belonging to the Altieri Family, remarkable for 
their marble Decorations. In the firſt are two Coffins, and 
the Buſt of a Lady; on one, the Word Umbra, a Shade; 
and of a Man on the other, with the Word nihil, nothing; 
both Coffins are ſupported by Lions of the fineſt red Por- 
phyry, without any of thoſe white Specks uſually ſeen in 
Pieces of that Stone. In the other Chapel are two remark- 
able Pillars of Marmo fiorito, or flowered Marble, each of 
one intire Block, though- twelve Feet in Circumference, and 
near twenty-five in Height. 

The Church of St. Maria Regina Cali alla Lungara is 

well worth ſeeing. The Tabernacle on the high Altar is 
adorned with Lapis Lazuli and other Gems, Bas, Relief: 
of Ivory, and twiſted Pillars of white Agate. The Pave- 
ment before the Altar is an elegant Piece of inlaid Work, 
conſiſting of grey and white Marble. The Church belongs 
to the Carmelite Nuns, and is ſplendidly decorated by the 
Munificence of the Princeſs Anna Celonna, Wife to Prince 
Dam Taddeo Barbarini, to whoſe Memory here is a ſuperb 
Monument. 
The Church of St. Maria della Scala belongs to the Car- 
melites, and has a fine Tabernacle decorated with fluted 
Pillars of Oriental Alabaſter, and Capitals of gilt Bronze. 
Here are alſo ſome good Paintings, by Arpino, Luca, Palma, 
and others. 

In the Church of St. Maria Tranſpontina, are two Pillars 
of a very hard Species of Marble, called Breccia, to which 
St. Peter and St. Paul are faid to have been faſtened when 
they were ſcourged in the Reign of Nero. The Altar is ve- 
— being adorned with eight Pillars of Sicilian 
aſper. 

5 On the Spot where the Church of St. Maria in Traftevere 
is now erected, was the ancient Taberna Meritoria, or Hoſ- 
pital for decayed Roman Soldiers. On Chriftmas-Day, a 
Fountain of Oil is ſaid to have ſprung up in the Place where 
the high Altar now ſtands. 

Near St. Firmiar's Altar, are preſerved three black Stones, 
having theſe Words inſcribed near them, Hz Lapides Peaibus 
Martyrum alligabentur, ** __ Stones uſed to be faſtened 
2 « to 
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c to the Martyrs Feet.” I look upon them to have been an. 


tique Weights. The Pavement of the Church, eſpecially 
near the high Altar, is of fine inlaid Work. The Taberna- 
cle is ornamented with four Porphyry Pillars ; and, in the 
Tribuna, are ſeveral moſaic Pieces. The Monument of Car- 
dinal Philippi de Alengon, Titular of this Church, and Bi- 
ſhop of Oſtia, is adorned with a fine Baſs-Relief of white 
Marble, conſiſting of twenty human Figures. 

In this Church are twenty-three large Pillars, each form- 
ed out of one intire Block of Oriental Granate. The Vulgar 
believe that the twenty-fourth was taken away by the Be- 
vil, and carried through the Air to Prague. In the Chapel, 
near the 'Tribuna, is an admired Piece, repreſenting a Child 
ſtrowing Flowers, done by Dominico Zampieri, often cele- 
brated by the Name of Dominichino. The Maſter-piece of 
this great Artiſt, at Rome, is on the Cieling of this Church, 
being the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, whoſe majeſtic, 
but tweet and modeſt Countenance, together with the ex- 

reſſive Aſſiduity of the Angels to attend her, ſtrike the 
Beholder with an agreeable Surpriſe, 

In the Portico, bre the Church, are four Pillars of 
Granate, and, on the right Hand, a large ſtone Coffin, 
with ſome ſcriptural Pieces in Baſs-Reliefs. From the In- 
ſcription we learn, that it was brouglit hither from the Pa- 
lace of Cardinal Carpegni, in the Year 1707. 

The Church of St. Marie e St. Gregorio in Vallicella is 
alſo called CHieſa Nuova, or the New Church, and belongs 
to the Fathers of the Oratory, The Lovers of Painting will 
find an agreeable Entertainment here; but none of the 
Pieces ſeem to excel thoſe in the Dome, where the Glories 
of the Celeſtial Paradiſe are exquiſitely repreſented, by Pietro 
di Cortona. The Burial of Chrift by Michael Angelo Cara- 
wazgio, in the ſecond Chapel on the right Hand, and the 
Virgin Mary, by Rubens, on the high Altar, are both ex- 
guiately performed. The Chapel of St. Philip Neri is in- 
vrely lined with Marte, Agate, Mother of Pearl, and pre- 
ciods Stones. This Saint's Body is depoſited under the Al- 
tar in à ſilver Shrine. In the adjoining Convent is a Libra- 
ry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand Volumes. 

It would be a tedious Taſk to give a Deſcription of all 
the Churches in Rome dedicated to te holy Virgin, though 


none of them want their particular Train of Votaries ; but, 
| what 
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what is ſomething ſingular, many who place the greateſt 
Confidence in a particular Statue of the Virgin Mary in 
ſome Church, give themſelves no Trouble at all about the 
other Statues of the ſame Virgin in other Churches; whence 
they muſt certainly think that there were ſeveral Mothers of 
Chrift, and that each of them can be of no effectual Ser- 
vice but in one particular Place. I ſhall conclude my Ac- 
count of the Churches dedicated to the Virgin, with the 
fineſt of them all, namely, Madonna della Vittoria, Our 
« Lady of Victory,“ belonging to the Carmelites. It was 
Peres 6 dedicated to St. Paul, but changed its Name, at 
the bringing of an Image of St. Mary hither, which perform- 
ed a great Miracle in a Battle againſt the Heretics, on the 
white Mountains near Prague, in 1621, It is not improba- 
ble but the Monks of this Convent have ſome Picture of 
ſo memorable a Tranſaction. The Image of St. Mory i. 
placed over the high Altar, and 1s profuſely decorated with 
valuable Gems, preſented by the Houſe of Auſtria and its 
Allies. | 

The Picture, in the firſt Chapel on the right Hand, of 
the penitent Mary Magdalen, is by Mercati; and in the o- 
ther Chapel are ſome fine Pieces, particularly the Virgin 
Mary holding the Infant Fe/us to St. Francis, by Domenic lu no. 

In the Chapel of St. Zo/eph, are four Pillars of green, and 
a Baſs-Relief of white Marble. The latter repreſents our 
Saviour in the Manger, and the Shepherds paying him their 
Adorations. Here are ſome tine Statues by Dominica; one of 
which is the Infant Jeſus, beautifully repreſented in the 
Virgin's Lap. | | 

In St. There/ia's Chapel, are great Quantities of fine Ne- 
gro Antico, and fix Butts of Cardinals, of the Family of 
Cornaro ; together with the Statue of this Saint, and another 
of an Angel deſcending to her, both by Bernini, who drew 
the Plan of the whole Chapel. The Saint is repreſented ly- 
ing intranced, and the Artiſt himſelf always conſidered it 
as his Maſter- piece. Indeed, all muſt acknowledge it to be 
inimitable. "The next Chapel is richly ornamented with ſe- 
veral fine Gems, eſpecially Lapis Lazuli. 

Here is alſo a Painting of the Crucifixion, by Guido Rhe- 
ni, The Church itſelf is ſmall, but, for Marble, Painting, 
and Gilding, equal to moſt. In the Convent Treaſury is 
an Image ot the Virgin Mary, 8 Span long, formed out of 
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one ſolid Piece of Amber. It was a Preſent from the Houſe of 
Bavaria; the Face and the Infant uus are of Ivory. Here 
is alſo the Crown of Gold which the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
preſented to the miraculous Image of the Virgin Mary, 
which, beñdes Rubies and Emeralds, and other precious 


Stones, is adorned with a Sapphire, equal in r to 


a Haſel- Nut. A Pierd, or the Virgin Mary with a dead 
Jeſus in her Lap, in Ivory, on a Ground of Jaſper, is an 
excellent Piece. In the ſame Chamber is the Battle of the 
White Mountain, near Prague, painted in four Pieces; to- 
gether with a Portrait of the Carmelite Monk Deminico di 
Gieſu Maria, who found the above Image of the Virgin in 
the Village of Strachonitx in Bohemia, in a very battered Con- 
dition, the Heretics, as they alledge, having torn out its 
Eyes. In the Burying Vault lies a Prince 9 from 
the Houſe of Bavaria, who died here ſome Time a- 
go. Here is alſo one of the Brothers of the Convent, 
whoſe Skin, from the Dryneſs of the Place, adheres ſo cloſe 
to the Bones, that they ſtill retain their natural Poſition, 
though he has been buried in a Vault many Vears. Theſe, 
and ſeveral other Curioſities, may be ſeen for two Paoli's, 
about one Shilling Sterling. | 

I Sagro Monte della Pieta was inſtituted to prevent the 
Extortions of Uſurers, by which the Diſtreſſes of the Poor | 
are ſo extremely aggravated. in other Countries. Here you 
receive two Thirds of the Value of the Pledge ; and, if it 
does not exceed thirty Scudi, or Crowns, no Intereſt is 
paid; but, if more, two fer Cent. only. If the Pledge | 
is not redeemed in eighteen Months, it is publicly fold, and | 
the Overplus reſerved for the Owner; but this Sale may 
be prevented by only renewing the Obligation, which is | 
done without Trouble or Expence. For ſupporting this | 
Fund, which, beſides relieving the Diſtreſſes of the Poor, 
affords a Suſtenance to ſeveral People, Legacies have been 
left by Popes, and other Perſons of Rank, There 1s alto 
a particular Fraternity who take Care that every Thing is 


conducted in the moſt equitable Manner. In this Chapel, or 


Oratory, is a Madenna della Pietd, by Dominico Guido, in 
Marble. Here is likewiſe a Baſs-Relief, by Theodon, repre- 
ſenting 7o/eph ſupplying the Egyprians with Corn during 
the Famine ; and another by, le Gros, of Tolias lending ten 
Pounds to Gabriel. Nothing can be more properly defi gned 
| | than 
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than the Figures in this Baſſo-Relievo ; one is telling out 
Money, another writing Receipts, a third entering it in a 
Book; all extremely well expreſſed. Theſe Montes Pieta's 
are, in other Parts, called Lombardies, or Loan-Chambers. 

The Church of St. Nicolo di Tolentino is decorated with 
fine Paintings, and ſome marble Pillars, of a violet Colour, 
called Pawonaceo, In the Gawvotti Chapel is an excellent 
Piece in Baſſo-Relievo, placed over the Altar, repreſenting 
the Virgin Mary, as ſhe is ſaid to have appeared to a Peaſant 
at Savona, It is of white Marble, and eſteemed the Maſter- 
piece of that famous Reman Statuary, Co/mo Fancelli, On 
one Side of the Altar is the Statue of Jeep, and, on the 
other, that of St. John the Baptiſt, The former is by Au- 
thoni Raggt, and the latter by Hercules Ferrata. 

The Church of St. Oz9/+10 is not deſtitute of fine Paint- 
ings ; but chiefly viſited by Strangers, on Account of the 
elegant View it affords of the whole City of Rome. Two 
Monuments, exactly reſembling one another, have been 
erected here by Cardinal Franci/co Barbarini; one to his Pre- 
ceptor Bernardo Guglielmo, and the other of the learned 70% 
Barclay; but the Widow of the latter reſented ſo highly the 
Indignity offered to her Huſband, who, beſides his extraor- 
dinary Learning, was of a noble Family in Scotland, by be- 
ing placed contiguous to a wretched Pedant, as ſhe termed 
Guglelmo, that ſhe would willingly have demoliſhed the Mo- 
nument ; but, that being out of her Power, ſte found Means 
to carry off the Buſt of her Huſband, which had been placed 
upon it. 

On the Pavement of this Church is a flat Stone, having a 
ſhort Inſcription to the Memory of the famous Tafo, whole 


Remains were depoſited under it, in the Year 1595. Near 


it is a Monument erected to the Memory of Alexander Guido, 
who was extremely deſirous of being buried near 7 ae, which. 
was in ſome Meaſure complied with, his Body having been 
removed from T «/culum, where he died, on the 12th of June, 
1712, aged 63 Years, by Lewis, one of the Princes of Mi- 
randola, and depoſited here, near thoſe of his beloved Taye. 

Six of Pope Clement Xith's Homilies, which are read on ſe- 
veral Feſtivals, before the Cardinals in St. Peter's Church, 
have been rendered into /ta/ian Verſe by Alexander Guido, 
and a ſeventh by Bernardino Perfecto. They were all ori- 
ginally written and delivered in the Latin Language; but 
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they have been tranſlated into moſt of the Languages of Eu- 
reße. The whole Number of them are twenty-eight, and a 
very pompous Impreſſion of the Italian Tranſlation was pub- 
liſhed in olio, at Rome, in 1722, embelliſhed with Copper- 
plates of his Coins and Medals. | 
L' Offitio de Poveri Fanciulli di St. Micheli a Ripa Grande, 
or © The Hoſpital for poor Children,” is ſo ſpacious a Struc- 
ture, that the Front, Bing the Tiber, extends itſelf above 
five hundred Paces in Length, and is four Stories hig.1, It 


is a moſt excellent Foundation for educating Orphans, who 


are left to chuſe their Trade according to their natural Pro- 
penſity, when they arrive at the Age of twenty Years; and, 
as ſoon as they are able to maintain themſelves, diſmiſſed 
with new Cloaths, and twenty-five Scudi or Crowns in their 
Pockets. Excellent Tapeſtry is made here; ſeveral Work- 
men, from the Gobelins at Paris, having been procured, for 
the Perfection of this Manufacture. When any Lad appears 
to have a ſine Genius, he is inſtructed in Drawing, during 
two or three Vears; and afterwards ſpends nearly the ſame 
Time in obtaining a Proficiency in Tapeſtry. Old diſabled 
Servants, who, through old Age and In firmities, are ren- 
dered incapable of providing for themſelves, are alſo ad- 
mitted into this Hoſpital. In the Church the two Sexes 
were ſeparated by an iron Lattice. Their Food, when] viſited 
this Hoſpital in Lent, conſited of dried Fiſh, Cheſnuts, a 
{ſmall Loaf and a Half, and a Can of Wine. Their Houſe 


of Correction will contain a Hundred and fifty Perſons, 


where thoſe who fail to perform their weekly Taſk, are put 
into a Machine which Shackles both Hands and Feet, and 
there undergo their Diſcipline. Formerly, they were ſcourged 
with leather Thongs, but, a Lad expiring under the Diſci- 
pline, they have ſince uſed Scourges made of Cords. 

Near the Church of St. Paolo alle tre Fontane, is that of 
SS. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle tr: Fontane, originally dedi- 
cated to St. Paul, and ſhould be vilited at the ſame Time. 
The latter, however, deſerves Notice only from the twelve 
Apollles painted on the Wall, as it is ſaid, from the Deſigns 

Raphael. 

Oppoſite to this Church is a very elegan: ne tor of St. 
Maria della Scala del Cielo, „St. Mary of the Ladder to 
Heaven,” of an octangular Form. In the Tribuna, over the 
Altar of St, Bernard, is ſome ancient Moſaic Work, 75 the 
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Altar- piece repreſents Angels carrying Souls from Purga- 


tory; for, if we will credi a Certificate on the Wall, every 


Maſs, ſaid here, delivers a Soul from that Priſon. From this 


Chapel you enter the Catacombs, or ſubterraneous Paſſages, 
which are ſaid formerly to have extended to Oi. In the 
Area, between the Churches of St. Vincenzo e Anaſta/io and 
St. Maria della Scala del Ciel, extending to St. Paoli al e irò 
Fontane, ten thouſand Chri/tians are ſaid to have ſuffered 
Martyrdom. 

The high Altar, which 1s on the right Hand, is decorated 
with Pillars of green Porphyry, which can hardly be equalled 
for Beauty. Near theſe is a Pillar four Feet high, incloſed 
with Wood and iron Rails, and on it this Inſcription : 


Columna ſupra quam decapitatus fuit S. Paulus Apeſtolus. 
The Pillar on which St. Paul the Apoſtle was beheaded. 


Oppoſite to this Altar is another, adorned with red Por- 
phyry Pillars, and, over it, the Martyrdom of St. Perer, 
painted by Guido Rhenz, In this Church you may purchaſe 
a oreat Variety of Medals and Amulets of a ſmall Size, on 
which are repreſented religious Hiſtories, or Perſons famous 
for their Piety; and by Virtue of a Mats ſaid over them, are 
conſidered as efficacious Remedies for the Head-ach, Epi- 
lepſy, and other Diſorders. A little farther from the City, 
on this Road, is the Church of the Annunciation, where In- 
dulgences may be procured for ten thouſand Years. Here I 
cannot but obſerve that Proteſtants are miſtaken, in imagin- 


ing the Term of Indulgences to relate to this Life; and, 


conſequently, that an Indulgence for a Year authoriſes the 
Perſon to commit Sin during that Term. But the Reman 
Catholics conſider Indulgences in a very different Light; 
for Inftance, they conceive that a Perſon, who, for the Pu- 
rification of his Soul, ought to remain a Hundred thouſand 
Years in Purgatory, ſhall be diſcharged at the Expiration of 
ten Thouſand, if he has taken Care, in his Life-time, to 
22 himſelf with Indulgences for ninety thouſand Years. 
n the Cathedrals and principal Churches are ſeven privi- 
leged Altars to be viſited for this Purpoſe, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by this Inſcription, Unum ex ſeptem Altaribus, © One 


of the ſeven Altars.“ 


Something nearer the City of Rome is the Bafilica di St. 
Paoli Fuori delle Mura, or St. Paul's without the Walls,“ 
C 5 in 
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in the Road to Ofa, which, next to St. Peter's, is th 
in the ia, w. next to 8, iö * 


Church in Rome; being, in Breadth, one Hundred a 
common Paces, and about a Hundred and ſixty in Length; 
but, according to the Roman geometrical Meaſure, its Length 


is ſixty, and its Breadth about forty Paces. The principal 


Door is of Bronze, adorned with ſcriptural Hiſtories, and 
over it is the following Inſcription : 


Hæc Domus eft Domini, & ſacri Limina Regni; 
Huc properate Populi, hæc Domus eft Domini ! 


This is the Houſe of God, and the Entrance to his ſacred 
Kingdom; a 


Come hither, ye People, this is the Houſe of the Lord! 


This Structure is ſupported by fourſcore and ten very 
large Pillars, many of which are of Oriental Granate, ſome 
of Pa vonaxæxo; but all of them antique. At the Altar are 
thirty Pillars of Porphyry of an ineſtimable Value, beſides 
fourteen d Pillars of Marble, called Saligno Cipolino. Near 
the Sacriſty, in the Court of the Benedi#ine Convent of the 
Congregatione Montis Caſſini, or St. Tu/tina of Padua, are two 


Pillars of Cipolino Marble, and fix of Granate; and, further 


on, ſeven ſuperb Pillars of Granate. Within the Convent are 
an Hundred and ninety-four Pillars, moſt of which are not yet 
erected. The Church is divided into five Ifles ; the Pillars of | 
the middle Iſle are about three Fathoms in Circumference, | 
and each formed out of one intire Block of Marble, beauti- 
fully variegated with white Veins ; and, if properly poliſhed, 
would have a fine Effect. The Pavement is very irregular, 
being compoſed of Fragments of Inſcriptions, Baſſo-Relievo's, 
Sc. Cornelius Margarini, a Benedictine Monk, has been at 
the Pains of copying and publiſhing an Account of this 
Floor. In this Church are to be obtained Indulgences for 
fix thouſand Years ; and | cannot but reproach thoſe who are 
really perſuaded that eternal Felicity is to be obtained by 
theſe Indulgences, of viſiting Churches and Altars, that 
they do not ſpend more of their Time at Rome; it being the 
only Place where Happineſs may be acquired at fo cheap a 
Rate, as Indulgences may be obtained for twenty thouſand ' 
Years, in a Forenoon, by viſiting proper Churches. 

The Baſilica di S. Paolo is one of the four that boaſt of 
the Porta Sancta, opened only in the Year of the Jubilee, 


though 


. 
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though I could not perceive any Croſs upon it. This Church 
hath likewiſe the Honour of haviag an Altar, at which the 
Pope alone 1s itted to ſay Maſs. On the Side of the 
Church, towards the Oftia Road, is an elegant Chapel, de- 
dicated to the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, ereQed by that 
great Architect, Carlo Maderni, Not far from it is a mira- 
culous Crucifix, ſaid to have often diſcourſed with St. Bridget, 
a Swediſh Princeſs, of whom here is a fine Statue of Mar- 
ble in a praying Attitude, by Maderno. They pretend to 
ſnew here a Garment of the Virgin Mary, and the Bones of 
the Apoſtle St. Paul. 

The Moſaic Work, on the arched Roof of this Church, 
was performed in the Time of Leo the Great, and, from an 
Inſcription, appears to have been done at the Expence of 
Placida, a Siſter of the Emperors, Honorius and Arcadius. 

Without the Church is a marble Pillar twenty-ſix Feet in 
Height, ſupported by two Sphinxes, and finely ornamented 


* with Baſſo-Relievo's. From the Vine- branches and Bunches 


of Grapes, ſome believe it to have been brought from the 
Temple of Bacchus ; but others ſay, it belonged to that of 
Vulcan, and others to that of Vea. It formerly ſtood in 
the Church, and the Tapers, at Eafter, uſed to be placed 
on it. The Top is decorated with a Croſs, and on both 
Sides are Inſcriptions, ſignifying that it formerly ftood with- 
in the Church. 

In the Church of St. Pancrazio Fuori del Muro, are two 
Deſks, decorated with old Moſaic Work, formerly uſed; one 
for reading theGoſpel, the other for the Epiſtles. The Canopy 
of the Altar is ſupported by four Porphyry Pillars, and in 
the Altar are fixed ſome Pannels of Porphyry. Out of the 
Church you deſcend into the Catacombs, but they are leſs 
remarkable than thoſe of St. Sebaſtian. 

At the Declivity of the Mount Capitoline, was, anciently, 
a Priſon, called Cisſtodia Mamertina, and Carceres Tullian ; 
and, from a Supp ſition that St. Peter was impriſoned here, 
a Church was built on the Spot, called St. Pietro in Carcere, 
St. Peter in Prifon.” From this Church you deſcend a 
Pair of Stairs, leading to a Dungeon; on the Wall of chis 
Staircaſe is the Impreſſion of a human Face, ſaid to be that 
of St. Peter, one of the inhuman Keepers having ſtruck him 
ſo violently, that his Face fell forwards and left this Im- 

C6 preſſion 


an Inſcription, before which is a ſmall iron Lattice. 
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preſſion on the Stone. This Miracle is commemorated by 


In this Dungeon are many fabulous Relics, not worth 
deſcribing; and over this Church is another Story, and, in 
it, the Church of Gzo/eppe de Falegnami, or Jaſeph the Car- 
penter,” which I have mentioned before. 

On the high Altar of St. Pietro in Montorio, is the moſt 
celebrated and excellent Piece of Painting in the known 
World; it is the Transfiguration of Chrift on Mount Tabor, 
and the laſt Performance of the admirable Raphael. And as 
this Piece was eſteemed a more eloquent Eulogium of that 
great Artiſt's Merit, than the moſt beautiful Inicription, it 
was placed near his Remains, as the moſt affecting Proof of 
the irreparable Loſs the World ſuilained by his premature 
Death, which happened in the thirty-ſeventh Year of his 
Age. Whether the Story of the Poſſeſſed, out of whom the 
Diſciples could not caſt the evil Spirit, introduced at the 
Bottom of this Piece, would not more properly have made a 


ſeparate Picture, or whether it juſtly makes Part of this, 


I ſhall not pretend to determine; it is ſufficient, that a 
{ſmall Overſight of that able Artiſt is far from being ſuffici- 
ent to cenſure his Character. Here is alſo an excellent Piece, 
by Yaſari d' Arezzo, repreſenting St. Paul's Converſion, to- 
gether with ſeveral other remarkable Paintings and fine Mo- 
numents, eſpecially that of Cardinal de Monte. 

In the Court of the Convent is a beautiful Chapel, of a 


round Figure and very lofty ; it is adorned with ſixteen an- 


1 Pillars of Oriental Granate, and was founded by Philip 
III, King of Spain. ä 
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The foregoing Account of the religious Structures and Pa- 
pal Palaces at RoME continued : Wherein St. PR- 
TER's Church, the VATICAN, and the Caſtle of St. 
ANGELO, are particularly deſcribed. 


SIR, 


Am now come to St. Peter's, in the Vatican, which, for 
Largeneſs and Beauty, may well be called the Metropo- 
litan Church of Rome, Italy, and even the whole World. 
Here we evidently ſee to what an amazing Pitch the Roms 
Church, ſo fond of external Pomp and Splendor, hath, within 
two Centuries, carried its favourite Scheme ; namely, that 
of captivating the Senſes, and inſpiring the Minds of the Ig- 
norant with Awe and Submiſſion to the Clergy. Fontana, 
the Younger, m his Account of this Church, obſerved, that 
in his Time, which is above forty Years ago, it had coſt 
above eighty Millions of Reman Scudi, Pope Leo X, by his 
Impatience of forwarding this ſtupendious Structure, occa- 
ſioned thoſe flagrant Abuſes by the Sale of Indulgences, 
which raiſed ſo great a Clamour among the more rational 
Part of Mankind. This it was that gave Texel and Luther 
Room to continue their Hoſtilities againſt the Papal See, and 
how far they have proved prejudicial to it, the Conſequences 
have ſufficiently ſhewn. 

Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have built a Church on this 
Spot, and that the Emperor himſelf carried twelve Baſkets of 
Earth thither ; but, that Structure falling to Decay, Julius II. 
began the preſent Structure, under the Inſpection of the ce- 
lebrated Architect Bramante Lazari, and was continued un- 
der Raphael Urbino, Giuliano Sangallo, Fra. Giocondo Vero- 
neſe, Peruzzi, Antonio Sangallo, Michael Angelo Buonaroti, 
Barozzi, Fontana, Maderno, Bernini, and others. 

Over the Door of this Structure are ſeveral panegyrical 
Inſcriptions ; particularly on the Zeal and Munificence of 
Paul I, Urban VIII, and Innocent X, in compleating this 
noble Edifice. 
2 Clement 
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" Clement VIII. appointed a particular Commiſſion of Car- 
dinals and Prelates to ſuperintend the Building of St. Peter's, 
and talce Cogniſance of all Diſputes relating to the Contracts 
for delivering Materials, and the — Dons of them. 
But the moſt profitable Article to thoſe Commiſſioners is 
that of the Legacy for pious Uſes, which, if the particular 


Place, and Manner of applying them, were not ſpecified in 
the Will; or if what was intended, was already done; or, 


laſtly, if Circumſtances would not admit of cc mplying with 


the Intent of the Legacy, this Committee had a Power of 
appropriating it to the conyag on this Building ; at leaft, 
they always had the Intereſt or Produce of the Legacy, from 
the Deceaſe of the Donor till Judgment was given, though 
in Favour of ſome other religious Body. 
Nothing can be more magnificent than the Area before 
the Church. The Monument of Scipio Africanus, ſaid to 
have been a Pyramid larger then that of C. Se/tius, ſtill re- 
maining, was removed in the Time of Alexander VI, to in- 
hrge this Area; and, certainly, the Eye has loſt nothing by 


the Alteration, The oval Colonade round it has four Rows 


of large Pillars, forming three ſeparate Walks. The Ex- 
tent of this Area may be reckoned from the ſhorteſt Diame- 
ter intercepted between the two Fountains and the Obeliſk, 
which is a Hundred and eighty common Paces ; and its 
tongeſt Diameter, from the Beginning of the Colonade to 
the Front of the Church, is four hundred Paces. Some 


Prints repreſent a Colonade directly facing the Church; but 


there is, in Fact, no ſuch Thing, the Area being clear and 
open to the Entrance of the Church. This Colonade con- 
fiſts of three Hundred and twenty Pillars, of Tivoli Free- 


ſtone, which are ſo large that three Men can hardly fathom 


them. On the Roof, which is flat, ſtand eighty-ſix Statues 
of Saints, all of them twice as big as Life, and deſigned by 
Bernini. The Area is adorned with two lately Fountains ; 
and in the Center ſtands that vaſt Obeliſk, formerly belong- 
ing to Nero's Palace, near this Place, This lofty Obeliſk 
was firſt dedicated to the Sun by S2/o//ris, King of Egypt; 
and, in the Time of Caligula, brought to Reme, in a very 
large Ship, the Dimenſions of which are deſcribed by Pliny, 
Lib. XVI. Cap. 40. Its four Sides terminate at the Top in an 
obtuſe Ange 3 neither is it embellithed with Hieroglyphics 
generally ſeen on EgHtian Obeliſbs. The Weight of y is 


faid to be nine Hundred and ninety-two Thouſand ſeven 
Hundred and eighty-fix Pounds; and its Height eighty 
Feet, excluſive of the Baſe. It was erected by Fontana, 
under Pope Sixtus V, who, in all other Reſpects, was a 
great Benefactor to the City of Rome. In order to raiſe this 
Obeliſk out of the Ground, where it had been as it were bu- 
ried, Fontana contrived forty-one Machines, with iron Rollers 
and large Ropes. All the Powers of theſe Machines were 
applied at once, by Means of eight hundred Men, and a 
Hundred and fixty Horſes. This could not be effected in 
leſs than eight Days; and to bring the Obeliſk to the Place 
where it now ſtands, though only three hundred Paces from 
the Spot where it lay, was a Labour of four Months ; but 
the greateſt Proof of Fontana's Skill in Mechanics was dif- 
layed on the 10th of September 1586, when this ſtupendious 
Maſs was raiſed, by Means of his Machines, which confiſted 
of fifty-two Powers; all which were at once applied by par- 
ticular Signals, of ſounding a Trumpet and ſtriking a Bell. 
Being raiſed to a proper Height, it was fixed on its Baſis, 
amidſt the Acclamations of the People, ringing of Bells, and 
the Diſcharge of the Cannon at St. Angelos Caſtle. Fonta- 
na, if we may credit the common Reports, by confidin 
too much in his Calculations of the Power of his Machmes, 
had almoſt totally miſcarried ; the Ropes having ſtretched 
much more than he expected, whereby the Obeliſk could 
not be raiſed high enough to be fixed on the Pedeſtal. Du- 
ring this Perplexity, an obſcure Perſon is {aid to have called 
out to the Engineers to wet the Ropes, which, being accord- 
ingly done, the Obeliſk was raiſed the Height defired. Fpr- 
tana compleated this Work, the Expence of which amounted 
to thirty-ſeven "Thouſand nine Hundred and ſeventy-five 
Scudi, or Crowns, excluſive of the Crucifix and Pedeſtal, 
in fix Months. It is fixed on the Backs of four Lions, 
without any Cement, .its own enormous Weight being abun- 
dantly ſufficient. 'The Lions are of Bronze gilt, arid placed 
on the Pedeftal. 'The Foundation is very broad and deep, 
and conſiſts intirely of ſmall Pieces of Brick, Tiles, and 
Flint, cemented together, with very ſtrong Mortar. The 
Croſs on the Top is of Braſs gilt, ſeven Feet high; and in it, 
they ſay, is contained a Piece of the true Wood of the real 
Croſs; and whoever, in paſling by it, ſays a Pater-nefter, 
and Av Maria, tor the Proſperity of the Romiſb —_ 
oy | mutle 
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intitled to an Indulgence of ten Years and ten Times forty 


Days. | 
. geveral Medals, ſtruck on this Occaſion, are laid in the 


Foundation; the ſame was done by Pope Alexander VII, on 
the 25th of April 1661, at laying the firſt Stone of the Colo- 


.nade, round the Area. | 


The Steps from the Area to the Portico of the Church are 


called Limina Apoftolorum ; and it is faid, that Charlemagne 


* 


aſcended them on his Knees, when he was going to be 


crowned in St. Peter's Church. But Rome is not at preſent 
remarkable for obſerving Ceremonies of this Kind ; it is not 


-indeed impoſlible but an old Woman or two may be often 
ſeen practiſing ſuch Devotions, in order to ſecure a Place in 
. the happy Manſions of Eternity. On one Side of theſe Steps 


is the Statue of St. Pe/er, and, on the other, that of St. Paul, 


both done by Minio di Figſoli. At the Top of theſe Steps, 
before the Entrance of the Church, is a grand Portico; and 


might, at any other Place, be itſelf confidered as a Church, 
being two Hundred and ſixteen Feet in Length, and forty in 
Breadth. Eight Pillars, twelve Palms in Diameter, -and 
whoſe Circumference can hardly be fathomed by five Men, 
beſides ſeveral others, of beautiful Tevertino Stone, ſupport 


the Architrave. | 


Two Tonic marble Columns, of a fme purple Colour, are 


placed on each Side of the five Entrances into the Portico 
and over the principal Entrance is a beautiful Baſſo-Relievo, 


repreſenting our Saviour giving the Keys to St. Peter, done 


by Malvicino. The Pope, from a Tribuna, erected on the 


Jop of the Portico, pronounces the public Benediction three 
Times a Year; namely, on Maundy-Thur/day, Eafter-day, 
and Aſcenſion- day. Iwo Cardinal Deacons alſo read here, 
on Maundy-T hur/day, the Bulla in Cæna Domini, one in La- 
tin, and the other in ETalian. At the Concluſion of this Bull, 
the Curſe againſt Heretics is pronounced emblematically, 2 
extinguiſhing a Wax-taper, and throwing it on the Ground. 
Lanfranco was the Artiſt who defigned this Tribuna, and 


. Bartoli has publiſhed a fine Print of it. In this Portico is a 
Piece of Moſaic, formerly erected in the Church, and was 


removed hither, together with the Wall; and for the more 
conveniently cleanſing of the Church, the Portico is furniſh- 
ed with Water. The Moſaic Work was done by the Painter 
Giotto, a Native of Fhorence, who died in the hy. I 336. 
| ar 
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Cardinal Szefanechi, a Nephew of Pope Boniface VIII, re- 
warded Giotto with 2200 Guilders, about go 1. Sterling, 
a very large Sum at that Time. It is a Repreſentation 
of the Romiſh Church, under the Figure of a Ship in a 
Storm ; on Board of which are the Diſciples of our Saviour, 
who appears, himſelf, walking on the Waves, and holding 
out his Hand to Peter, juſt ſinking, through Want of a 
lively Faith. But Judges of Painting prefer the Man fitting 
on the Shore, and 2 a Rod, as the beſt Figure in 
the whole Piece. f 

The Floor of the Portico is paved with the moſt beautiful 
Marble, and the Cieling adorned with Stucco Work and 
Gilding. Near the Stairs, on the right Hand, is an equeſtrian 
Statue, of Cenftantine the Great, in whoſe Countenance Joy 
blended with an aweful Surpriſe, at the Appearance of a 
radiant Croſs in the Sky, is charmingly expreſſed. It was 
formed out of a fingle Block of Marble, though remarkably 
large, by Lorenzo Bernini; and, notwithſtanding it has not 
undergone the laſt Touches of the Artiſt, is greatly eſteemed 
by all Judges of Sculpture. On the other Side, oppoſite to 
this, is another equeſtrian Statue of Charlemagne, done by 
Auguſtino Cornachini, out of a fingle Piece of Marble. Seve- 
ral Parts of this Piece are cenſured ; but, probably, all theſe 
. Blemiſhes may not be ſeen by future Generations; for the 
gon Fault ſeems to conſiſt in the Artiſt's being ſtill 
alive, 

Four Doors open into the Church from this Portico, but 
the fartheſt on the left Hand is walled up, being opened 
only every twenty-fifth Year, or that of Jubilee, when the 
Pope himſelf performs the Ceremony with a Hammer. The 
Populace kiſs the braſs Croſs faſtened on this Door, with ſuch 
Devotion, that the lower Part of it is become much paler than 
the other. No Woman was formerly permitted to enter at 
the fartheſt Door, on the left Hand ; but they have, long 
ſince, repealed this abſurd Order. This Door, according to 
Torrigi de Crypt. Vaticanis, was anciently called Porta Fudicit, 
the Dead being always carried through.it into the Church ; 
he adds, that the middle Door was ſtiled Porta Argentea, 
from its being plated over with Silver; but, at preſent, there 
are no Veſtiges of it. This Door is of Braſs, having three 
Foldings, and each divided into three Compartments. In 
the two upper, are our Saviour and the Virgin Mary; in the 

two 


i 
| 
| 
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two middle ones, St. Peter and St. Paul; and, in one of the 


two loweſt, Pope Eugene IV. placing the Crown on the 


Head of the Emperor Sigiſnund; and, in the other, the ſame 
Prelate giving — —— ſome Oriental Embaſſadors. This 
Door was caſt by Order of Pope Eugene IV, by the two Flo- 
rentiae Artiſts, Antonio Filareti and Simone Donatelli. Over 
it is a beautiful Baſſo-Relievo, repreſenting our Saviour com- 
manding Peter to feed his Sheep, done by Bernini. : 

The Form of this ſuperb and beautiful Church is that of 
a Latin Croſs, and the Proportion, with regard to the —_ | 
Breadth, and Height, ſo accurately obſerved, that the Eye 
does not perceive any of theſe Dimenſions to be remarkably 
large, notwithſtanding the Whole, when taken together, 1s 

rodigious. The middle Iſle is about thirty-three common 
_ in Breadth, and the whole Length of the Church two 
Hundred and eighty-eight ; of which, the Diſtance between 
the Entrance and the Center of the Cupola is one Hundred 
and eighty. | 3 

The whole Length of the Structure, according to a geo- 
metrical Computation made by the Chevalier Carlo Fontana, 
including the Breadth of the Portico and the Thickneſs of 
the Walls, is nine Hundred and ſeventy Reman Palms, or | 
about ſeven Hundred and twenty-two Engliſ Feet. I ſhall 
here obſerve, once for all, that a Raman Palm js eight Inches 
and three Lines. , & h enen gigs 

The Length of the Inſide of the Church, from the brazen 
Door of Pope Eugene to the fartheſt Altar, near which is St. 
Peter's Pulpit, is eight Hundred and twenty-nine Roman 
2 and a Half, or five Hundred and ninety-four Engliſb 

cet. 

The Breadth of the middle Ifle, which extends from one 
End of the Church to the other, is one Hundred and twenty- 
three Palms, or ſomething above eighty-ſix £:g// Feet; 
but the whole Breadth of the Church, from the Capella del 
Coro to that of the holy Sacrament, is four Hundred and 
fourteen Palms, or two Hundred and ninety-one Englifh Feet, 
excluſive of the "Thickneſs of the Walls. The Length of 
the Church to the croſs Iſle is two Hundred and fifty-eight 
Palms, or one Hundred and ſeventy-four Eng{i/h Feet; that 
of the croſs Ifle fix Hundred and fiftzen Palms, or four 
Hundred and thirty-eight Euęliſb Feet, but, if the Thickneſs 
af the Walls be included, fix Hundred and ſeventy-one 


Palms, 


. 
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Palms, or four Hundred and ninety Engiiþ Feet. The in- 
ſide Breadth of the croſs Iſle is one Hundred and three Palms, 
or ſeventy- three Exgliſb Feet. The — of the Church, 
from the Pavement to the Roof, is two hundred Palms, or 
one Hundred and forty- four Engliſh Feet. The Front is 
three Hundred and ninety Palms in Breadth, and the Height 
of the Statues placed on it twenty-two Palms. The Circum- 
ference of the whole Church, on the Outſide, is three thou- 
ſand Palms. : 

The famous Temple, built by Solomon, conſiſted of ſeveral 
large Courts, and was profuſely adorned with Gold and Sil- 
ver; but the principal Building was far from being equal to 
St. Peter's at Rome. The Church of St. Paul in London is a 

rand Piece of Architecture, but far from being equal in 
OE to that of St. Peter; being, according to Cham- 
berlain, ſix Hundred and ninety Exgliſb Feet in Length; 
and, according to Colin Campbell, in the firſt Volume of his 
Vitrudius Britaunicus, which ſeems the moſt accurate Men- 


ſuration, its Length is no more than five Hundred and twenty 


Engliſh Feet; whereas that of St. Peter, according to the 
ſame Author, is ſix Hundred and fifty Engliſb Feet, exclu- 


five of the Portico ; but, in both, the Thickneſs of the Walls 
is included. According to my own Menſuration, St. Peter's 


is two Hundred and eighty-cight common Paces in Length, 
and St. Paul's two Hundred and twenty-two; and from the 
Front to the Center of the Cupola, one Hundred and twen- 
tz-four : The Length of the croſs Iſle, from the north to the 
ſouth Door, one Hundred and fifteen ; and, in other Places, 
forty-ſix ſuch Paces : The Diameter of the Cupola fifty-three, 
and the Circumference of the firſt Gallery one Hundred and 
fiftty-ſix common Paces. A wooden Model of St. Peter's 
Church is placed in one of the upper Apartments of St. Paul's, 
but fo inaccurately performed, that thoſe, who from thence 
make a Compariſon between the two Structures, will be 
wretchedly deceived. 

But notwithſtanding all the Care that has been taken in 
erecting the Church of St. Peter, it has, like all human Per- 
formances, a Mixture of Defects; but inſtead of enumerating 
them, or examining whether all of them are juſtly founded, 
give me Leave to refer you to the Introduction prefixed to 


The 


Mr. Campbells Vitruvius Britannicus. 
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The Cupola of St. Peter's is, by all, acknowledged to be 
2 Prodigy of Art and Grandeur; and, at a conſiderable Diſ- 


tance, a ry on the Mind a very magnificent Idea of the 
City in whi 


ch it is erected. The Height, from the Pave- 
ment of the Church to the Top of the Crofs, is four Hun- 
dred and thirty-two Engliſb Feet; the outward Circumference 
of the Dome fix Hundred and twenty, and the inſide Dia- 
meter one Hundred and forty-three Eng/i/h Feet, being equal 
to that of the Pantheon. I meaſured round the firſt Gallery 
of the Cupola, and found it two Hundred and fourteen com- 
mon Paces. | | 

This ſpacious Dome was erected by the Architects Jac. 
de la Porta and Dominico Fontana, during the Pontificate of 
Sixtus V; but the whole Honour, both of the Undertaking 
and Deſign, is due to Michael Angelo. Some Perſons, praiſing 
the Rotunda, an antique Structure, as a Work which the 
Moderns would never be able to equal, that great Artiſt re- 
plied, that he would not only build a Dome of's equal Dimen- 
ſions, but alſo ere& it in the Air; an Aſſertion which he 
afterwards fully performed. 'The Deſigns for the Moſaic 


Ornaments in the Cupola were drawn by Gio/eppe d Arpino, 
among which, thoſe of the Evangeliſts, in four large oval 


Compartments, are particularly admired. | 
This wonderful Specimen of human Art is ſupported by 


four Pillars, each ninety Palms in Diameter, and each adorn- 
ed with a Statue of white Marble, twenty-two Palms in 


Height, excluſive of the Pedeſtal. Theſe Statues are St. Ve- 
ronica, by Franceſco Mochi ; St. Helena, by Andrea Bolgi; 
St. Andrew, by du Queſne, or du Quęſnoy; and St. Longinus, 
by Bernini, who alſo drew the Deſigns for thoſe Ornaments, 
The Statue of St. Andrew is, in general, conſidered as the 
molt beautiful of theſe Statues; it is indeed a Maſter-piece, 


though the only one ever made by du 2:e/ne, ſirnamed the 
Fleming, except that of St. Suſannah, in the Church of St. 


Maria di Loretto, near Trajan's Pillar, at Rome; the Drapery 


is remarkably beautiful in both theſe Statues. St. Veronica 


has in her Hand a Piece of Linen, ſuppoſed to be that on 


which our Saviour's Image was impreſſed, which Piece ſeems 


to be blown back by the Wind; and which, from the Cir- 


cumſtances of the Story, is reckoned a Beauty; it being ſaid, 
that the Saint, on receiving the Impreſſion from our Saviour, 


- vithdrew very haſtily. Bernini was ſeverely cenſured for 


making 
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making the Niches br (nan 1 — — Pillars 
which ſu the Cu and eſpecially for tairs which. 
are 2 their — — to the Sa Grotte, as _ 
have all a great Tendency to weaken the Structure; 2 
ſoon after, a Fiſſure was diſcovered in the Cupola, occaſioned 
by a violent Clap of Thunder. Bernini was never remarkable 
for Aﬀability, ſo that it is not ſurpriſing he had few Friends. 
to oppoſe the Torrent of popular Clamour againſt his Teme- 
rity, as the Cauſe of this unhappy Accident; and, perhaps, 
his Succeſs, in removing and erecting the ſuperb Obeliſk in the 
Piazza Nawona, was chief Motive that ſaved his Head. 
Michael Angelo, who drew the Deſigns for this Dome, was 
apprehenſive of an Accident of this Kind ; and therefore de- 
fired with the greatelt Earneſtneſs, that neither theſe four 
Pillars nor their Foundations ſhould have the leaſt Alteration. 
How prudent it would have been to have followed that great 
Man's Advice, the unhappy Conſequences have too evidently 
demonſtrated ; as every Lover of Architecture muſt be con- 
cerned to ſee this Fiſſure in ſo grand a Structure, and which 
ſeems to approximate as near the Summit of Perfection as is 
poſſible for any of the Works of Mortals to arrive at. This 
Fiſſure in the Cupola was, in the Year 1700, confiderably 
inlarged by an Earthquake; but its great Height renders it 
{carce diſcernible from the Pavement of the Church, unleſs 
you are previouſly informed of it ; but, from the upper Gal- 
lery, you will plainly ſee two large Fiſſures or Cleits oppo- 
lite each other, and one of them coyered with a Cramp of 
Iron four or five Inches broad. A Tribuna or Gallery is 
erected over each of theſe Statues, from whence, at ſome 
particular Feſtivals, a great Variety of Relics, kept in a 
particular Chapel, are expoſed to public View, 

In the Vaults under the Pedeſtals of each of the four Sta- 
tues is an Altar, on which the principal Actions of the Saint, 
whoſe Statue is placed over it, are repreſented in Moſaic 
Work, by Fabio Chriftofori, after the Deſigns drawn by the 
famous Andrea Sacchi. A Flight of Stairs leads down under 
theſe four Altars to other ſubterraneous Vaults, full of excel- 
lent Moſaic; Wood and Canvas being no Proof againſt the 
Dampneſs of the Place. The Moſaic, now placed in theſe 
{ubterraneous Apartments, was formerly the Pavement of the 
old Church. 'Theſe Vaults are crowded with the Tombs of 
Saints, too ſacred to be broken or removed, and are * 
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guous Account of that falſe Donation of Con/fantine the Great 


fore incloſed with a Wall, which renders it impoſſible to ſee 
any Thing without a Torch. The Floor, they ſay, appears 
ſtill the ſame as it did in the Time of Conftantine the Great, 
and confiſts of Porphyry and other Pieces of Marble. Here 


was alſo interred Chriſtina, Queen of Szweden, and, near her 


Monument, is a white marble Statue of Cyriſt, in the old Go- 


thic. Taſte ; and on every Side are the ſtone Coffins of Ons 


and Cardinals, who flouriſhed in former Ages. Adrian 

lies in a very large Coffin made of a ſingle Piece of Granate, 
brought out of Egypt at the fame Time with the Vatican 
Obeliſk, and ſuppoſed to be the largeſt of that Kind and Form 
in the World. 

The Emperors Honorius,T heodofius, and Otho II, were for- 
merly buried under ſtately Monuments, ſeparately by them- 
ſelves; but, in ſucceeding Ages, they have thought proper 
to convert thoſe Coffins to other Uſes, and crowd the Bones 
of thoſe three Emperors into a ſmall Vault reſembling an 


Oven plaiſtered with Mortar. Poſſibly, theſe Popes had 


their private Motives for endeavouring to extinguiſh all Re- 
membrance of that Supremacy which formerly belonged to 
the Emperors of Rome; eſpecially of thoſe, who, like OrholIl, 
reſolutely maintained their own Power. Befides Queen 
Chriſtina, other illuſtrious Women are depoſited here, as the 
Empreſs Mary, Conſort to the Emperor Honorius, in whoſe 
Grave a large Quantity of Gold and Silver was lately found, 
beſides Jewels of a conſiderable Value. The former was diſ- 
poſed of in building a new Church, and the latter depoſited 
in the Sacriſtry. Agnes, Conſort to the Emperor Henry III, 
and Charlotte of Lufignan, Queen of Cypre/s, who died at 
Rome in the Year 1487, have their Remains depoſited here. 
The Architect Bramanta, Author of the firſt Deſign and 
Plan of St. Peter's Church, has likewiſe the Honour of being 
buried here. Not far from this is the Tomb of venerable 
Bede, and alſo the Stone on which the Emperors kneeled at 
their Coronation ; together with a white marble Slab, on 
which is engraven Matilda's Donation to the Holy See. The 
Original of this Donation is ſaid to be ſtill extant in the Papal 
Archives. The Inftrument is but ſhort and illegible, fo that 
we may, or leaſt feign to believe it; for a ſtrict Enquiry of 
this Nature would be highly reſented at Romo. Bartolus was 
ſufficiently aware of this, and therefore concludes this ambi- 
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in this Manner: Nos ſums in Terris amicis Eccigſiæ, & idio dice 
quod Donatio ifta valeat. ** We are in a Country where the 
« Church is reverenced and eſteemed, and therefore the Do- 
nation, I acknowledge, may be valid.” 

In the ſubterraneous Paſſages leading to theſe incloſed 
Apartments, and the four Altars placed under the four Pil- 
lars, it is very dark, on which Account a very commendable 
Order, in Ttalian and Latin, is inſcribed at the Entrance, 
that no Women are to be admitted into theſe Vaults, except 
on Whitſunday, when the other Sex is excluded. This Or- 
der was occaſioned by a prophane Amour detected in theſe 
dark Receſſes. A Painting in Freſco, repreſenting the Form 
of the old Vatican and St. Peter's Church, before they were 
rebuilt, is ſtill to be ſeen in theſe Paſſages; together with 
ſeveral Baſſo-Relievo's, ſome of which belonged to the old 
Church. Here is alſo Jotti's firſt Specimen of Moſaic, and 
another large Piece of the ſame Work, formerly belonging 
to the Tomb of Ortho II, repreſenting Chri/? ſtanding between 
St. Paul and St. Peter. Here is alto a Statue of the laſt in a 
ſitting Attitude, ſaid to be the firſt ever made to repreſent 
that Apoſtle. In another Part is a marble Baſſo-Relievo, of 
ſcriptural Pieces, belonging to the Tomb of the Conſul Julius 
Baſſus. Here is likewiſe a Group in white Marble, repre- 
ſenting the Virgin Mary and the Infant Jeſus; it is a curious 
Performance, and brought hither from the Monument of 
Paul V. The Creation of Eve, from the Tomb of Paul IV, 
together with a =_ Variety of ancient Moſaic Pieces, and 
ſome excellent Performances of that Kind in the modern 
Taſte, are placed among the Ornaments of the four ſubter- 
ranean Chapels of St. Veronica, St. Andrew, St. Longinus, 
and St. Helena. The Chapel Clementina, or la Confeſſione de 
SS. Apoſtoli, is placed in the Center of theſe four Chapels, 
and directly under the high Altar and Cupola of the Church. 
The Wall of this Chapel is incruſted with Marble and Por- 
phyry, brought from Agrippina's Bath, which anciently oc- 
cupied this Spot. A Moſaic Work in this Chapel, repre- 
ſenting St. Peter and St. Paul, is ſaid to be eight hundred 
Years old. The fine Brais Baſſo-Relievo's, together with 
the four Slabs, each of a ſingle Piece of ſerpentine Marble, 
placed at the Entrance of this Chapel, are well worth ſee- 
ing. On this Altar the Pallia are conſecrated by the Pope; 
and under it the principal Relics belonging to the Cathedral 


are 
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are depoſited, namely, the Remains of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. This Place is particularly filed Limina Apoftolorum, 
and whoever 1s defirous of a more particular Account of the 
Contents of theſe ſubterraneous Places, may be gratiſied in 


Fentana's Deſcription of this Church; in Ba and Arching?”s | 
Roma Subterranea ; or in Torrigi's Treatiſe del Grotte Vaticane. | 
I ſhall only add, on the Credit of the laſt, that on the Cof- | 
fin in which the Remaingof St. Peter and St. Paul are 2 a 


ſited, is a 48 Crucifix, weighing an Hundred and 
Pounds. The Expence of ſeeing theſe Vaults does not ex- 
ceed three Paoli, or about one Shilling and Six- pence Ster- 


ling. I ſhall now return to St. Peter's Cathedral, where, 


directly under the Center of the Cupola, is the Altaro mag- 


giore, or high Altar, which firſt attracts the Eyes of the Cu- 


rious, and, according to the ancient Cuſtom, fronts the 
Tribuna. So that, when the Pope ſays Maſs, his Face is al- 
ways turned towards the Eaſt, or grand Entrance. Over the 
Altar is a Canopy of gilt Bronze, embelliſhed with four An- 
gels and a Crucifix, ſupported by four large twiſted Pillars 


of Braſs, caſt by Gregorio Rofji, from a Deſign of Bernini. 
4 The Metal 


from whence they were caſt formerly covered the Dome of 


Their Weight is ten Thouſand and fifty Poun 
the Pantheon. The four Pedeſtals are of Marble, ſinely exe- 


cuted by Franciſco Fiammingo. Urban VIII. erected theſe 


Pillars, which are ninety Feet high; but did not forget his 
own Fame, having cauſed his Arms, which are Bees, to be 
interſperſed pretty thick among the Foliages, on the Pillars 
and Pedeſtals. In this Place are four elegant Views of fo 
many ſpacious Churches. From hence are two Flights of 
Steps, generally kept ſhut, leading to the Confeſio Apoſtolo- 


rum already mentioned; round which, in the Church, are 
placed a Hundred ſilver Lamps continually burning, except 


on Good Friday. E 

But, to proceed in a 0 Deſcription of this Church, I 
ſhall return to the main Entrance; where, againſt the two 
firſt Pillars, oppoſite one another, are placed two large Veſ- 
ſels, for holy Water, of yellow Marble, each ſupported by 
two Angels of white Marble. Each Veſſel, as well as the 
Angel which ſupports it, is of an intire Piece. 'The Work 


is large, beautiful, and finely executed by Auguſtino Corna- 


chini. 


The 
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The Image of St. Peter in Moſaic, placed over the Porta 
a, is well performed by Ciro Ferri, a Native of Rome, 
who has alſo adorned, with the ſame Kind of Work, the 
\ Cupola of the firſt Chapel, on the right Hand from the 
Entrance, after a Deſign drawn by has Maſter, Pietro di 
Cortona. In this Chapel is ſhewn a Pillar of Marble, faid 
to have belonged to the Temple of Jeriſalem, and that 
on which our Saviour commonly leaned, when he taught in 
= that Structure; the Ceiling of this Chapel is painted by 
2 Lanfranchi. Fabio Chriſtofori has made a beautiful Repre- 
* ſentation, in Moſaic, of St. Nicholas, Biſhop of Mira, which 
R is placed in a ſmall Chapel dedicated to that Saint. 5 
1 he Monument of the famous Chri/fizua Alexandra, 
Queen of Saweden, ig erefted againſt the firſt Pillar in the 
hs Church, at which the Veſſel for holy Water ſtands, facin 


* 


* the Chapel. It 2 at the Expence of Innocem XII. 
je aftera Deſign of Carlo Fontana, but finiſhed by Clement XI. 
* in the Vear 1702. It is compoſed of white Marble, deco- 


rated with a Medallion of that Princeſs in Baſs-Relief, exe- 


* cuted by Thecdon, and ſome Ornaments in Braſs by G. 
al! 474ini. When the Monument was finiſhed, the Expence 
of of which amounted to twelve thouſand Crowns, the Body, 


which had been depoſited in the Grotte Sacre, incloſed in 
fo = three Coffins, of Cypreſs, Lead, and common Wood, was 
„removed hither. 1 | 
"4 . Her Epitaph tells us, that ſhe abdicated her Crown for 
the Sake of the true Religion; but Paſguin made fo free 
10 with this royal Convert, as to ſtile her 13 JSenza Regno, 
of Chriſtiana y <> Fede, e Donna ſenza Vergogna. © A Queen 
"i „without a Kingdom, a Chriſtian without Faith, and a 
« Woman without Modeſty.” “ & 
vt | Guido Ubaldo Abbatino has, from a Deſign of Pietro d 
PB Certona, decorated the Cupola of the ſecond Chapel with 
I moſt beautiful Moſaic. Over the Altar is a Piece, in Oil 
* Colours, by Domenic hto, repreſenting the Martyrdom of St. 
e. Sebaſtian, Againſt the ſecond Pillar, facing this Chapel, is 
by a moſt beautiful and ſuperb Monument of white Marble, 
the erected to the Memory of the Counteſs Matilda, whoſe 
le Body was found at S. Benedetto in Palirone, in the Year 1630, 
and, by Order of Pope Urban VIII, removed to St. Peter's 
Church. Over the Monument is a Statue of Matilda, a 
"he Princeſs, whoſe exceſſive * to the Roman See 


Vor. III. unhap- 


unhappily diſtinguiſhed: her. The whole Monument was 
executed by Stefano Speranxa. | | 2 
Oppoſite to this is a very plain Monument of Innocent XII. 
Ft was erected by himſelf, ſoon after he aſcended the Papal 
Throne, and coſt only ſix hundred Crowns. He was not, 
however, remarkable for his Parſimony in other Reſpects, 
having expended, during his Pontificate, eight hundred and 
ſeventeen thouſand Crowns in adorning this Cathedral; 
= Pride often aſſumes the Appearance of the moſt abje& 
In the Capella del Sacramento, being the third in this Se- 
ries, is a moſt beautiful Tabernacle of Lapis Lazuli, deco- 
rated with Bronze gilt, and having on we Side an» Angel 
of Braſs ; it was executed after a Pefign of Bernini. 
Pietro de Cortona drew the Piece repreſenting the Holy 
Trinity, and alſo deſigned the moſaic Work in te Cupola, 
which was executed 15 Abbatino. A ſuperb Monument of 
Braſs is erected in the Middle of this Chapel, to the Memo- 
ry of Sixtus V, whoſe Statue lies on a low Bed of State, by 
toni Pallajolo, a Native of Florence. The exquiſite Mo- 
nument of Gregory XIII. is placed under the next Arch, 
The Pope. is repreſented in the Attitude of giving his Bene- 


dition; at his Feet is a Salamander, and on each Side a gi- 


gantic Statue of one of the Yirues. Theſe large Statues, 
together with. that of the Pope, the Sarcophagus, and Pe- 
deſtal, are formed out of five prodigious Blocks of white 
Marble, and beautifully executed by Camillo Ruſconi, a 
Native of Milan. Oppoſite to this is the Monument of 
Pope Gregery XIV, but _— deftitute of Ornaments. On 
this Side of one of the grand Pillars that ſupport the Cupo- 
la, is a Statue of St. Terom in the Deſart, eſteemed one of 
the beft Pieces ever executed by Mugiani. On the other 
Side of the Pillar is an old braſs Statue of St. Peter, faid to 
bave been caſt in the Time of Gregory the Great, from the 
Fragments of a demoliſhed Statue of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The Vulgar croud about this Statue, and are continually 
Eiſſing its Feet, and rubbing their Faces againſt it. Some 
pretend that this Statue did not undergo a ſecond Fuſion ; 
a few Alterations —_ being thought ſufficient to make the 
Pagan Jupiter repreſent St. Peter. But this Sarcaſm is not 
Founded on Truth; for the Statue fits in a Chair, holding 
the Keys in its left Hand, which lies on its Breaſt ; the 
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right Hand ſomewhat raiſed, and the two Fore-fingers ere&, 
as if pg Benediction: A Poſture abſolutely in- 
compatible with of Jupiter; and, therefore, it was ne- 

that the Whole ſhould be recaſt. A Glory is placed 
over the Head ; but it rather repreſents a ſmall Cart-wheel 
1 than the Rays iſſuing from an illuminated 
The rich Gregorian Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mas 
ry, is ſomethin 1 on the left Hand. It —— b 
Pope Gregory XI | 
Porta, and coſt eighty thouſand Scudi. As ſoon as the Cha- 
pel was finiſhed, the Pope cauſed. the Body of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen to be removed hither from the Benedictine Nun- 
nery, where he had been depoſited. 

n the right Side of the croſs Iſle, are three Altars, each 
adorned with a celebrated Picture; the firſt is the Portrait 
of St. Wence/laus, Duke of Bohemia, by Angelo Cargſelli, a 
Native of Rome; the ſecond repreſents the Martyrdom; of 
the Saints Procgſſus and Martian, by Valentine, a Frenchman g 
and the third the Martyrdom of St. Fraſinus, by Pouſſiu. 
Theſe Altars, and thoſe on the other Side of the Ifle, are 
decorated with ſeveral beautiful Pillars of Porphyry, Negro, 
and Gu 


* 


amazing Variety of Colours. The ſame Exchange has been 
made at the Altar of St. Michael the Arch- angel, in a Mo- 
nument erected to St. Petroulla, by un, | | 
The ſuperb Monument of Clement X, by Mattia de Roffs, 
is placed next to the above. The Statue of the Pope was 
done by Hercules Ferrata, and that repreſenting Faith, by 
Lazaro Morelli : GioJepþe Mazzoli finiſhed the Statue of 
Conſtancy; Filippo Carcans the two Fames, and other Orna- 
ments ; and the Baſſo-Relievo's on the Sarcophagus are by 
ſome attributed to Par, and by others to Leonardo Rerti. 
The Altar della Catedra di St. Pietro occupies the farther 


End of the Church; and near it is the wooden Pulpit of 


that Apoſtle, incloſed in another of Bronze gilt, and ſup- 
ported by four Statues, two of * Greek, and two of the La- 
2 ten 


20 EZ. 19 


II. under the Direction of Giacomo della 


- 


ly Antico. One of the Altar-pieces was formerly / 2 T= 
adorned with a beautiful Piece of Painting, by the celebra- 
ted Lanfranchi, repreſenting our Saviour walking on the 
Sea, and ſupporting St. Peter, who began to fink ; but its 
Place is now ſupplied by an exquiſite Piece of moſaic Work, 
—— twenty-four angelic and human Figures, in an 
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ein Fathers, namely, St. Chry/o/ftom, St. Athanaſius, St. Au- 
: ine, and St. Ambroſe 2 are _— and 
a r — 2 laced on four el t Pedeſtals of Marble. 
A Glory of the ſame Metal is over the Pulpit, having 
in the Center the Holy Ghoſt, repreſented in the Form of 
a Dove, with Rays . Parts of it. The whole 
Work, which coſt a hundred and ſeven thouſand five hun- 
dred and fifty-one Scudi, was deſigned by Bernini, and caſt 
by Giov. Piſcina. 

Before this Altar hangs a large Lamp of Bronze, made by 
Order of Clement XI, who granted all religious Orders, the 
Privilege of placing here the Statues of their Founders, and 

ve the Precedency to thoſe Orders who were moſt expe- 
Jicious in paying them this Honour. The Dominicans were 
the firſt who improved the Hint. The Statue of their Foun- 
der is formed out of an intire Block of white Marble, which 
coſt, from the Quarry, two thouſand Scudi, or Roman Crowns, 
His Countenance ſtrongly expreſſes the vehement Energy 
and Fury with which this Order generally proceeds towards 
thoſe unhappy Perſons who fall into the Hands of the In- 
quiſition. At his left Side is a Dog, and a flaming Torch, 
being the Arms of that formidable Tribunal, finiſhed by Le 
Gros, in a maſterly Manner, and erected in the Year 1706. 
Oppoſite to this, ſome Years ago, namely, in the Pontifi- 

cate of Benedict XIII, he received, as a Neighbour, the 
Statue of St. Francis ; but the other Orders have not thought 
proper yet to take the Advantage of that Pope's Grant; 
and, as the two chief Places are now filled, it is probable 
the others will remain a long Time vacant. As for the 
humble Society of the Fe/arrs, I dare ſay they will be none 
of the firſt to fill one, their known Maxim being aut Cz/ares 
aut Nihil. 

The Inſtitution of the Carmelites, as deriving their Inſti- 
tution from Elias, was aſſented to, and confirmed in the Form 
of Law by Benedict XIII; but they have hitherto delayed 
publickly to aſſert the Antiquity of their Order, by erecting 

aà Statue of their Founder in this Place. 
On the right Hand, going to the Mare della Catedra, is 
the Monument of Urban VIII, done by Bernini in black 
Marble. This Pope was deſcended from the Houſe of Bar- 
barini, as may be ſeen by the Multitude of Bees ſwarming |} 
about it; but the moſt ſhining Inventions loſe their a- 
greeable 
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le ity by too frequent Uſe, or inſipid Repetitions 3 
— — wares. ſhould be inſerted on a Mauſo- 
leum, but what is ſerious and ſolemn. In other Reſpects, 
the Expreſſion of the Sculptor is admirable ; eſpecially in 
the two Statues of Charity and Conflancy. | 
Oppoſite to this, on the other Side of the Altar, is the Mo- 
nument of Pope Paul III, of the Family of Farne/e, deſigu- 
ed by Michael Angelo, and executed by Della Porta. The 
whole Fabric is ſaid to have coſt twenty-four thouſand Scudi. 
On this Monument are two Statues in a reclining Poſture, 


very remarkable; one, repreſenting Truth or Prudence, is a 


Woman of mature Age, with a modeſt and ſerious Aſpect, 
and the Drapery ſo plain and ſimple, as ſcarcely to diſtin- 
guiſh the Sex; but the other, intended to repreſent Reli- 


gion, hath ſomething particular about the Head, and is 


a direct Contraſt, in every Reſpect, to the other; repre- 
ſenting a laſcivious young Girl in a wanton, indolent Atti- 
tude, It is ſaid that a Spariard, Pygmalion-like, enamour- 
ed of this Statue, found Means of being locked up in the 
Church, where he was detected in ſuch indecent Practices, 
as, in any other Romiſb Country, would have ccit him his 
Head; but, being a Relation of Cardinal Caraffa, the Ac- 
tion was connived at. A light Garment of Bronze, reach- 
ing from the Breaſts to the Knees, was, however, thrown 
over the Statue, to ſuppreſs ſuch amorous Emotions for the 
future. She holds in her Hand a flaming Heart; and 
ſome alledge, that the Statue was deſigned for Clelia Farne/e, 
a Daughter of Pope Paul III; he 015504 had both this 
Daughter, and alſo a Son, called Pietro Aloyfio Farneſe, 
while he was a Cardinal. | |; 

The next is the beautiful Monument of Alexander VIII, 
which was not compleated till the Year 1725. It is curiouſ- 
ly adorned with Verde Antico, and a Species of yellow Ori- 
ental Marble, reſembling Agate. . 

Oppoſite to the Altar is a Picture of St. Peter healing the 
lame Man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, done in Oil 
Colours, by Civeli; but, being extremely damaged, its 
Place is to be ſupplied with another Piece in Moſaic. 

At the Altar 4: St. Leone il Grande, is a very curious Baſ- 
ſo-Reliœyo, formed out of a ſingle Block of Marble, con- 
taining a Group of eighteen Perſons, of whom ſeven are 
very large, and in Alto Relievo. The Subject is Leo the 
; D 3 Great 
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Great threatening Arrila, King of the Hunt, with the Ven- 
geance of St. Peter and St. Paul, who appear in the Air, 
with Countenances full of Wrath and Reſentment, in caſe 
he attacked Rome. According to Bellori, Algſſandro Algar- 
A, a Bologne/e, worked cloſely at this Piece for four Vears, 
and was rewarded by Innocent X. with ten thouſand, ſome 
ſay, thirty thouſand Scudi. The Figures in the Front of 
this noble Piece are almoſt detached from the Marble, and 
may properly be called Jſeles; but are ſtill of the ſame Piece. 
The next Monument in Order is that of Alexander VII, 
which is an admirable Specimen, though not one of the 
beſt Pieces of the Skill and Genius of Bernini. The Po 
is repreſented kneeling between four large Statues of the 
Firtues. Some Connoiſſeurs obſerve, that the Breaſts of one 
of thoſe Statues, ſuppoſed to repreſent Charity, hang down 
too. low ; however, this Mauſoleum adds a greater Luftre 
to the Church, than his Life to the Papal Throne. The 
Roman Catholics themſelves do not ſcruple to ſay, that he 
was, when a Cardinal, a Saint ; but, = a Pope, a De- 
vil. Near this Monument are ſeveral Confeſſionals, having 
over them different Inſcriptions ; as Pro Lingua ſuperioris 
Saxon, Pro Lingua Illyrica, Pro Lingua Hiſpana, &c. ſo that 
every one may know where to addreſs himſelf to a Confeſ- 
for who underſtands his Language. Here ſtood, formerly, 
a braſs Veſſel, in which, during the firſt Perſecutions, the 
Blood:of the Martyrs is ſaid to have been received; but it 
is now locked up in another Place. 

The Painting in Freſco over the Door of the Sacriſty, 
repreſenting St. Peter caſting out an unclean Spirit, was for- 
merly on the other Side of the Church, where the Monu- 
ment of Alexander now ftands ; but was, together with the 
Wall, removed tuther by Nomanelli. a 
The Sacriſty is an octogonal Building, and ſtands a little 
detached from the Church. Over the Door, on the Inſide, 
are large iron Chains, ſaid to be thoſe worn by St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Here are ſome valuable Paintings and Abun- 
dance of Reliques, moſt of which are expoſed to View on 
Eaſter-Monday. | | | 
In the Wardrobe adjoining to the Sacriſty, is kept the 
r urniture of the Cathedral. Among ſeveral fine 

ieces of Tapeſtry, is one Set of Ornaments for the Church 
of Crimſon Damaſk, bordered with gold Lace four Inches 


wide, 
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have coſt a hundred thouſand Scudi. ma 


T The next Chapel, and the firſt that was finiſhed in the 
Church, is that of St. Gregory the Great, It was built by 
Clement VIII. from a Deſign of Della Porta; and from that 
Pope it is alſo called Clementina. Under the Altar are the 
Remains of Gregory the Great. The Altar-piece, painted: 
by Sacchi, repreſents the Story of a Poliſh Ambaſſador, who 
deſiring the Pope to give him ſome Reliques of the holy 
- Martyrs, the Pontiff preſented him a Handkerchief full of 
the Earth of Ye/pafian's Amphitheatre, The Ambaſſador 
was far from being pleaſed with this apparent Delufion, but, 
by a Miracle, wrought by the Pope, he became convinced 
that this Earth was impregnated with the Blood of the Mar- 
tyrs; though, according to Hiſtory, one would rather 
think it muſt be with the Blood of wild Beaſts. Four of the 
Fathers of the Church, and other moſaic Figures, in the 
{mall Cupola of this Chapel, are by Marcello Provenzale. 

Oppoſite to this Chapel, over an Altar placed againſt a 
Pillar, is an excellent Piece of moſaic Work, repreſenting 
the Death of Saphira, It contains twenty-three Figures big- 
ger than the Lite, and dreſſed in Variety of Habits ; it was 
— from a Painting of Roncalli delle Pomerancie. 

The next is. the Monument of Leo XI, of white Marble, 
by Agardi. The Statue of the Pope, and the two Virturs 
ſtanding by him, are bigger than Life; but what is moſt 
admired, is the Bas-Reliefs on the Tomb, repreſenting the 
ſubmiſſive Reconciliation of Henry IV. of France to the Ro- 
man Church. Oppoſite to this lies Leo XI, of the Ode/chal- 
chi Family, with a fine Monument, where Mionet, a Bur- 
gundian, has rendered himſelf immortal by the Baſſo-Relie- 
vo's, and other Pieces of Sculpture to be ſeen on it. 

The Chapel, contiguous to it, is dedicated to the Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, and called Capella del Coro. 
Here the Offices which require ſolemn Mufic are performed; 
its Largeneſs being well adapted to it. The Band of Mu- 
fic ſtand the Pope in above five thouſand Crowns, or Scudi, 
.a Year, 

Under this Altar lies the Body of St. John Chry/0/om, 

Patriarch of Conſtantinople; and over it a Pieta, in white 

Marble, by Michael Angelo. Over the Heads of both the 

Statues are Crowns. of Gold. = this Chapel Clement = 
| + 
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of the Family of Mani, is interred ; but his Monument has 
no remarkable Ornaments, 40 
The Mauſoleum of Innocent VIII. is placed nearer the 
main Entrance of the Cathedral. It is decorated with braſs 
Statues and other Ornaments, by Antonio Pallajuolo. 1 
Over the Altar of the next Chapel is an elegant Piece of 
Moſaic, repreſenting the Purification of the Virgin Mary, 
- containing ſeventeen large Figures, one of which bears a 
lighted Torch. This is a Copy from a fine Painting of 
: Romanelli, formerly placed over this Altar. | 
The laſt Chapel in this Cathedral was built by Inocent XII, 
who converted the beautiful Coffin of Porphyry, ſaid to have 
contained the Body of the Emperor 0785 l. into a Font, and 
. ome it in this Chapel. Fontana performed the Pieces in 
arble, and Giardino caſt thoſe of Braſs gilt, from Deſigns of 
Theodon. Carlo Maratti has elegantly repreſented the Bap- 
tiſm of Chriſt, in a Piece of Painting placed over the Altar, 
St. Peter's Church contains about one hundred and eighty 


large Pillars of Marble. Innocent X. incruſtated the ſquare 


Pi with red Marble, and adorned them with Medalli- 
ons of the Popes, executed in white Marble, together with 
Doves of the ſame Stone in Baſſo-Relievo, having green 
Branches in their Bills, the Arms of that Pontiff The 
Pavement is intirely of Marble, and in the Church are 
twenty- nine Altars. The Neatneſs and Order in which eve- 
ry Thing in this Church is kept, are remarkable; on the 
leaſt Appearance of any Duſt, either on the Walls or Ciel- 
ing, Perſons are drawn up in a Machine for that Purpoſe, to 
take it away; fo that the whole Fabric has the Appearance 
of one juſt finiſhed. - They do not think it ſufficient to take 
away the Duſt by Bruſhes or Beeſoms, but wipe the ſeveral 
Parts with Pieces of Linen, whereby they are effectually 
- Cleaned, and at the ſame Time the Work in no Danger of 
being hurt: Fifty Perſons are conſtantly employed in this 
Office. As they are fo very careful to keep every Part of 
this Structure clean, I could not help wondering that Birds 
are ſuffered to fly about in it, eſpecially Pigeons, of which 
T faw ſeveral. I will not, however, pretend to determine, 
whether this was owing to the Difficulty of catching them, 
or a ſuperſtitious Regard for that Bird. 

- The great Thickneſs of the Walls, and the Smallneſs of 
the Windows, render the Church ſomewhat dark and damp; 

an 
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and the latter has been found of ſuch Prejudice to Pictures 
painted either on Wood or Canvas, that they have found 
it abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply their Places, as they decay, 
with Pieces of moſaic Work, which may be termed unpe- 


riſhable. Perhaps the Reader will * me, if I here 4 8 


ſome Account of this curious Art, ſo often mentioned in 
deſcribing the Roman Churches. The Materials, uſed by 
the Moderns in theſe Works, are ſmall Pieces of Glaſs, 
tinctured with all the different Degrees of Colour, like the 
fine Engliſs Worſted, uſed in 2 e 
The Glaſs is firſt made into thin Plates, and afterwards 
cut into long Pieces of different Dimenſions. Some of theſe 
Pieces, uſed in Figures ſeen only at a Diſtance, as on Roofs 
and Cielings, appear to be nearly of a Finger's Breadth; 
but the more elegant Pieces are formed wholly of Glaſs 
Pins, if I may be permitted to call them fo, nearly of the 
Size of a common Sewing Needle; ſo that above two Mil- 
2 of ſuch Pins are required to finiſh a Portrait four Feet 
quare, | 
When theſe Pieces are finiſhed, they are poliſhed in the 
fame Manner as Looking-glaſſes, after which it is almoſt 
impoſſible to diſcover that they are compoſed of a Multitude 
of Particles of Glaſs artificially ranged; but ap like 
Pictures painted with the moſt brilliant Colours, and covered 
with a Glak. The Ground on which theſe vitreous Pieces 
are arranged, is a Kind of Paſte compoſed of calcined Mar- 
ble, fine Sand, Gum-Tragacanth, White of Eggs and Oil. 
This continues for ſome 1 ime ſo ſoft, that there is no Dif- 
ficulty either of placing the Pieces, or altering any which 
may have been improperly inſerted; but, by De 1 
grows as hard as Marble, 15 that no Impreſſion can be made 
on the Work. The Paſte is firſt ſpread in a Frame of Wood, 
which muſt not be leſs than a Foot in Breadth and Thick- 
neſs, if the Piece be any Thing large. This Frame is faſten- 
ed with braſs Nails to a Plate of Marble, or a Slab of Stone; 
and, as ſome of the capital Pieces are twenty Feet by fif- 
teen, and this Ground of Paſte nine Inches thick, and the 
Pins or Studs of the ſame Length, ſome Idea may be formed 


of the Weight of ſuch a Piece. Thoſe deſigned for Ciel- 
ings, or Places where they are viewed at a Diſtance, are 
not poliſhed ; but, thoſe performed for the Decoration of 
Altars, Sc. the greateſt Care is taken to give them every 
Advantage. The Studs of ſeveral Colours are depoſited in 


D 5 Caſes, 
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Caſes, and placed before the Artiſt, in the fame Manner as 


Letters are before a Compoſitor in a Printing-houſe ; and 


they are fo very accurate in imitating the moſt beautiful 
Strokes of the Pencil, that the Difference ſeems to conſiſt 
only in the Colours of the Copy being more vivid and 
brilliant than thoſe of the Painting. Several Popes have fol- 
-Jawed the Example of Innocent XII 
in order to defray the Expences of copying the ſeveral Paint- 
ings which adorn St. Peter's Church, in Moſaic; and, as 
theſe Funds are. continually increaſing by private Legacies, 
they will ſoon be able to decorate the ſeveral Altars with 
this ' beautiful Work. Three Altar-pieces only were exe- 
cated in Moſaic, during the Pontificate of Benedict XIII, 
the favourite Object of his Munificence being the Cathedral 
of Benewvento. | 

The Glaſs, after being caſt into Plates, is cut into proper 
Pieces on the Top of St. Peter's Church; but the arranging 
and fixing the Studs in the Paſte is performed in an Edifice 
erected for that Purpoſe behind the Church. The Pieces, 
uſed formerly in moſaic Work, were very large, and often 
covered with Gold or Silver; but, about the End of the 
third Century, Andrea Taſai, a Florentine, and Cotem 
with Giovanni Cimabue, who reſtored the Art of Painting, 
brought moſaic Work into great Requeſt, having learned 
the Art from Apollonius, a Greek, who had given ſome ad- 
mirable Specimens of his Skill in St. Mar#'s Church at Ve- 
nice. Taſai, alſo, learned from the ſame Perſon the Art of 
Enamelling, particularly that of preparing Gems, and ma- 
king vitreous Compoſitions for moſaic Works. | 

ow much this curious Art has been improved, during 

the two laſt Centuries, may be eafily ſeen, by comparing the 
coarſe Works in ſome of the old Cupola's of the Chapels in 
St. Peter's Church, with the other Pieces lately erected there. 
The Studs in theſe old Works are made of Clay burnt, and 
the Surface only tinctured with various Colours; but they 
are to be gradually removed, and their Places ſupplied by 
the more elegant Performances of the Moderns. 
It is alſo nece to diſtinguiſh the Moſaic of the Mo- 
derns frem that called Florentine Work, which conſiſts of 
Sparks of Gems, and minute Pieces of the f neſt Marble, 
Ey Means of which Birds, Flowers, c. are imitated, in the 

{me Mar ner as Cabinet-makers inlay any Work, with a 
| Variety 


. in leaving proper Funds, 
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Variety of Figures in Wood in different Colours 3 and hence 


it is called Pietre pretic/e cummeſſt. | | | 
But no Traveller ſhould content himſelf with viewing the 
Vaults and Church of St. Peter; for the upper Parts of that 
Structure are furniſhed with Objects, the Sight of which 
will ſufficiently compenſate him for his 'Trouble of going up 
to the Globe on the Top. The firſt winding Aſcent, or 
Stair-caſe, if, indeed, it can be called ſo, the Entrance of 
which is near the Capella del Coro, has not any Steps, 2 
that a Horſe may aſcend or deſcend it without Difficulty. It 
was built in this Manner, in order to Proviſions and 
Materials to the Workmen above, on Aſſes. The Porter 
who attends here, requires every Perſon's Sword, which, 
on Coming down, is redeemed with a Paoli, or Six-pence: 
Nor are they allowed to demand any other Fee, according 
to an Inſcription placed on the Wall ; but this Order is not 
always obſerved by the Perſons who attend at ſome of the 
upper Parts of the Edifice. We faw ſeveral Perſons em- 
ployed, under this Aſcent, in beating a Sort of Gypſum, or 
ſtone Plaiſter, called G They perform this rious 
Exerciſe either by Way of Penance, or to obtain ſome Diſ- 
penſation, which they want Money to purchaſe. After go- 
ing up about two hundred and eighty Steps above the 2 
Aicent, you enter a Gallery in the Church near the Ciel- 
ing; it has no Baluſtrade, but ſo broad that you may 
walk in it without any Danger. Here the moſaic Portraits 
appear of an enormous Size, though, from the Pavement of 
the Church, they ſeem to be no larger than Life; for In- 
ſtance, the Length of St. Peter's Keys is no leſs than thirty= 
three Roman Palms. 
The inner Gallery of the Cupola is ſtill much higher; 
and from thence the gigantic Statues of our Saviour and 
the twelve Apoſtles appear in their true Dimenſions, The 
Head of the Statue of St. Matthew was, in Auguft 1729, 
ſtruck off by Lightning; but they did not ſuffer the muti- 
lated Saint to continue long in this Condition. The grand, 
Cupola, or Dome, may be properly faid to 'be double, the 
Stair-caſe running between them; and you alcend eighty 
Steps from the inner, before you reach the Surface of. the 
upper Dome; but they are both concentric, the Concavity 
of the outer Cupola anſwering exactly to the Convexity of 


the inner. After aſcending twenty-two Steps higher, you 


arrive at the outward Gallery of the Cup ola, round which is 
D 6 a Ba- 
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a Baluftrade of Iron. Round the hy — are many fine 
Pillars, ſeven Spans and a Half in Circumference, and 
twenty-four Spans in Height. The Intervals between them 
are filled with Glaſs Windows, which admit” the Light into 
the great Cupola. Theſe Pillars alſo ſupport the inner 
Dome, over the convex Superficies of which you aſcend 
ewenty-three Steps higher, holding by a Rope inſtead of a 
Baluſtrade, which brings you to the Top of the grand Cupola, 
where the Lanthorn is fixed, which has an Opening towards 
the City; and from whence you have a Proſpect of the Sea, 
though forty Miles diſtant from Rome. On the Evening of 
St. Peter's Day this Place is illuminated with nine Lamps. 
Fou next aſcend a wooden Ladder of fourteen Steps, and 

then another of Iron, of twelve; at the Top of which you 

enter, through a — narrow Paſſage, the copper Ball placed 
on the Top of the Cupola. They ſay this Ball will contain 
thirty-two Perſons; but, I am perſuaded, the Number is too 
Large, unleſs they are ſtowed as cloſe as Ballaſt in a Ship. 
The Diameter intercepted between the croſs iron Hoops, 
which bind the Work together, is twelve common Spans, or 
about eight Feet; ſome make it eleven Palms, or eight Feet 
and one Third. This Ball, and the Croſs placed on the To 
of it, being nineteen Palm, or fifteen Engli/þ Feet and a Half 
high, were caſt by Seba/tiano Torriſano. 2 
All Perſons, every Time they duly viſit this Structure, are 
intitled to an Indulgence of ſix thouſand Years ; nor can this 
be well doubted by thoſe who believe St. Perer to keep the 
Door of the happy Manſions above, as his Interceſſion muft 
doubtleſs have great Weight in procuring Admiſſion. This 
great Apoſtle is ſaid to have cauſed a Spring to burſt out in 
a miraculous Manner, near St. Martha's Church, which ſtill 
continues; the Water is uſed in the Bakehouſe of the Pope, 
near the Vatican, and the Bread made there for his Holineſs 
is reckoned the beſt in the whole City. 

The ſpacious Palace of the Vatican joins to the north Side 
of St. Peters Church. This Palace is ſaid to contain twelve 
Thouſand five Hundred and twenty-four Apartments; and 
the Governor aſſured me, that there were in it eleven Thou- 
fand two Hundred and forty- ſix Chambers, twenty-two 
Courts, and twelve hundred Hearths, or Fire-places. We 
have, however, no other Authority for this, than the Aſſer- 
tions of the Pope's Officers and Domeſtics, which they found 
on a wooden Model of this Palace, not now to be feen ; for 


it 


{ cannot be ſuppoſed that any Traveller can have either Yo 
portunity or Inclination to examine into the Truth of 

Account. Antonio Sangallo made an accurate and beautiful 
Model of St. Peter's Church, which coſt above thirty Thou- 
ſand Crowns ; but it is now loſt. "This Sum, how great 
ſoever it may appear, is vaſtly leſs than what the King of 
Portugal expended in a Model of this Cathedral ; which is 
ſaid to have coſt near a hundred thouſand Dollars, about 
twenty-three Thouſand three Hundred and thirty-three 
Pounds Sterling. In this exquifite Model every particular 


Ornament of the Original was repreſented in Miniature, even 
to the Gems. | 


The Yatican Palace having been built and inlarged at dif- 
ferent Times, no Proportion er Symmetry is obſerved in the 
ſeveral Parts of which it conſiſts ; and, to avoid damaging 
the fine Area before the Cathedral of St. Peter, no Portico 
has been erected in the Front. The grand Entrance is near 
the abovementioned Statue of Conflantine the Great, and the 
fine marble Steps leading to the Sala Regia, and the adjoin- 
ing Apartments are by Bernini. At {ſome Diſtance farther 
on the right Side of the t Area is another Entrance, 
where the Sawitzers have their main Guard; and over the 
Door is a Piece of Moſaic Work repreſenting the Virgin 
Mary, with St. Peter and St. Paul, by Fabio Chriftoferi, after 
a Deſign of Jeſephi 8 By aſcending a Pair of Stairs 
leading from hence to the grand Apartments of this Palace, 
you have a View of the three Galleries over each other, in 
which Raphael has immortaliſed his Name by his amazing 
Performances. 'The middle Gallery leads to an Apartment, 
at preſent uſed for a Conclave, and called le Loggio; and 
alſo RaphaePs Bible, on Account of the Hiſtories of the Old 
and New Teſtament painted here by that eminent Artiſt. 
The Roof of the Gallery is not of an equal Height, but 
divided into ſeveral vaulted Compartments, each terminatin 
at a Pillar or Window, and every Compartment filled with 
excellent Paintings in Freſco, No Lover of Painting can, 
without Concern, ſee ſuch Pieces expoſed to the Duſt and 
Wind. It is ſaid that Raphael, having, on three of theſe 
Compartments, repreſented the three firſt Days of the Crea- 
tion, found Means to gain Admittance into the Chapel of 
Situs IV, where Michael Angelo was then painting the Ciel- 
mg, and, being aſtoniſhed at the Majeſty in which this 
Painter had repreſented God the Father, took Care to im. 

| prove 


— 


prove his own Piece, to render it far more beautiful than it 
would otherwiſe have been. This Inſtance ſhould be a Leſſon 
to the greateſt Maſters, that they may ſometimes learn ſome- 
thing from their Inferiors ; for Michael Angelo excelled in 
Sculpture more than in Painting, and can by no Means be 
reckoned equal to Raphael in that Art, The latter was of a 
mild, affable, and generous Diſpoſition ; and thoſe amiable | 
Qualities are conſpicuous, even in his Manner of Paintin 
and Deſigning, eſpecially in this Piece. No Chriſtian ſho 
indeed attempt to draw any Repreſentation of the Deity, it 
being con to his expreſs Commands ; but if, like the 
Pagans, or ſome Ant hropomorphiſts, the incomprehenſible 
Creator muſt be repreſented, a Countenance which fills the 
Mind with Reverence and Awe, ſeems to me more proper 
than one like this of Raphael's, where Beauty and Mildneſs 
excite only Complacency and Delight. ; 
Among the other Pieces, the Portrait of Eve is much ad- 
mired by all Judges of Painting, and is acknowledged to 
have been executed by Raphael's own Hand; for, though 
that Artift is allowed, indeed, to have deſigned the other Fi- 
gures, yet it is far from being certain that he alſo painted 
them, there being Reaſon to believe that Julio Romano and 
Raphacl del Colle had a Share in the moſt of them. The 
Judgment of Solomon deſerves Attention; and alſo the Piece 
repreſenting the Lord's Supper, where the Faces of all the 
Diſciples are ſeen, though they fit at a ſquare Table. The 
latter is attributed to Raphael; the former to Julio Romano. 
In repreſenting the Story of Batihſbeba, the Painter has 
been guilty of a great Impropriety, by making her bathe 
herſelf in Sight of David's Army. The other Galleries are 
decorated with Paintings, by Pellegrino Modaneſe, Giovanni 
Modaneſe, Raphael di Reggio, Paris Negari, Maſcherino, 
Giov. Paolo Tadeſco, Perino del Vaga, and others. The Lo- 
vers of fine Prints will be highly delighted with the Collection 
of fifty-five Prints, on Half-ſheets of Imperial Paper, fold by 
Roſſi, not far from St. Maria della Pace, at Rome, for four 


Scudi. They are intitled le Loggie Vaticaue; coll Iftorig del 


Vecchio et Nuovo Teftamento, col Profeta Efaia (e il —— at 
Rafacle, inventato e defſegnato da Carlo Maratti ) intagliati in 
Aqua Ferte da Pietro Aguila e Ceſare Fantetti, 

But the moſt beautiful Works of Raphacl, which diſplay 
his Talents in their greateſt Luſtre, are placed in the Camera 
Fella Signatura, and the three Rooms contiguous to it; — 
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former Apartment was finiſhed in 1511, and in it are four 
large Pieces, in which the Painter — emblematically repre- 
ſented, 1. The chief Articles of Faith profeſſed by the Roman 
Church, namely, the Doctrine of the Trinity, the Mediation 
of Chrift, Tranſubſtantiation, and eternal Life. 2. The ſe- 
veral Sciences, and the Progreſs and Force of the human 
Mind in Philoſophy, Mathematics, and Aftronomy ; this 
Piece is generally known by the Name of the School of Athens. 
3. Poetry, and Mount Parnaſſus. 4. Juſtice, Prudence, and 
other moral Virtues. | 
In a Piece placed in the next Apartment, the Painter has 
been 2 of the groſſeſt Flattery, in repreſenting the Hiſ- 
tory of Heliodorus, where Pope Julius II. appears as driving 
the Enemy out of the Eccleſiaſtic State. Another Piece in 
this Chamber is allowed to be the beſt, with re to Co- 
louring, of any Raphael ever ö It repreſents a pre- 
tended Miracle, wrought at Balſenna in 1264, in the Pontificate 
of Urban IV, where a Wafer was turned into Blood, for the 
Conviction of an officiating Prieſt, who did not firmly believe 
the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. In this Piece, Julius re- 

reſents the Perſon of Uran IV, and appears in great Pom 

he various Emotions of the Spectators at the Sight of ſuch 
an awful Phænomenon, eſpecially the Terror and Aſtoniſh- 
ment of the Prieſt, together with the Simplicity and extreme 
Surpriſe viſible in the Sπν.i.ν Guards, are inimitably expreſſed. 
The only Perſon who betrays no Marks of Fear or Surpriſe, 
is the Pope, which is thought to have been done deſignedly 
by the Artiſt. | 

The third Piece in this ſecond Apartment repreſents Aitila, 

King of the Hunns, when, by a bold Speech of Leo, ſeconded 
by a heavenly Viſion, he was reſtrained from making an 
farther Devaſtations in the R:»man Territories. The bak 
Piece is inimitable. It repreſents St. Peter delivered out of 
Priſon, and alludes to the Impriſonment of Leo X, before his 
Exaltation to the Papal Throne, when, being taken Priſoner 
at the Battle of Ravenna, he found Means to make his Eſ- 
cape. On the Cieling are four ſmaller Pieces by Raphael :. 
1. God appearing to Me/es in the burning Buſh. 2. The De- 
luge, with the Ark of Near. 3. Abraham's Attempt to offer 
up his Son Z/aac. 4. Jacob's myſtic Viſion of the Ladder. In 
the next Apartment are the following Pieces, alſo, by Raphael: 
1. Pope Leo vindicating his Conduct before Charles the Great. 
3. I he Coronation of that Emperor, at Rome. 3. Ty 
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Teo IV. extinguiſhing a dangerous Conflagration at Rome by 


his Benediction, and making the Sign of the Croſs. 4. The 
Victory gained by Leo IV. over the Saracens, in the Harbour 
of Offia. Theſe, and the Pieces before- mentioned by Ra- 
pbael, are all painted in Freſco, He was to have paint- 
ed La Sala di Conſtantino, in Oil Colours; but Death de- 
prived the World of this great Man, while he was making the 
neceſſary Preparations. He had juſt painted the 'Transfigu- 
ration of Chriſt on the Mount, / Piccolo Farneſe, and finiſh- 
ed his ineſtimable Cartoons, conſiſting of ſeven Pieces of 
Scriptural Hiſtory, now placed in the Gallery at Hampton- 
Court. Theſe Cartoons are, by ſome Judges, preferred to 
all the Pieces of the Vatican. The Deſigns of the Sala di 
Conftantino were done by Raphac/, aud the Paintings, tho? 
not executed with the moit judicious Alterations, bh Julio 


Romano and Franceſco Penni, who, in Imitation, I ſuppoſe, 


of the other Apartments, and for the Sake of Uniformity, 
have . it in Freſco. The four chief hiſtorical Pieces, 
repreſented here, are: 1. The Viſion of Conſtantine the Great, 
when a Croſs of Glory appeared in the Air; a Paſſage in 
Hiſtory, againſt which there are ſtill weighty Objections. 
The Artiſt is cenſured for his Adulation of introducing, into 
.a Piece of fo ſerious a Nature, that ridiculous miſ-thapen 
Dwarf, Cardinal Hippolyto de Medicis ; and alſo for the palpa- 
ble Error of diſplaying the Croſs, in many Enſigns of Con- 
ftantine's Army. The Second is a very hows Piece, repre - 
ſenting the Victory of Conſtantine the Great over Maxentius. 
'The Third is the Baptiſm of Conftantine the Great; but the 
Painter has forgot the Water, in which the Emperor ſhould 
properly ſtand. The Fourth is the ſo much boaſted Donation 
of the City of Rome, by the ſame Conſtantine, to Pope Sil- 
wvefter; but, ſurely, the Artiſt might have omitted the naked 
Boy riding on a Dog, in this Solemnity. 

Thoſe who are deſirous of a further Account of RaphaePs 
Deſigns, and other Paintings, will find Satisfaction in Bel- 
lors Decrizione della Imagine depinte da Rafatle d' Urbino 
nelle Camere del Palazzo Apoſt. Vaticano, publiſhed at Rome 
in 1695, and in Richardſon's Treatiſe on Painting and Sculpture. 

Theſe Paintings, in the Valican Palace, are ſeen to great 
Diſadvantage, by their being placed, either in dark Rooms, 
or improper Lights, Very valuable Pieces, by Perruzi Va- 


Aero, Perino del Jago, Mutiano, Domenichino, &c. are placed 


in other Apartments, near the Signatura. In one of the 
3 : Chambers 
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Chambers is a Piece, executed in Crayons on the Wall, 
Carlo Maratti, repreſenting our Saviour in the Manger. 
Picture performed after this Deſign is placed in the Quirinal 
Palace. In another Apartment is a famous Piece, which Na- 
= ture and Art have jointly endeavoured to improve; it is a 
Portrait of the Virgin Mary, painted by Gio/eppe Arpino, 
on a Piece of pellucid Alabaſter, the Veins of which add 
ge,teatly to its Beauty and the Propriety of Expreſſion. There 
are ſome good Paintings, the two Zuccari's, Barrocio, 
Gherardi, and others, in the Apartment where Pope Pius IV. 
formerly reſided, The famous Pierà executed by Pietro di 
Cortona, for Pope Urban VIII, is deſtroyed by Time; and 
its Place, now, ſupplied by an elegant Piece, repreſenting 
the falling of the Manna in the Camp of {frae!, by Maxiani. 
The Apartment of Pope Pins, and the Gallery leading to the 
Belvedere Fountain, when all the Doors are open, form a 
beautiful Viſta of five Hundred common Paces. The Gal- 
lery, I mean, is that built over the Library, after a Deſign 
of Michael Angelo, by Gregory XIII, and painted by Paris 
Nogari, Marco di Faenxa, Giov. di Modena, Giacomo Semenza, 
= Ottaviano Maſcherino, and Lorenxino da Bologna, Danti Pe- 
rugino, a Monk of the Dominican Order, and an expert Geo- 
grapher, drew the Maps of the Pope's Dominions in 1:aly, 
and the Country of Avignon. In the Center of the Cieling 

is an hiſtorical Piece, by Romanelli, repreſenting our Sa- 
viour's commanding Peter to feed his Sheep. 'The Length of 
this Gallery is ninety Geometrical, or two H and 
thirty-three common Paces ; another Gallery joins to this, 
of ninety common Paces in Length ; and a third, of fifty, 
joins to the ſecond. Several Deſigns of Domenichino are 
placed in the former; and, in the latter, ſeveral Buſts of the 
ancient Poets and Philoſophers, together with a Copy of the 
firlt celeſtial Globe made in Greece, the Original of which is 
in the Palace of Farneſe; and an antique Coffin of white 
Marble, on which the Circenſian Games are repreſented in 
Baſſo-Relievo. An open Walk, of an Hundred and eight 
Paces in Length, leads from this Gallery to the Fountain. 
Eight antique Pieces of Moſaic Work, which were dug up 
in the Sabine Gardens, on Mount 4ventine, in the Year 1711, 
are placed ſeparately in the Walls of the adjacent Apart- 
ments. Two of them repreſent the hunting of the Ancients, 
two the fighting of the wild Bealts, one ſeveral — 
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and the reſt Birds, Foliages, and Feſtoons. Several fine 
Prints of Raphael's Pictures in the Loggie, already deſcribed, 
are placed in theſe Apartments, together with ſome Paint- 


ings in Freſco, which, together with the Walls, on which Bi 
they were performed, were removed from other Places. A 
Model of St. Peter's Church, as it was intended to have been 
built after a Deſign of Bramanta, is depoſited here; but the 
Performance is not extraordinary, it being infinitely exceeded 
by a Model of the Temple of Solomon, lately ſhewn at Han- 


burgh and London. 


A trian — Stair-caſe, contrived by Bramanta, leads to a 

rom whence there is an excellent Proſpect. It is 

adorned with twenty antique Pillars of ſeveral Kinds of very 

beautiful Marble; ſome of them, when ſtruck with a Key, | 
ring like Metal. In this Part of the Palace is the Summer | 
Apartment of Pope Benedict XIII. It conſiſts of one ſmall | 

Room, which ſerved him for a Dining-room, Study, and 
Audience-chamber, and a Cloſet, where, by Way of Amuſe- | 
ment, he had ſeveral Watches lying upon a plain wooden | 
Stand, near his Bed, which conſiſted only of a Matraſs laid | 
upon Boards, without any Curtains or Feather-bed. In a 
ſmall Chamber, contiguous to this, lay his Chaplain, who | 


. Balcony, 


was no better accommodated himſelf; and, inftead of 
{ſplendid Hangings, ſome Prints of Scriptural Hiſtories, and 


of the Life of St. Deminic, were all the Ornaments of this 
Chamber. The Summer Apartments of the other Popes are 
erally hung with Crimſon Silk-damaſk, and thoſe for the 
Winter with Velvet. With regard to the other Furniture, 1 
mall only obſerve, that in moſt of the Rooms are ſeveral | 
Benches and wooden Chairs, painted green, which have 
continued the ſame during all the Revolutions of the State. | 
The only Alteration they undergo is, that when a new Pon- } 
tiff aſcends the Throne, the Name and Arms of the deceaſed | 
Pope are eraſed, and thoſe of his Succeſſor painted in their 


Place. 88 
When his Holineſs gives Audience, the Cardinals and 


Ambaſſadors fit on Chairs; Princes on three Cuſhions laid | 
on the Floor; but other Perſons kneel. On each Side of the 
Papal Throne, in the Chamber of Audience, is a Stool, co- 
vered with Red, whieh, they ſay, are intended as Seats for 
Kings; but, they ſeem, during the two laſt Centuries, to 


The| 


deſpiſe the Honour. 
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FN 


P Brother, and Baldaſſer 


bis Anathema's a 


che remarkable Sea-fight with the Turks, 
ary performed by the two Zuccari's, Donato de Formello, 
| an 


- The Steps of ſeveral of the Stair-caſes in the Vatican are 
fo low, that Wood, Water, and other Neceſſaries may be 


carried up or down by Aſſes. 
In the Back- part of the Vatican is the Sacriſty or Ward- 


dy 


robe, and from the many fine Pieces of Painting, and w_ 
Furniture for Altars, and other rich Veſtments, is well wor 


viſiting. It, however, contained formerly more richer Movea- 
bles than at preſent, the moſt valuable having, ſome Time 
ſince, been removed into the Caſtle of St. Angelo, where it 18- 
not eaſy to obtain a Sight of them. | 

The Sala Clementina, where the Swwi/s Guards are at pre- 


ent poſted, is in the further Part of the Palace. It has its 


Name from its Founder, Pope Clement VIII. The Building 
was erected under the Care of Della Porta and Fontana ; the 
Freſco Paintings, on the Cieling and Walls, were done by 
Giovanni del Borgo; and _ other Pieces, by Cherubino, his 
Bologneſe. 

The Sala Regia, called Allo Paolina, from its Founder, 
Paul III, was built after a Deſign of Automo Sangallo; and 
Perino del Vaga, Daniele di Vollerra, and Profpero Breſciano 
performed the beautiful Stucco Work, wherewith this H 

15 decorated. A Portrait of one of the Popes, denouncing 
inſt Heretics, painted by Vaſari, is pla- 
ced over one of the Doors. The beautiful Repreſentation of 
Lepamo, was 


io Agreſti. On the other Side of the Hall is a Piece 
in Freſco, Gigſeppe Sulviati, repreſenting the Emperor 
Frederic Bar a kneeling before the Roman Pontiff, and 
the Pope's right Foot upon his Shoulder. Over another 
Door is a Painting by Taddeo Zuccari, repreſenting Charle- 
main ratifying King Pepin's Donation to the Pope. The 
perſidious Maſſacre at Paris, painted by Vaſari, is alſo placed 
in this Hall. | 
Over the Door of the Sala Ducale, Lorenzo di Bologna has 
repreſented an Angel holding the Keys; and Raphael da 
Reggio another ſupporting the Papal Crown. This Hall 


vas defigned by Bernini, and here, on Manndy-Thurſday, the 
Fope waſhes the Feet of thirteen poor Prieſts of different Na- 
tions. This Room was formerly divided in the Middle by a 
Partition, which is now taken away, and a Stuceo Curtain 
placed along the Cieling in the Place where it "_ This 

Urtain 
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Curtain ſeems to be drawn up cloſe to the Cieling in the 
Middle, and is ſo finely executed, that it appears to be of 
white Silk embroidered and fringed with Gold. In this Hall 
me Pope holds Conſiſtories, — gives Audience to Ambaſ- 
ſadors. é 


The Sala Regia opens into a Chapel of Sixtus IV, is a ſpa- 
cious Room, and has a beautiful Pavement of inlaid Marble. 
On the left Side of the Throne, behind the Hangings, is a 
Cloſet, with a ſmall Window, for the Pretender, to view 
and be preſent at any Solemnity. Theſe Hangings, whick 
are made from Raphael's Cartoons at Hampton-Court, and the 
imperfect Remains of five others, are a conſiderable Orna- 
ment to the Place on Feſtivals. The Prophets, Sibyls, and 
other Paintings in Freſco, on the Cieling, are by Michael An- 
fat but, the Piece, the moſt admired here, is that of the lat 


Judgment, over the Altar, by the ſame Artiſt. The Painter | 
introduced ſuch a Multitude of Figures, with their Limbs | 
; „that one would ima- 

ine his chief Intention in this Piece was to diſplay his exact 
Enowled in Anatomy; but this exact Imitation of Nature 
occaſioned ſo many indecent Nudities, that it was thought 
proper to cover many of them with a Kind of Drapery. # 


and Attitudes fo accurately delineate 


Others blame him likewiſe for having introduced, into a Su 


ject of ſuch a ſerious and ſolemn Nature, thoſe heatheniſh ; 


Characters of Charon and Minos, which appear both in their pro- 
per Functions. This Chapel is ſomething dark, ſo that one has 
not a diſtinct View of the ſmall Figures painted on the Roof. 
The Smoke of the Wax-tapers and Lamps has alſo much 
foiled the Picture of the laſt Judgment. Another Door of 


Fs 


the Sala Regia opens in the Capella Paolina, where is a 


Piece of the Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Lorenzino da Bologna; 


ing was painted by Federico Zuccara. 


and the Converſion of St. Paul, by Michael Angelo. The Ciel- | 
| Fo the Palazzo Vecchio, or old Vatican Palace, the princi- 


pal Apartments of which I have already deſcribed, is the fa - 


mous Yatican Library, which was removed hither by Order 


and under the Care and Inſpection of Pope Sixtus V. The 


Anti- chamber, where the Sublibrarians and Copyiſts generally 
are, is adorned with ſome good Landſcapes, by Paul Brill, 
and the Portraits of ſeveral Cardinals, who have been Libra- 


rians. Of late, none but Members of the ſacred College are 


inveſted with the Office of Chief Librarian, to which is an- 


; nexed 
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ed a Salary of an Hundred golden Crowns ger Month. 
| His Chief De uty has, beſides 2 Allowance of Bread and 
Wine, fox — Crowns a Year; and the other under Li- 
brarians four Hundred and fifty Crowns each. Holſfenus, Al- 
„ latias, Father Laurca, and Henry Norris, the two laſt of which 
vwere afterwards Cardinals, were Sublibrarians here, and 
2 X diſcharged their Truſt with great Applauſe. The firſt 

„ Gallery is three hundred Feet long, and about ſixty broad. 
On the right Hand, above the Books, are ſeventeen Pieces 
6 of General Councils, painted Henry F lamand, with Infcrip- 


tions under them, to thew principal Decrees of each 
d Council. 


„In this Gallery are alſo the principal Actions of Sixtus V, 
it finely painted, in Freſco, by Baglioni, from the Deſigns of 
er Viviani; and, among others, Fontana, preſenting the afore- 
bs ſaid Pope with a Plan of the Library. | | 
a- Here are alſo two Inſcriptions cut in Marble, in one of 


\& 8 which is an Anathema, denounced againſt thoſe who ſhall 
ire Wrong the Library; the other gives an Account of its Foun- 
he dation. | 

- 2 At a ſmall Diſtance from the Entrance are two old marble 
b. Statues, brought hither by Piu IV. One is that of 4ri- 
iſh 8 fides, and the other Hippolytus, Biſhop of Porto. At the End 
ro- of this Gallery is a marble Figure, repreſenting a Veſtal Vir- 
has gin, drawing, with a flight Cord, the Ship in which the 
zof, Holy Virgin, or Mother of God, was brought to Rome. 

5 Among the Curioſities, generally ſhewn to Strangers, is a 
of Manuſcript of Virgil, written in the Litter Unciales, ſuppoſed 
is a to be of the fourth or fifth Century. The hiſtorical Pictures 
na; in this Manuſcript have been publiſhed in Copper- plates by 
Bartoli, and with an Elegancy far beyond the Original. The 
Text is not without ſome palpable Errors. Here are alſo 
Manuſcripts of Terence, with Repreſentations of the Perſonæ, 
or Maſks uſed by the ancient Comedians; and the Manu- 
ſcript of Henry VIII. of England, de Septem Sacramentis, 
Burnet himſelf acknowledges that the Love-letters to Ane 
Bulleyz are written with that Prince's own Hand. Here are 
alſo ſome Leaves of ancient Paper made from the Bark of 
Trees; ſome Writing Tablets of the Roman:; a manuſcript 
Copy of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, adorned with fine miniature 
Paintings; another, of Dantes Works; the original C y 
De Errore Prefanarum Religionum, by Minutius Felix; allo ſe- 


veral 
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veral Breviaries, Miſſals, and Martyrologies, ** vrit · 
ten. Some of theſe Manuſcri ts are finely 1 _ 
among which is that of Julius Clovius; the Original af Ba- 
ronis's Annals, in twelve Folio Volumes; a Greek Manuſcript 


of the Alexandrian Chronicle, together with ſome Manu-, 
ſcripts of Onufrivs, Ligarius, Thomas Aquinas, Charles Borro- 
mo, and others. Here is alſo a Hebrew Tranſlation of the 
Homilies of Clement Xl, finely written; a Volume of Hiero- 
glyphical Figures; a very ancient Fragment of Dion's Hiſto- 
ry; and a great Number of Oriental Manuſcripts, in Arabic, 
Chineſe, and other Eaftern Languages. But, in my Opinion, 
the moſt valuable of them all are a manuſcript Copy of the 
Septuagint Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, in Greek, and a 
Copy of the New Teſtament, written in Greet Capitals, 
without Accents, reckoned, both with regard to Beauty and 
Antiquity, equal to the Alexandrian Manuſcript in the Royal 
Library at London, and which, ſome aſſert, was written in 
the fixth Century; a large unbound: Hebrew Manuſcript of 
the Bible; the Goſpels of St. Lake and St. Jabn, written in 
the tenth Century, and bound in Ivory; a Greek Copy of | 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, written in Letters of Gold, and 
was preſented by Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus, to Pope In. 
nocent VIII. It was formerly aderned on the Outſide with | 
Jewels, but the Soldiers, at the Sacking of Rome by Charles | 


of Bourbon, took them off. 


They alſo ſhew here a Piece of Linen made of Aſbeſtos, | 
and uſed by the Ancients to wrap the Bodies of their Dead 
in, when they were laid on the Funeral- pile, in order to pre- 

ſerve their Aſhes from being loſt, or mixed with others. 
Pieces of this Linen are often found in Urns and Sepulchres; | 
a Piece of it, found in the Year 1633, at Pozzuolo, is now | 


ſhewn in the Barbarini Gallery. 
Here are ſeveral printed Books performed ſoon after the 
Invention of that Art, particularly Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
printed at Venice in 1472, and de Sacramentis, by Henry VIII, 
ſigned by that Monarch's own Hand. — 
The Apartment where the Archives are kept is on the 


right Side of the Gallery; here the ancient Bulls, and other 


Inſtruments of the Roman Church, are depoſited; but the 
2 Pieces of this Kind are lodged in the Caſtle of St. 
ngelo, 


AZ 
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At ſome Diſtance from hence is a Gallery eroſſing the for- 
mer, and leading, on the right Hand, to the > + cog 
Here the Hebrew Manuſeripts, and the Books which belong- 
ed to Queen Chri/iana,. are depoſited, together with the 
Models of the Vatican and Quirinal Palaces. On the Left is the 
Ubi Library, and on the Right that of Heidelberg. Among 
other valuable Pieces in the latter, is a remarkable large He- 
brew Manuſcript of the Old Teſtament, beautifully written 
on Parchment. It is of ſuch Antiquity, that, the Elector 
Frederic III. ſhewing it to ſome Rabbies, they could not con- 
ceal their Admiration, and offered very large Sums for it, 
which the Elector refuſed. Junius and Tremellius uſed it to 
Advantage in their Tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, tho? 
ſome of the Leaves are damaged. | 
The Papal See acquired the Vino Library, by Franciſco 
=8 Maria's Dying without male Iſſue, It has ſewer Many- 
- WM ccripts than that of Heidelberg, but makes a more pompous 

Appearance. Several of the Mas, and other Books, are 
adorned with Paintings in Miniature, by Clovis and Perugini. 
A manuſcript Copy of Dantes Works, finiſned about the 
Year 1617, and another of Ca/tiglione's Corteggiano, are 
beautifully illuminated. They were both performed by Si- 
mon Ferri, an Auguſtine Monk, when he was near eighty 
Years. of Age. Giulio Martinelli d*Urbino has, in the — 
Manner, adorned the Works of Tafſo. Here is alſo a very 
large Hebrew Manuſcript of the Old Teſtament, the Covers 
of which are plated over with Copper. The Duke of Urbino 
found it in the Library of Volterra, when he took that City; 
The Jews at Venice were ſo deſirous of poſſeſſing it, that they 
offered the Duke its Weight in Gold for it, though it is a 
_ Load for any Man ; but this Duke thought proper 
to refuſe. | | 

An elegant Pillar of tranſparent Oriental Alabaſter is placed 
in this Gallery. It is eleven Palms in Height, and was du 
up near the Anpian Way, in the Pontificate of Alexander VII. 
Queen Chriſtiana's Library was firſt in Poſſeſſion of the Otto- 
boni Family, of whom Pope Alexander VIII. purchaſed one 
Thouſand nine hundred Manuſcripts, in the Year 1691, ; 
whence this Collection is called Bibliotheca Alexandring. 
Among theſe Manuſcripts is the Continuata Series Imperatorum, 
by Odtavius Strada, illuſtrated with a great Variety of Draw- 
ings of Medals, and which has never yet been publiſhed ; 


here 


\ 
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here are alſo ſome of the Works of Pyrrbus Ligorius; and a 
ancient Manuſcript of the Theods Code: + | 

The Vatican Library was enriched with a great Number 
of Syriac, Arabic, Perfian, Turkiſh, Hebrew, Samaritan, Ar- 
enentan, Ethiopic, Greet, Egyptian, and Malabarian Manu- 
ſcripts, by Pope Clement XI; purchaſed by 'that Pontiff in 
Egypt, when the Coptic Patriarch was deſirous of uniting the 
Romiſh and Eaſtern Churches. The Lovers of Oriental Lite- 
rature will be appriſed of the Importance of theſe Manu- 


ſcripts, when the Account of them, by Jeſepb Simon Afſeman, | 
for the 


a Native of Syria, and Copyiſt to the Vatican Library 


Arabic and Syrian Languages, is finiſhed. This Work is in- 
titled Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana ; the firſt Vo- 

lume of which, containing the Orthodox Writers of Syria, 
illuſtrated with Notes, was publiſhed at Rome, in the Year | 
1719; and the ſucceeding Volumes are expected. The 


whole Library conſiſts of five Rooms, beſides the two Gal. 


leries already deſcribed ; ſo that the Number of Volumes | 


muſt be very great; but, being kept in Caſes, it is impoſſi- 


ble to form an Idea of it by the Eye, and it has never been 


aſcertained. 


The Library is not, however, remarkable for printed 


Books, their whole Number ſcarcely amounting to twenty 
Thouſand ; but, with regard to valuable Manuſcripts, it 1s 


allowed to excel any in Europe; ſome make the Number of 


theſe to be above twenty- ſive Thouſand. | 
The Vatican Librarians are allowed to read all prohibited 
Books, which are depoſited in a Place by themſelves. The 


Expence of ſeeing this valuable Collection amounts to about 

eight or nine Paoli, or four Shillings Sterling. A Gallery | 
five hundred Paces in Length is erected by Bramanta, before 
the Entrance, and extends to the Belvedere. One End of it 
is decorated with a beautiful Grotto, compoſed of Shell and 
Moſaic Work; and in it is an _— antique Statue of C/o. 


patra aſleep, placed there by Order of Pope Paul IV. 
In the Year 1625, Urban VIII. built, under the Library, 
A * Magazine, which is ſaid to contain Arms for forty 
thouſan 


ſent Century, when Clement XI, pretendi 


Men; but being, in general, thoſe uſed by the An- 
- cients, they are, at preſent, of very little Uſe. Experience 
+ demonſtrated the Truth of this in the — of the pre- 
to oppoſe the 
Expedition of the Emperor Jeep towards Cammachio, they Tui 


wert 


were obliged to provide new Arms for the Troops. This, 
and other incidental Expences, ſoon made his Holineſs 
weary of the War. 1 | 
In the Center of this Palace is a ſpacious Square, which, 
from its being ſurrounded with Orange-trees and antique 
Statues, is called II Giardino delle Statue antiche. The 
remarkable Object is a large mutilated Statue, perhaps of 
Hercules, having neither Head, Hands, nor Feet, but the 
Muſcles, Qc. 15 exquiſitely repreſented, that Michael Angelo 
preferred it to all the Remains of Antiquity. The Name of 
the Artiſt is placed on the Pedgſtal in Greek Capitals, viz. 
AFIOAONIOE NHEYOPOE A®HNIOFE. Lancivi tells us that 
this Piece, which is generally called I Tronco de Belvedere, 
was dug up in the Campo de Fiori; it is now incloſed with an 
iron Lattice. Near this mutilated Statue is a very large Ba- 
he BR fon of Porphyry, ſixty-two Fect in Circumference, but not 
* formed out of one ſingle Piece. It was found in a Vineyard 
es belonging to a Villa of Pope Julius III, and placed here in 
1 the Pontificate of Clement XI. Near it, in a Place covered 
and incloſed with a Wall, are kept eight Porphyry Pillars 
which belonged to this capacious Baſon, each being formed 
out of one fingle Block. The Statues of the Nile and Tiber 
are conſidered as Maſter-pieces by all Judges, though all-de- 
S vouring Time has greatly defaced them ; elpecially the ſix- 


- of Wi teen ſmall Children, playing, as it were, on the Body of the 
Nile, which is in a reclining Poſture. Moſt of theſe are mu- 
ted tilated. Some will have theſe Children to allude to the fix- 
The teen Rivers which empty themſelves into the Mie; but it 
out ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe that they ſignify the ſixteen 
lery Cabits, to which Height it was neceflary for the Mile to riſe, 
fore in order to fertiliſe the Soil of Egypt. Hence it is that one 
of it of the Boys, fitting on the Shoulder of the Nile, places a 
and Baſket of Flowers and Fruit on the Head of the River God. 
Cleo. The Baſſo-Relievo, on the Pedeſtal, repreſents the Manner 
of taking Crocodiles, and other African Animals; but is not 
rary, MF finiſhed with the exquiſite Touches of Bernini. The Statue 
forty of the Tiber holds the celebrated ſhe Wolf, ſuckling of Ro- 


nulus and Remus. Both theſe large Antiques have been finely 
jence copied in white Marble by the Artiſts maintained by the 
pre · ing of France, in the Academy of Sculpture and Painting; 
e the and are now placed in the middle Walk of the Garden of the 
\ they ¶ Tuilleries at Paris. But to return to the Giardino delle Antiche, 

wer Vor. III. E where 


„ Painting. 


where the famous Zan makes a grand Appearance. Some 
fay it is the ſame original Piece — in the Palace of 
the Emperor Titus; and which, Pliny, Lib. XXXVI. C. 5, 
calls Opus omnibus & Picturæ & Statuariæ Artis preferendum, 
« A Piece preferable to any other, either in Sculpture or 
He adds, Ex uno Lapide eum & Libros Draco 
numgue mirabiles Nexus de Confalii Sententia fecere ſummi Artifices © 
Ageſander & Polydorus et Athenodorus Rhodii. “Three cele- 
_ ©& brated Artiſts, Ageſander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, Na- 
cc tives of Rhodes, joined 7 in making a Group of Lao. 
4c coor and his Sons, with their Variety of Attitudes, and the 
<« twining Serpents, out of one Block of Marble.” Whether 
this Piece conſiſts of two Blocks or more, put together, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Michael Angelo, when it was firſt 
found, is a Queſtion : And hence a Doubt ariſes, whether it 
is really that mentioned by Pliny, for he ſays the Group of 
Laocoom was made out of one ſingle Block. Fulvius Ur/inus 


alſo mentions two Pieces of Serpents found in the fame Place, 


and therefore may, with greater Probability, be ſuppoſed to 
be Part of the Laocoor mentioned by Pliny. But, however 
this be, the Zaccoon of the Vatican is really admirable, whe- 
ther conſidered as an Original, or an antique Copy; for it is 
. unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the firſt was the only Group of 
this Kind made by thoſe excellent Artiſts, This in the Giar- 
dino delle Antiche was found in the Year 1506, in the Garden 
not far from the Remains of the Baths of Titus. And it was 
not long before its Excellency became ſo well known, that 
the Perſon who found it, was honoured with an Epitaph, | 
which the Reader may ſee in the Merallotheca of Mercatus, | 
P3556» 

—_ in this Group, is repreſented as almoſt ſpent with 
Agony, and his Eyes hfted up to Heaven. Near .him are 
his -two Children, with the Serpents twiſted about them, 
whom Virgil repreſents at ſome Diſtance from their Father, | 
and expiring, when he came to their Aſſiſtance. We may 
alſo, from hence, obſerve how the ancient Maſters, in order 
to diſplay their Talents to Advantage, ſometimes took the 
Liberty of deviating both from 'Truth and Nature ; for, as 
Lacoon and his Sons were Prieſts, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
would appear naked before a Multitude of People attending 
the Sacrifice ;/ but the Sculptor, to heighten the Beauties of | 
the Piece, has thought proper to repreſent them in that Man- 

1, | ; 17] as, 
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ner. The Father, which is the principal Figure in the 
Group, has loſt his right Arm, which is ſupplied with ano- 
ther in Plaiſter; but very inferior to the other, both in Co- 


lour and Workmanſhip. Perhaps the Execution of this |; 
ny cannot now be equalled ; and this ſeems to have been 


the Ovinioo of Michael Angelo himſelf, who, being ordered 
to make another Arm for 
Hand to it. 


The Statue of a Pythian Apollo, placed here, has alſo loſt 


| the Feet and night Hand, which are ſupplied with others of 


Plaiſter z but the Head of this Maſter-piece of Art is intire, 


This Statue, according to Mercatus, was found at VNetturo, in 
the Pontificate of Julius II; and its being repreſented on a 


Medal of Antoninus Pius greatly enhances its Value. But, 
in my Opinion, the Beauty of this elegant Statue is excelled 
by another, placed near it, of Autenous, Favourite of the Em- 


is Statue, never put the finiſhing 


pero it was found, during the Pontificate of Leas, 


X, in the Baths of Aarian. 

Another Group, repreſenting a Man with a Child in his 
Arms, equally deſerves Admiration. Some think it repre- 
ſents Hercules, ſome the Emperor Commedus, from its flee 


Countenance, and others Saturn. Here is alſo a Group of 


Venus and Cupid, which fome think belonged to the Temple 
of the former. It was found in the Garden of Gabriel YVacea, 
anciently, according to ſome, the Garden of Sala. Here 
alſo the tranſparent Pillar of Alabafter in the Vatican Library 
was found, together with ſeven others of the ſame Stone, 
and equally beautiful. The latter were loſt at Sea, being 
deſigned as a Preſent to the King of Portugal, from Cardinal 
de Monte Palitiano. Next to this is placed another Venus ſte 
ping out of a Bath. It is an inimitable antique Copy of the 
drab Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, which, according to 
Cedrinus, was deſtroyed in a Fire at Conſtantinople. The Dra- 
pery of this Statue, was found about the Vear 1549, under 
the Church of St. _ * 3 

Al ulchral Urn, found in the Seprigonia Septimii Se- 
deri, 2 here. The Figures, which are in Mezzo- 
Relievo, repreſent a Woman and a Child, imploring the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Emperor: On the Baſe are three Slaves, one 
ſtanding and another kneeling before the Emperor, and the 
third in Chains. Richard ſon has juſtly — 11 that theſe 


Figures have ſome Reſemblance to thoſe placed on the Tri- 
E 2 umphal 


umphal Arch of Septimius Severus. Moſt of theſe valuable 
Remains of Antiquity are placed againſt the Wall, and de- 
fended from the Wet by a Kind of Pent-houſe; ſeveral an- 
tique Pieces of Moſaic Work, and ſome ancient Maſques or 
Perſonæ, are alſo depoſited in the ſame Place. 

Near the Bel vedere, in a ſmall Garden, is the famous Pigna, 
or Urn of Braſs, anciently placed on the Moles Hadriani, and 
four Peacocks of the ſame Metal ; ſome ſay that two of theſe 
ſtood upon the Tomb of Scipio Africanus, but others ſay, on 
the Sepulchre of the Conſul Marcus Aureliun. The Urn is 
fourteen Feet in Height, and in it the Aſhes of the Emperor 
Adrian were depoſited. 

In a ſpacious Court of the Vatican is a Fountain, whoſe 
Baſon is of Oriental Granate, and two Hundred and thirty- 
five Feet in Diameter. It was found in the Baths of Titus 
Veſpaſian, greatly injured by Time, and broke into ſeveral 
Pieces; but reſtored to its former Beauty, decorated with 
additional Ornaments, and placed in this Garden by Pope 
Julius II, in the Year 1504. 

The Spring of St. Damaſo is allowed to afford the beſt 
Water in all ; Bal and formerly a Fountain placed without 
the Yatican was ſupplied by it; bat Pope Urban VIII. cauſed 
it to be removed, and after decorating it with marble Sculp- 
tures, in which the Bees, being the Arms of his Family, are 
not omitted, placed it within the Court of the Vatican. 

Beſides the above, there are ſeveral other Fountains in dif- 
ferent Courts of the Palace, but now greatly decayed ; to- 

rether with all the Vatican Gardens. in general, which were 
rmerly adorned with a great Variety of Water-works, 
equally elegant and uſeful. In the Gallery was a very extra- 
ordinary Machine of that Kind, which threw large Quanti- | 
ties of Water to a very conſiderable Diſtance, Pope Benedict 
XII. preſented the Hydraulic Engine for playing on the Or- 
to the Convent of the Dominicans, We ſhall not be at 
all ſurpriſed that the Roman Pontiffs are ſo little concerned 
about the Beauty of their Gardens, if we conſider that they 
are generally old and decrepid before they are advanced to 
the Papal Throne, and, conſequently, more ſollicitous for 
| Eaſe than Walking. It ſhould alſo be remembered, that all 
Expence of this Kind is leſſening the Sum which they are 
deſirous of transferring to their Relations. 55 * 
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The Vatican Palace, as we have already obſerved, joins 
on one Side to the Cathedral of St. Peter; the other is con- 


nected by a Colonade to the Caſtle of St. _— Alexander 


VII, who is no great Honour to the Papal erected this 
Colonade, which proved of no Service to Pope Clement VII, 
when the City was ſurpriſed by the Imperial Army, in the 
Year 1527 for one of the Soldiers ſhot at him, as he was 
running along this Paſſage to ſhelter himſelf in the Fortreſs. 


The Caſtle of St. Angelo was anciently the Place where the 


Remains of the Roman Emperors were interred ; being built 


for that Purpoſe by the Emperor Arian, the May/olzum of 
Auguſtus, on the other Side of the Tiber, being then filled 


with Urns ; and hence it acquired the Name of Mzlcs Ha- 


 driani, In the Center of this Structure is a large round 


Tower, which was formerly decorated with a great Variety of 


marble Pillars and Statues ; but the Roman Soldiers broke 


moſt of them down, and uſed them in their Defence againft 
the Goths, when they attacked the City. On the Top of 
this Tower, the Pigna, now in the Belvedere Gardens, was 
laced. In the Reign of Gregory the Great, the City of Rome 
bin viſited with a Peſtilence, the Pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, painted by St. Luke, were carried in a grand Proceſ- 
fion ; and the Pope, as they pretend, ſaw an Angel ftanding 
directly over this Caſtle, who, immediately, on the Pope's 
looking up, ſheathed his flaming Sword. The Pontiff, con- 
fidering this as a certain Sign that the Divine Wrath was a 
peaſed, cauſed a Chapel to be erected to the Honour of the 


Angel, and the Place itſelf to be called Caftellum S. Angeli. 


In the Franciſcan Convent of St. Maria Ara Czhi, they ſhew 
a Stone, on which the Angel left the Impreſſion of his Foot. 
As the City of Rome was deſtitute both of a Citadel and 
regular Fortifications, it was thought nece to form this 
Caftle into a Place of Defence; and, accordingly, Urban VIII. 
cauſed it to be fortified in the modern Manner; with five 


regular Baſtions, Ramparts, Moats, and other Works. The 
Pope appoints a Governor, who is generally a Prelate, and 


enjoys, beſides, ſeveral other conſiderable Offices. We ſhall 
not be ſurpriſed that Eccleſiaſtics readily accept this Poſt, if 
we conſider that the Salary is five hundred Crowns a Month; 
but, though they accept the Poſt, they never execute it them- 
ſelves, but employ a Deputy, who, for a hundred Crowns a 


Month, takes Charge of 4 Thing. The Garrifon is 


3 com- 
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compoſed of two hundred Regulars, and ſeveral hundred 


Citizens; the latter rarely do any Duty, though they enjoy 
ſeveral Privileges, particularly that of wearing a Sword. Four 


Times a Year Fire-works are played off from the Tower of 
the Caſtle of St. Angelo, namely, on the Eve and Feſtival of 


St. Peter, and on the Eve and Day of the Coronation of the . 


reigning Pope. A remarkable Piece of Ordnance, conſiſtin 


of eight Barrels, is placed before the Gate. The Caſtle Hal 
3s very ſpacious, and decorated with Gildings, elegant Paint- 


ings, and the Statue of Adrian, whoſe Buſt, together with | 
that of Antoninus, is placed without, on the Wall of the 
Caſtle. The Apartment into which Clement VII. retired, 5 
from the Diſturbances he had himſelf occafioned, by provok- 


ing Charles V, is, at preſent, appointed for a State Priſon, 


having a ſmall Window which looks into a Chapel, through 
which the Perſons confined in this Apartment may hear Maſs. 
At the Entrance of this Priſon is a Trabochetto, or 'Trap-door, 
through which a Priſoner may be let down, unexpectedly, 
into a deep Dungeon, and meet with inevitable Death ; but 


it is at preſent covered with an iron Grate. 


In the old Arſenal are the Armour worn by Clement VIII, 
when he made himſelf Maſter of Bologna, and the Piſtols of 
Charles of Bourbon, together with thoſe found on the Prince 
of Parma, when he was admitted to an Audience of Pope 
Sixtus V. In this Arſenal are ſaid to be Arms ſufficient for 


fix thouſand Men; but what ſome have reported, with regard | 


to a Piece which will carry a Bullet a German Mile and a 
Half, has not the leaſt Foundation. Another Trabochetto, or 


Trap- door, is ſeen in the Floor of the Hall already men- 


tioned, through which Criminals were let fall into a Ma- 
chine filled with large Razors, and cut to Pieces in an In- 
fant ; but this Machine is now no longer in being. 
Through a Grate oppoſite to the New Armoury, is ſhewn | 
the Vault, in which Cardinal Caraffa was ſtrangled, in the 
Reign of Pius IV. The ſacred College were fo tly | 
alarmed at this Proceeding, though perhaps juſt in itſelf, that 
they took Care to limit the arbitrary Power of the Pope for 
the future; ſo that, now, the Conſent of the facred College 
muſt be obtained before a Cardinal can he put to Death. 
Several Arms of an uncommon Conſtruction are to be ſeen * 
in the New Armoury, together with many Muſquetoons, one 
of which is ſaid to have put an End to the Life of the 2 Þ 
aries | 
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Charles of Bourbon. The Chamber of Records is not allowed 
to be ſhewn, nor the Jewels belonging to the Pope, except 
a few, which are carried publickly in the moſt ſolemn Pro- 
ceſſions; ſo that I can ſay nothing with regard to the Word 
Myſterium, which, * 1 ome, was engraven on the 
ancient triple Crown of the Roman Pontiffs. But if ever this 
ſuſpicious Word was — on the Pope's Crown, it would 
ſurely be unpardonable, if the Stone of Offence, after ſo many 
Attacks have been made on the Papal Power, ſhould be fti 
ſuffered to remain. | 

In the Caftle of St. Angelo is a Treaſure, conſiſting of five 
Millions of Scudi in Gold, placed here by Sixtus V, who 
found Means, in ſive Vears, notwithſtanding his prodigious 
Expences in Buildings and other public Works, to amaſs this 
enormous Sum, and ordered that it ſhould never be touched 
but on the moſt preſſing Occaſions of the State. In this Caſtle, 
beſides the State Priſoners, are conſined ſuch Priſoners as the 
Inquiſition does not chuſe to leave in the Palazzo della Inqui- 
fitione, in the City; the Populace, at Rome, always makin 
a general Gaol- delivery on the Death of a Pope; for whi 
Reaſon, as ſoon as any Pope is given over by Fi Phyſicians, 
they always remove thoſe who have committed any natorious 
Crimes, together with thoſe from whom any Danger is ap- 
prehended, into the Caſtle of St. Angelo, mto which no 
Stranger is admitted during the Vacancy of the Papal Throne. 
On the Top of the Tower of this Caſtle is a Pedeſtal, which 
anciently ſupported Adrian's Pigna, whoſe Place is now ſup- 
lied by the Statue of an une white Marble, near twelve 
Feet high, performed by Montelupo. Four braſs Cannon are 
mounted on the Platform, one of which Queen Chriſtiana 
fired, out of a Frolic, againſt the Medicis Palace on Monte 
Pincio, and, in an iron Door of that Structure, the Mark of 
the Ball is ſtill viſible. Four or five Paoli is the whole Ex- 
pence of viewing this Caſtle. Before you enter the Caſtle, 
you paſs over that grand Bridge, called by the Ancients Pons 
LElins, Two — Statues of St. Peter and St. Paul were, 
in the Year 1534, placed by Pope Clement VII, in the Way 
leading from the City to the Ælian Bridge; the former was 
executed by Lorenxetti, and the latter by Paolo Romano. The 
Avenue leading to this Bridge was enlarged, and the Struc- 
ture itſelf decorated with ten Statues of Angels, by Order of 
Pope Clement IX. The Deſigns both of the Avenue and 


E 4 Statues 
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Statues were done by the celebrated Bernini, and the latter, 
which are all larger than the Life, executed by the moſt fa- 
mous Sculptors of the Age. The firſt Angel was executed 
by Antonio Raggi; the ſecond, by Fancelli; the third, by 
Lacenti ; the fourth, by Ferrata ; the fifth, by Domenico 


'Guidi ; the fixth, which is reckoned the moſt beautiful of 


the ten, by Giorgerti; the ſeventh, by Bernini himſelf ; the 
eighth, by Paolo Naldini ; the ninth, by the fame Artiſt; 
and the tenth, by Morelli. 


. 


e ve Ot ME 


The Account of the religious Edifices ard Papal Palaces 
in ROME concluded. 
SIR, . 
H AVING deſcribed the Vatican Palace and the Caſ- 


tle of St. Angelo, I ſhall now return to the Structures 
in Rome dedicated to Religion, the next of which, 


in alphabetical Order, is the Church of St. Pietro in Vinj- 
coli. On the right Hand, as you enter this Structure, are 
two elegant Monuments, one erected to the Memory of 
Cardinal” Margotte, and the other to that of the Cardinal 
Agueci. Both the Deſigns were made by Domenichino, who 


alſo executed that beautiful Piece of Painting in the ſecond 
Chapel, repreſenting St. Peter's Delivexance out of Priſon. 


Here is alſo a Monument erected for Pope Julius II, but his f 
Body is depoſited in the Cathedral of St. Peter, for which 
Reaſon it has never been finiſhed. The Whole is worthy. Þ 


of Michael Angelo; but it is impoſſible ſufficiently to admire 
the Statue of Mo/e;, who is repreſented in a ſitting Attitude. 


Mentelupo, a Diſciple of Michael Angelo, executed ſome of | 


the Statues, which, in any other Place but near that of Mo/es, 
would be admired. The Monument of Cardinal Yechia- 
relli, compoſed of white and black Marble, called Brocatello, 
and the large Sarcophagus, formed out of one ſingle Piece of 
black Marble, deſerve Attention. | 


The Monument of Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini is an ele- 

8 Piece, executed by Le Gros; the ſuperb Sarcophagus of 
Leonino Orientale, reſembling brown Agate veined with white, | 
cannot fail of pleaſing the Spectator. Near the Door 2 
. 41 
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the leſt Side of the Altar, is a Piece of Painting done by 

Albert Durer, reſembling the three Marys at our Saviour's 
Sepulchre. Oppoſite to this Piece is an elegant Monument 

of Antonio del Pollojuola, a Painter of Florence, who died in 

| the Year 1498. 'The Nave of this Church 1s extremely 
grand and tiful ; and they boaſt here of having, a- 
mong other Reliques, the Bodies of the Maccabees, and the 
FPetters with which St. Peter was bound, both at Feru/alem 


and at Rome. | 
Ihe ſquare Court of the Convent belonging to this 
Church, now in the Poſſeſſion of the Canons Regular of 


the Congregation of St. Saviour, is decorated with four Pil- 
lars of Oriental Granate, and ſeveral Baſſo-Relievo's, by 
= Michael Angelo. . 
ol The Church of St. Praſſede is viſited by all Bigots to the 
= Rom Religion; becauſe they are not only thence intitied 
to an Indulgence for above thirteen thouſand three hundred 
Years, but alſo a Remiſſion of a third Part of their Sins. 
This is ſignified by an Halian Inſcription on a Stone placed 
at the Entrance of the Church, 

We ſhall not be ſurpriſed that this Church ſhould be in- 
titled to ſuch a Profuſion of Indulgences, when we conſider, 
that not only the Remains of St. Prafſede and St. Pudentia 
are depoſited here, but alſo thoſe of two thouſand three 
hundred Martyrs, whoſe Blood the two devout Ladies juſt 
mentioned uſed to conceal in a Veſſel, ftill ſhewn in the 
Middle of the Church. Here is alſo the Stone on which 
St. Praſſede uſed to lie, in order to diſcipline and mortify 
her Body. It is a large Slab of Oriental Granate, variegated 
with white and black Specks. Here are a Multitude of Re- 
liques, as is evident from two long Catalogues placed near 
the high Altar ; but I ſhall only mention a Pillar of white 
and brown Jaſper, faid to be the ſame to which our Saviour 
was bound, when he was ſcourged in Pilate's Palace. They 
add, that Cardinal Giovanni Coloma, the Pope's Legate 
in the Holy Land, during the Croiſades, brought it hither 
from Jeruſalem in the Year 1223. It is now incloſed with 
= 2 glaſs Caſe, and depoſited in a Chapel called the Garden 
ele- of Paradiſe. A beautiful Painting done by Guilio Romano, 
s of i repreſenting the Scourging of our Saviour, is placed over 
lite, this Pillar. The Church of St. Pudentia is built on the 
on Spot where the Houſe of the Senator Pudens ſtood, with 
the E 5 whom 


3 
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Al vier, and finiſhed, after his Death, by Mariaxi. Here | 


before Alexander the Great ; unleſs they repreſent ſome other 
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whom St. Peter is ſaid to have lodged at his firſt coming 
to Rome. They add, that this Senator, with his whole Fa- 
mily, and among them Pudentia and Prafſede, his two 
Daughters, ſoon embraced the Chriſtian Religion. If what 
they , be true, this Church may properly claim the 
Honour of being the firſt Chriſtian Structure erected in this 


Capital of the Roman Empire, Two white twiſted Pillars, 


brought hither from Agrippina's Bath, are erected before the 
Entrance of the Church, And, before the Capella del Gaetani 
are four ſuperb Pillars of Gallio Antico, which formerly be- 
longed to the warm Baths of Dieclefian. Both the Entrance 
= Roof of the Chapel are decorated with moſaic Work ; | 
among which is an elegant Piece done by Reſetti, from a | 
_—_ of Zuccaro, It repreſents St. Pudeniia gathering up | 


lood, Heads, and Bones of the martyred Chri/tian;. 


The Pavement is finely inlaid with white Marble, and is | 
equal to any in Rome for Beauty. This Structure was built 
by the famous Franceſco di Volterra. Over che Altar is an 
incomparable Baſſo-Relievo of white Marble, repreſenting | 
the Adoration of the Eaftern Magi. It vas begun by Pack | 


are alſo ſeveral Statues finely executed. Two inimitable 
Pillars of Lumachella, or Marmoro Pedocchiofo Orientale, twelve 
Palms in Height, are placed on one Side of the Altar. | 
Beſides the Vatican already deſcribed, there is another 
Papal Palace, ſituated on the 24zrinal Mount, or Monte Ca- 
allo, which is much preferable to the Yatican, for the Pu- 
rity of the Air, and fine Proſpect over a large Part of 
the City. The grand Area before it is decorated with two 
marble Groups, repreſenting two Horſes of an uncommon | 
Size, and two Men leading them. They were erected, du- | 
ring the Pontificate of Sixtus V, by Fontana, and are faid to 
have been done by different Maſters, who endeavoured to ex- 
cel each other in repreſenting Alexander the Great, and his 

Horſe Bucephalus. They are ſaid to have been brought from 
Greece by Conſtantine the Great, and placed in his Bath in 
the Quirinal Mount; under one of them are theſe Words, 
Opus Phidie, the Work of Phidias;” and, under that of 
the other, Opus Praxitelis, © the Work of Praxitele:,” 
But they cannot be the Work of theſe great Artiſts, becauſe | 
Praxiteles lived fifty, and Phidias a hundred and fifty Years 


Perſon 


-_ 5 FT 
Perſon. Poſſibly, neither of ' theſe Suppoſitions are true ; 


k 


- = for the Statues may be the Work of ſome other Artiſt, and 

 E the Perſons repreſented Caffor and Pollux, who were fa- 

t mous for their Horſemanſhip. But if theſe Pieces are not 

e admitted to have been done in the Times of Ph:ia;as and 

s Praxiteles, they are, at leaſt, valuable Remains of Roman 

» Grandeur, and have altered the Name of the Quirinal Hill, 

e where they ſtand, to that of Monte Cavallo. Theſe Grou 

wu are not, 2 from Faults; i es, wo 
- if are not prejudi too great a Regard for Antiquity, «'.w.- 
de obſerve 1 Bae eli the Horſe's Limbs; 754 4 
3 cularly, in the Length of the Neck. 

a Þ Over the capital Door of the Palace is a Balcony, ſup- 

p i ported by two Pillars of the Tonic Order; and, from hence, 

oy the Pope diſpenſes his Benedictions, on ſolemn Occaſions. 

»y Here are two Statues, one repreſenting St. Peter, the other 

ilt St. Paul; the former by Maderno, and the latter by Berte- 

an lotti; together with a ſine marble Statue of the Virgin Mary, 
ny | by Pompeio Ferucci. The inner Court is ſurrounded by a 
oli ſuperb Colonade, and, on the Wall of the grand Stair-caſe, 
re is a Piece of Painting in Freſco, repreſenting our Saviour 
ble with a Group of Angels, done by Meloti, a Native of Forli, 
Ive — greatly improved, if not invented, the Art of Painting 

| in Freſco, 


On the left Hand of this Stair-caſe is the Pope's Apart- 
ment; and, on the Right, the Sala Paolina. The latter is 
a light ſpacious Hall, finely paved, and decorated with. 
beautiful Paintings. The Paolini Chapel alſo deſerves At- 
tention, as it greatly exceeds the Capello Paolini, in the Va- 
tican. The Apartments where the Vice-roys of Naples uſed 
to lodge when they paſſed through Rome, are in this Wi 
of the Palace. In the large Gallery are a Collecton of 
hiſtorical Paintings, eprel ede the principal Paſſages in 
Scripture, performed by the beſt Maſters, who lived during 
the Pontificates of Gregory XIII. and Urban VIII; and, allo, 
ſome Models of Buildings, antique Buſis, and a fmall, but 
a beautiful Pyramid, the Height not exceeding an IE 
formed out of a Piece of uncommon Marble, with a Baſe 
Lapis Lazuli. The fame Sort of wooden Chairs and Benches. 
are placed in this Palace as in the Vatican. | 

The Pope's Apartments are ſpacious and lofty, and from 
them there is 'a moſt elegant _— The Hangings . 
24H | | 0 


of red Damaſk, richly laced, with Gold. In one of the A- 


Lazuli. The private Chapel is decorated with 
Piece of Painting, performed by Guido Rheni, repreſenting 


dus Machines are often out of Order, It has been ſaid by 
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ents is a Piece repreſenting the Annunciation, com- 
ed of ſeveral curious Stones, and ornamented with Fruit 


in the Florentine Manner, It was preſented to the Pope by 
a great Duke of Florence. In the Audience-Chamber is the 


Deſcent from the Croſs in Amber, ſet in Ebony and Lapis 
an elegant 


the Annunciation ; and, in the Pope's Bed-chamber, con- 


tiguous to his Bed, hangs an Ecce Homo, by Albani, which 


cannot be excelled. The ſame Artiſt has alſo given ſome 


C 17 8p of his Talents in the abovementioned Chapel. 


nder the Clock, and facing the Garden, is a fine Piece in 
Moſaic, repreſenting the Virgin Mary with the Infant Jeſus. 
It was placed there by Innocent XII, and deſigned by Carts 
Maratti. In the Confiftorio Secreto, is a capital Piece, re- 
preſenting the Angel binding the Dragon, by Pietro di Cor- 


tona. The Piece is finely executed; but why the Angel 


ſhould hold up towards Heaven the triple Crown, as a Tro- 
phy which he had taken from the Dragon, muſt be left for 
others to explain. 

The Garden belonging to this Palace is large and well 


; diſpoſed but the Gardeners are very deficient in their Care 


of it. Near it is a ſine Pavement formed of different Spe- 
cies of Stones of various Colours, ſo artfully eompoſed, as 
to repreſent Flowers, Animals, and other Productions of 
Nature; together with the Name of Gregory XV. The 
Garden is ſurrounded with Laurels, Cypreſs-trees, and ſome 
Hedges of Myrtle, an odoriferous Tree reſembling Box. 
The Aviary, at preſent, conſiſts only of a few Turtle-doves, 


ſome foreign Fowls called Poules Pintades, and a few Pear 


cocks. A delightful Laurel-grove leads from hence into the 


lower Part of the Garden, where the Water-works are real- 


ly ſurpriſing. Some imitate the Sound of "Trumpets and 
Kettle-drums, others the Exploſions of Granadoes and 


Rockets; and one, in particular, imitates the Cuckow. There 


is alſo an Organ played by Water, and over it a Star con- 
tinually revolving in ity Orbit. In another Place a Ball 
is ſuſpended by a Stream of Air. The Water that ſupplies 
theſe Gardens is fo faturated with ſtony Particles, that the 
Inſides of the Pipes are ſoon incruſtated, whereby theſe curi- 


ſome 
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{me Travellers, that there is here a Mount P. us ; but 
in this they are miſtaken, this Curioſity being at Fręſtati. I 
ſhall only add, that in theſe Gardens is a moſt delightful 
Grotto, adorned with Pieces of Moſaic finely executed. 

The Church of St. Roco is remarkable for an elegant 
Piece of Painting performed by Bernardo Formelli, repre- 
ſenting St. Martin r a _ Man with his Cloak. 

The Lovers of Painting are highly pleaſed with a Piece 
of Painting by Sacchi, in the Church of St. Romualab, re- 
preſenting a Viſion which the Saint to whom the Church is 
dedicated ſaw in Camadola, a Valley of the Apernines. 

The Rotundo, ſo called from its Figure, has ſupported it- 
felf againſt the Attacks of Time, better than any Struc- 
ture built by the ancient Romans. And it is ſurpriſing, that 
neither this remarkable Temple, the Pillar of M. Aurelius, 
the Mauſoleum of Adrian, nor the Septigonium of Severus, 
SS ſhould have been repreſented on any Medal ſtruck by the 

ancient Romans. Pliny tells us, that this Edifice was at firft 
dedicated to Jupiter Ulter by M. Agrippa; but afterwards 
to all the Deities, Celeſtial, Terreftnal, and Infernal; whence 
it was termed Pantheon. The Roof of it, according to ſome 
Authors, was at firſt covered with Silver, but carried awa 
by the Soldiers during the Confuſions of the City ; and that 
Conſtantius carried with him to Conſtantinople the moſt beau- 
tiful Statues with which it was adorned. But, notwith- 
ſanding theſe Misfortunes, a vaſt r Braſs was 
found about it in the Pontificate of Urban VIII, who form- 
ed from it the grand Altar in the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
together with ſeveral Pieces of Ordnance, which he placed 
in the Caſtle of St. Angelo. It is ſurpriſing he did not alſo 
take the ſuperb Bronze Gates, which are eighteen Feet four 
Inches broad, and thirty-ſix Feet high, efbechally as they 
are much too large for the Edifice, and were, in all Proba- 
bility, defigned at firſt for ſome other. Paſuin, however, 
did not let the Pape's ſtripping the Pantheon of its Orna- 
ments paſs unnoticed, for the following ſatirical Words ſoon, 
appeared: Quod non fecerunt Barbari Rome, fecit Barbarini, 
What the Barbarians ſpared, the Barbarini took away.“ 

It is evident from the Niches ſtill remaining, that the 
Ftatues of the Gods were placed in this Structure; and 
lim tells us, that the Statue of Venus was adorned with 

endants which were made from the Pearl ſpared by Clo- 
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of red Damaſk, richly laced, with Gold. In one of the A- 
partments is a Piece repreſenting the Annunciation, com- 
ed of ſeveral curious Stones, and ornamented with Fruit 
in the Florentine Manner. It was preſented to the Pope by 
a great Duke of Florence. In the Audience-Chamber is the 
Deſcent from the Croſs in Amber, ſet in Ebony and Lapis 
Lazuli. The private Chapel is decorated with an elegant 
Piece of Painting, performed by Guido Rheni, repreſenting 
the Annunciation ; and, in the Pope's Bed- chamber, con- 
tiguous to his Bed, hangs an Ecce „ by Albani, which 
cannot be excelled. The ſame Artiſt has alſo given ſome 
| imens of his Talents in the abovementioned Chapel. 
nder the Clock, and facing the Garden, is a fine Piece in 
Moſaic, repreſenting the Virgin Mary with the Infant Jeſus. 
It was placed there > Innocent XII, and deſigned by Cart 
Maratti. In the e Secreto, is a capital Piece, re- 
preſenting the Angel binding the Dragon, by Pietro di Cor- 
ona. The Piece is finely executed; but why the Angel 
ſhould hold up towards Heaven the triple Crown, as a Tro- 
phy which he had taken from the Dragon, muſt be left for 
others to explain, 
Ihe Garden belonging to this Palace is large and well 
diſpoſed; but the Gardeners are very deficient in their Care 
of it. Near it is a fine Pavement formed of different Spe- 
cies of Stones of various Colours, ſo artfully compoſed, as 
to repreſent Flowers, Animals, and other Productions of 


Nature; together with the Name of Gregamy XV. The | 


Garden is ſurrounded with Laurels, Cypreſs-trees, and ſome 
Hedges of Myrtle, an odoriferous 'Tree reſembling Box. 
The Aviary, at preſent, conſiſts only of a few Turtle-doves, 
ſome foreign Fowls called Poules Pintades, and a few Pear 
cocks. A delightful Laurel-grove leads from hence into the 
lower Part of the Garden, where the Water-works are real- 
ly ſurpriſing. Some imitate the Sound of Trumpets and 
Kettle-drums, others the Exploſions of Granadoes and 
Rockets; and one, in particular, imitates the Cuckow. There 
is alſo an Organ played by Water, and over it a Star con- 
tinually revolving in its Orbit. In another Place a Ball 
is ſuſpended by a Stream of Air. 'The Water that ſupplies 
theſe Gardens is fo faturated with ſtony Particles, that the 
Inſides of the Pipes are ſoon incruſtated, whereby theſe curi- 
| ous Machines are often out of Order. It has been fud by 


ſome 
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{ome Travellers, that there is here a Mount P us; but 
in this they are miſtaken, this Curioſity being at Fre/tari. I 
ſhall only add, that in theſe Gardens is a moſt delightful 
Grotto, adorned with Pieces of Moſaic finely executed. 

The Church of St. Roco is remarkable for an elegant 
Piece of Painting performed by Bernardo Formelli, repre- 
ſenting St. Martin preſenting a poor Man with his Cloak. 
The Lovers of Painting are highly pleaſed with a Piece 
of Painting by Sacchi, in the Church of St. Romualgo, re- 
preſenting a Viſion which the Saint to whom the Church is 
dedicated ſaw in Camadola, a Valley of the Apernines. © 

The Rotundo, ſo called from its Figure, has ſupported it- 
felf againſt the Attacks of Time, better than any Struc- 
ture built by the ancient Romans. And it is ſurpriſing, that 
neither this remarkable Temple, the Pillar of M. Aureliut, 
the Mauſoleum of Adrian, nor the Septigonium of Severus, 
ſhould have been' repreſented on any Medal ftruck by the 
ancient Romans, Pliny tells us, that this Edifice was at firſt 
dedicated to Jupiter Ulter by M. Agrippa; but afterwards 
to all the Deities, Celeſtial, Terreftrial, and Infernal; whence 
it was termed Pantheon. The Roof of it, according to ſome 
Authors, was at firſt coyered with Silver, but carried away 
by the Soldiers during the Confuſions of the City; and that 
Conflantius carried with him to Conſtantinople the moſt beau- 
tiful Statues with which it was adorned. But, notwith- 
ſanding theſe Misfortunes, a vaſt Quantity of Braſs was 
found about it in the Pontificate of Urban VIII, who form- 
ed from it the grand Altar in the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
together with ſeveral Pieces of Ordnance, which he placed 
in the Caſtle of St. Angelo. It is ſurpriſing he did not alſo 
take the ſuperb Bronze Gates, which are 5 Feet four 
Inches broad, and thirty-ſix Feet high, eſpecially as they 
are much too large for the Edifice, and were, in all Proba- 
bility, deſigned at firſt for ſome other. Paſquin, however, 
did not let the Pape”s ſtripping the Pantheon of its Orna- 
ments paſs unnoticed, for the following ſatirical Words ſoon 
appeared: Quod non fecerunt Barbari Rome, fecit Barbarini, 
What the Barbarians ſpared, the Barbarini took away.” 

It is evident from the Niches ſtill remaining, that the 


23 Statues of the Gods were placed in this Structure; and 


Fu tells us, that the Statue of Yenus was adorned with 
Fendants which were made from the Pearl ſpared by Cl:o- 
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patra at the extravagant Entertainment ſhe gave to NJ. Ai. 
#hony, It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed, that this Tem- 
ple contained Statues of all the Gods worſhipped by the Ro- 
"mans, for they amounted to ſeveral Thouſands, and, con- 
ſequently, could not all be placed here; but all Structures, 
dedicated to more than one icular God, were termed 
 Pantheons. Dio tells us, that before the Entrance of the No. 
tunda, the preſent Name of this Edifice, were anciently two 
'Statues, one on the right Hand, and the other on the Left; 
the former repreſented Auguſtus, and the latter Agrippa. 
The Outſide of this Structure is intirely built of Tiwali Free- 
ſtone, but the Inſide is incruſted over with Marble. 
The Roof of the Rotunda is a round Dome, deſtitute both 
of Pillars and Windows, ſeventy-two common Paces in Di- 
ameter; ſome ſay the Inſide is only one Hundred and thirty- 
two Feet, excluſive of the Wall, which is eighteen Feet 
thick; but even this is Pure than the Height, which 
is aſcended by an Hundred and ninety Steps. This Church 
has no Window, but a large Aperture in the Center of the 
Dome, thirty-ſeven Feet and a Half in Diameter, admits a 
ſufficient Quantity of Light to illuminate every Part of it, 
It is paved with Porphyry and large ſquare Stones, placed 
Ina 3 Poſition towards the Center, where the Rain- 
Lc, is carried off by a Sewer, covered with a Stone full of 
oles. 

Round the Church are eight Altars, but the moſt beau- 
tiful is the Atare maggiore, or high Altar, repaired by Cle 
ment XI. which conſiſts of Porphyry, and decorated with 
Verde Antico. Near the Altar dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
xy, is the Monument of the celebrated Raphael, and, at 
another Altar oppoſite to it, are two remarkable Pillars of 
Porphyry, each formed out of one intire Piece. A Buſt of 
the Virgin Mary, done by Lorenzeito, is placed over Ra- 
pbael's Monument. But the Buſt of that celebrated Arti, 
done by Naldini, at the Expence of the generous Carlo Ma- 
ratti, was added a few Years ſince. 

A religious Fraternity of Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects belongs to this Church, which, together with the Re- 
mains of Raphael being here depoſited, has induced ſeveral 
Architects, Painters, and others, to be buried here; among 
which are Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, Zuccarini, 
Tadgaeo Zuccari, (whole Buſt, in Marble, was * 
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his younger Brother) Domenico Guidi, the Chevalier Lan- 
Bart 


'bbes, an Engliſh Poet, whoſe Buſt is. done by Nar- 
holemee:» Baronio, of Caſal, a famous Architect, 


who died in the Year 1554 ; and ſeveral others. 


Under the Buſt of Flaminio Vacca, is an Inſcription, ſig- 
nifying that that Artiſt never could pleaſe himſelf in any of 
his Pieces; and under that of Annibal Caracci, an Epitaph, 

Carlo Maratti, in Which he is ſaid to have been next to 
hael in Skill, Genius, and Reputation. | | 

Caracci was born at Bologna, in the Year 1560, and at 
firſt intended for a Goldſmith; but his Uncle, Lewis Ca- 
racci, obſerving that both he and his Brother Augn/tino- 
were bleſſed with very piercing Geniuſes, took the Pains of 
inſtructing them both in the Art of Painting, in which they 
ſo happily ſucceeded, that their Memories will be for ever 
honoured by all true Lovers of the polite Arts. 

In the Front of the Rotunda is a ſuperb Colonade, which 
deſerves to be equally admired with its Dome; it conſiſts of 
ſixteen Pillars of Granate, and cannot be viewed without 
Aſtoniſhment. Moſt of theſe Pillars are five Feet in Diame- 
ter, and thirty-ſeven Feet in Height, excluſive of their Baſes 
and Capitals; and each formed out of one ſingle Piece. 
The Entrance of the Church is alſo decorated with Pillars 


forty Feet high, which ſupport an Architrave of African 


Marble, or Granate, On entring this Portico, you fee, on. 
the left Hand, a large antique Vaſe of Porphyry, called by 
the Ancients Numidian Marble; it is ſuppoſed, by ſome, 
to have belonged to the Baths of Agrippa; but others think 
it was the Depoſitory of the Aſhes of that great Man. The 
Length of this Colonade is twenty Reman Feet, and its 
Breadth twelve. 

M. Le Mercier has imitated, at Paris, this famous Periſtile, 


in that erected before the Sorbonne at Paris, The latter has, 


indeed, but ten Pillars, nor are they deſtitute of Beau 
and Ornaments, the former of which is confiderably in- 
creaſed from their Situation, which is on an Elevation af- 
cended by fifteen Steps 3 but when compared with thoſe at 
Rome, are like Dwarts near Giants. 

Boniface IV, in the Year 607, converted the Rotunda into 
a Chriſtian Church; and, as a greater Stimulation to Devo- 
tion, placed in it twenty-eight Cart-loads of Relics taken 
from ſeveral Burying-places in the City of Rome. n 
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firſt dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but, afterwards, namely, 
in the Year 830, to all the Chriſtian Martyrs, by Pope Gre- 
_ gory IV. whence it is ue called Sancta Maria ad Mar- 
tyres, but commonly ſtiled the Rotunda. _ 
The Fountain, in the Area, before this Church, has an 
antique Baſon of Porphyry, which belonged to ſome of the 
ancient Baths, and was placed here by Gregory XIII. The 
Pillar of Egyptian Marble, which formerly ſtood before the 
Entrance of the Church of St. Bartolomeo de Bergamaſchi, 
and called La Gulia di S. Matruto, or St. Maut, for the 
Church near it, dedicated to that Saint, is erected in the 
Center of ai Fountain. 
. 
finely painted, by Taddeo Zuccari; and for its Chapel of St. 
Hyacinth, done by his Brother Federico, except the Altar 
which was performed by Lavina Fontana, a Lady of Bolog- 
na. In this Church they ſhew an ancient Roman Weight; 
but the Vulgar will have it to be the Stone which the Devil 
threw at St. Dominic, after he had been diſappointed in 
_ throwing it at the three pious Kings of Cologne. In the 
Convent is the Cell of St. Dominic, and in the Garden an 
Orange · tree, ſaid to have been planted by that Saint. 
La Sapienza is the public Univerſity, in which there are 
thirty Profeſſors, but the Number of Students inconfidera- 
ble, the Jeſuits having almoſt wholly ingroſſed the Educa- 
tion of Youth. It is a ſuperb Structure of a quadrangular 
Form, having Cloiſters So Galleries, and was builtaftera De- 
ſign of M. wo Angelo Buonaroti; and over the capital Door 
is the following Inſcription in capital Letters, Initium Sapi- 


eniæ Timor Domini, The Fear of the Lord in the Begin- 


© ning of Wiſdom,” “ 

A Deſcription of the Whole, illuſtrated with Copper- 
* appeared at Rome in the Year 1720, under the Title 
La Chieſa e Fabrica della Sapienza de Roma, con la Vedute 
in Perſpzttiva e con lo Studio delle Proporzione Geometriche, 

Piante, AlzateAProfili, e Speccati. 
The Figure of the Tower is very extraordinary, the Top 
of it being built in the Form of a ſpiral Line. In the Li- 
brary is a Statue of the generous Founder, Alexander VII, 
by Dominico Guidi. The ſame Pope alſo made a Preſent to 
the Univerſity of a very noble Botanic Garden, ſituated on 
Mount Faniculum. In this College the Doctors of Divaity, 
A W3 


urch of St. Sabina is remarkable for a Tribuna 
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Law, and Phyſic, are preſented with their ſeveral Degrees, 
and receive their Diploma's. Beſides theſe Sciences, Rhe- - 
toric, Philoſophy, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Mathematics, and 
Architecture, together with the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek, and other Languages, are taught here, gratis. 
Over the Altar of the Univerſity Church 1s a Piece repre- 
ſenting St. Tvone diſtributing Alms. The Judges of Paint- 
ing eſteem it the Maſter-piece of Pietro di Cortona, though 
that great Artiſt did not live to finiſh it, and was, therefore, 
done by — Ventura, one of his 3 Some ſay 
that the bottom Part of it was painted by Ciro Ferri. The 
Piece is faid to have coſt three thouſand Crowns, the Figures 
being all as large as Life. | 

St. Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe, or fur la Via Appia, is one of 
the ſeven principal Churches in Rome. The Pillars of the 
high Altar are of Verde Antico ; and, in the ſuperb Chapel 
of St. Sebaſtian, a Statue of that Saint in white Marble, 


done by Father Antonio Giorgetto. Antonio Caracci executed 


ſome of the Freſco Paintings ; and a Monument has been 
erected here for Belle 4 Enje, the Phyſician. 

But it is not ſo much its external Splendor that renders 
this Church preferable to many others, as the great Number 
of Relics preſerved in it; but as we have already enumera- 
ted a great Number of the ſame Kind, we have, for Brevi- 
ty's Sake, omitted them. 

[ have already, in deſcribing St. Agnes's Church near the 
Porta Pia, mentioned the Catacombs, but referred a par- 
ticular Account of them to this Place; thoſe of St. Sebaſtian 
being the moſt ſpacious, and leaſt impaired by Time, of 
any in Rome. They, in ſome Places, conſiſt of ſeveral Sto- 
nes, or Paſſages lying under another ; and, the Soil being 
dry and ſandy, they were obliged to prop it up here an 
there with Brick-walls. You frequently aſcend and deſcend 
in theſe ſubterraneous Caverns, and, in many Places, are 
obliged to ſtoop in going through them. Theſe Paſſages 
are not above two or three Feet in Breadth, ſo that two 
Perſons cannot walk a-breaft, except in ſome Chambers 
which are between four and fix Feet broad, and from fix 
to eight in Length. In theſe, according to ſome, the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians performed their religious Exerciſes. It is 
prohibited, under Pain of the ſevereſt Excommunication, to 
take any Thing away from this Place; but, I imagine, He- 
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retics do not conſider themſelves as bound by any ſuch Pro- 
hibition. In both Sides of the Wall are Repoſitories or 
Cavities, a Span, or a Span and a Half high, and between 
four and five long, ſome of which are empty, and ſtand 
en ; and others walled up with Brick, or a ſmall marble 
Stone, on which are ſometimes Inſcriptions. As I happen- 
ed to be the laſt of our Company, and, therefore, not ſo 
narrowly obſerved by the Monk, who attended us with a 
_ conſecrated Wax-taper, I took down one of theſe Marble- 
tablets, which was about two Fingers thick, and I found 
in the Cavity an human Skeleton intire, though not very 
large ; for I met with few of theſe Repoſitories capable of 
containing a full grown Perſon at full Length. Three or 
four of theſe commonly lie over one another; and thoſe 
Cavities in which two or more Bodies may be depoſited, 
are called Biſama, Diſoma, Triſoma, Duatriſoma, c. In 
one Place I obſerved a large ſtone Coffin; and without the 
Church is another in Marble, decorated with Baſſo-Rehlievo's, 
repreſenting ſome Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, which, they ſay, was taken out of the Catacombs, 
In another Place I obſerved a large and intire earthen Urn 
with a narrow Neck, found and intire. In different Places 
of the Walls are ſmall glaſs Boftles, but only the bottom 
Part of moſt of them remained. In ſome of theſe I obſerved 
a blackiſh Sediment, which, they pretend, is the Blood of 
the Martyrs buried here, but, perhaps, may be only the 
Sediment of Oil uſed in the Lamps. Theſe Glafles reſem- 
ble the Lachrymatories of the ancient Heathenr, in which 
they preſerved the Tears ſhed at the Funerals of their de- 
parted Friends; and, alſo, thoſe of the Women hired to 
weep on ſuch Occaſions. On the Bottom of one of theſe 
Phials, a Friend of mine at Nurenberg ſhewed me a ve 

beautiful gilt Picture, repreſenting a Child with a Bulla 
about its Neck, and led by its Mother. Over the Painting 
was a Glaſs. to preſerve it from the Damp. On another 
E in the Poſſeſſion of the ſame Gentleman, 1s 
the following Inſcription : Viwas dulcis Anima fie Zejes. But 
this Picture is not ſo well executed as the former, the whole 
Work appearing. to be modern, and in the Gothic Taſte. 
Both theſe Glaſſes were a Part of the Stroxzi Cabinet, and 
found in the Catacombs. In the Year 1716, the celebrated 
Senator, Buonarecti, publiſhed, at Florence, in Folio, a mT 
Intitled, 


intitled, Oferwatione ſopra alcuni Frammenti di Vafi antichi di 
Vetro, ornati di Figure, trovati ne Cimiteri di Roma, &c. in 
which a 1 Deſcription is given of ſeveral Paintings 
on ſuch Phials; ſome of which were done by Heathens, and 
others by Chriſtiant. The Words Pie Zeſes are conſpicuous 
on ſeveral of them; but the Rules of Grammar will not ad- 
mit, as ſome pretend, that they mean Pie Jeſu; and the 
Opinion of thoſe, who believe them to be a Mixture of Greek 
and Latin not unuſual among the Romans in common Conver- 
ſation, ſeems more plauſible. Beſides theſe large Cavities 
are ſeveral ſmall Holes, like thoſe in Pigeon-houſes, — 
the Sides of the Catacombs, in which the Ancients place 


their Urns, ſome ſingly, ſome two or three together; and 


theſe Places were called Columbariæ cllariæ and Hypogeea. 

Upon comparing ſeveral — which caſually pre- 
ſented themſelves to my View, without any particular Search, 
together with an Obſervation I made on the Smallneſs of the 
Skeletons, I think the Conjecture, that, among the ancient 
Heathens, Children were often buried, inſtead of being burnt 
on Funeral Piles, as was cuſtomary with regard to Adults, was 
rendered very plauſible. 

The Croſs on a Monument is generally looked upon as a 
Sign that a Chriſtian lies buried there; this Character is 
thought to be of the ſame Import; but, wherever this Mark 


P is found, it is a ſure Indication of a Martyr's Sepulchre, 
it being a Compoſition from the Greet and Latin Alphabets, 
to denote Pro Chriſto, For Chriſt,” 

Theſe ſubterraneous Paſſages have very intricate Commu- 
nications with one another; but Stones are erected in the 

Middle, to direct thoſe who viſit them, in their Way. A 


Traveller, who would ſurvey all the Catacombs belonging to 


St, 7 cunt muſt travel twenty Italian Miles at leaſt; as ap- 
pears from a Plan of them in the Convent, which agrees 
with the Copper-plate Print of Paul Arhinghis, called Roma 
Subterranea, where are alſo Draughts of the Catacombs of 
St. Hermes, St. Pancrace, St. Agnes, St. Agatha, St. Lucina, 
&. Every one of theſe Catacombs, and ſeveral others, to 
the Number of thirty, have all their ſubterraneous Paſſages 
of ſuch Extent, that all of them, taken together, are ſaid to 
extend above an hundred Italian Miles; but many of them are 
ſo greatly decayed that they are obliged to be walled up, ſe- 
veral Perſons having loft themſelves in theſe ſubterraneous La- 

, byrinths. 
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byrinths. Beſides the Accounts of Baſſii and Arbingi, ano- 
ther was publiſhed at Rome, intitled Oferwazione ſopra i Ci. 
meteri di Sante Martiri entichi Chriſtiana di Roma, in two Vo- 
lumes Folio, in 1720. That many Chriftians are interred in 
theſe ſubterraneous Paſſages no one will deny; but it does 
not by any Means follow, that theſe Caverns were originally 
the Work of Chriſtians, or that they ſerved them for Retreats 
in Time of Perſecution. For, not to mention the vaſt Diſ- 
1 of ſuch Works to the ſmall Number of Cyhriſtiant, 
ow was it poſſible to convey away the many thouſand Cart- 
loads of Earth and Sand, taken ont of theſe Catacombs, 
with ſuch Privacy as to eſcape the Notice of the Heathens ; 
even if we grant that the Chri/tians were fo politic as to di- 
poſe of the Sand in {mall Quantities to the Inhabitants of the 
City for domeſtic Uſes, and that from hence they acquired 
the Name of Arenarii! For, as a great Number of the poor 
Heathens alſo ſold Sand, could they be ignorant from whence 
the Chriftians procured ſuch Quantities of it? Of what Uſe 
could Paſſages of ſeveral Leagues in Length be to the Chrifi- 
ans, when their Number was fo ſmall ? And, when they be- 
came ſuperior to the Pagans in Power and Number, there 
was no Occaſion for ſecret Retreats or Burying- places. But 
if we grant, that fifty or ſixty Chriſtians had, during the 
Times of Perſecution, ſheltered themſelves in theſe Caverns; 
how could they have been ſupplie i with Proviſions, or ſe- 
crete themſelves from the Diſcovery of treacherous Spies, 
or preſerve themſelves from contagious Diſtempers or Sick- 
neſs, among dead Bodies and Filth, which had no proper 
Conveyance nor Drains ? Nor are there any proper Places for 
Stowing of Proviſions. The few ſmall Apartments, diſperſed 
up and down in theſe Catacombs, are ſaid to have been part! 
cularly appropriated for religious Worſhip; but, as the Entries 
to them are very narrow, I am at a Loſs to find Room for a 
Congregation. Beſides, would it not have furniſhed their 
Enemies with ſpecious Pretences for reproaching the Chr:/- 
tians, when they had diſcovered that ſo many Thouſands of 
both Sexes had paſſed a conſiderable Time in ſuch obſcure 
Retreats ? Anthony Ulric, Duke of Brunſwick and Wolfzn- 
buttle, in his Octavia, has given a very entertaining Account 
of the Catacombs, and of the Manner in which the primitive 
Chriſtians lived in theſe ſubterraneous Caverns; but the plea- 
fing Idea, that Romance gives us of theſe obſcure Dwelhops 
| vaniſhes 
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vaniſhes as ſoon as a Perſon has advanced but a few Steps in 
the Reman Catacombs. Thoſe at Naples are, indeed, better 
adapted to the Deſcription in that Novel, being much more 
ſpacious and lofty ; but, then, the ve * A 1 of thoſe 

orks renders it the more im "obablle, at they were un- 
dertaken by a poor perſecuted Set of People, who were far 
from being numerous, and obliged to proceed in all their 
Actions with Silence and Secreſy. | 
After all, if we candidly inſpect the Catacombs at Rome, it 
| will appear, that theſe ſubterraneous Paſſages were originally 
the Puticuli, mentioned by Horace, Varro, and Feſtus Pom- 
pus, where only the Bodies of Slaves, and thoſe whoſe Cir- 
cumſtances would not permit their Friends to be at the Ex- 
pence of burning them on Funeral Piles, were depoſited, The 
digging up Puzzolana, a Kind of Sand, very uſeful in making 
Mortar for Building, of which there are vaſt Strata in many 
Parts of Italy, particularly without the City, may have given 
Riſe to this Expedient for burying the Dead. In Proceſs of 
Time, Perſons of a higher Rank were interred here; for the 
Remans, even before Chriſtianity prevailed, often interred 
their Dead, as is evident from ſeveral monumental Inſcrip- 
tions ſtill viſible in the Catacombs, which begin with the 
Letters D. M; and others, where the expreſs Words Dis 
Manibus are engraved at full Length; Words which would 
have been looked upon with Horror by a Chr:/t;an. Of this 
Kind was the Stone found in the Catacombs of St. Sebaſtian, 
and now depoſited in Kircher's My/zum, with this Inſcrip- 
on on it: 

Diis Mani bus. 
Principi Filio dulciſſimo ſuo paſuit, 
Qui vixi Ann. VI. Dies XX. 
in Pace. | 

This I once alledged to a learned Jeſuit as an Objection to 
the common Notion, that CHriſtians only were interred in 
theſe Caverns, He replicd, it might probably be owing to 
the Ignorance of the primitive Chriftians, who, being unac- 
quainted with the Meaning of the Characters D. M. or Diis 
Manibus, and finding it on many other Stones, placed them, 
without any further Reflection, on thoſe of their deceaſed 
Friends ; elvecially as they might fancy that Manes had ſome 
Relation to Auimæ, or Souls. Mabillon ſeems to think, that, 
after the Eſtabliſhment of Chri/f:amity, the Profeſſors of it re- 
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moved the Tomb- ſtones from the Graves of the Pagant, and 
them on thoſe of their own Religion. This might 
ve been plauſible, had the Stones been very valuable ei- 
ther for their Ornaments or Inſcriptions: But as theſe Stones 
are very coarſe, common, and rough, and the Inſcriptions 
badly done, I cannot think a Chriſtian would give himſelf the 
'Trouble of Search for an Heatheniſh Epitaph for his Child; 
and he muſt have been poor indeed, if he had not been able 
to procure as good a Stone with a Chriſtian Epitaph. The 
other Argument might be of ſome Weight, had the Chri/i- 
ans been Strangers to the Language and Religion of the an- 
cient Romans, and never heard of ſueh Words as Diis Mani- 
bus. But let us ſuppoſe, that, by a ſtupid Ignorance, they 
confounded the Word Manes with Anime; I would beg Leave 
to aſk, what Ideas they annexed to Fata, Domus æterna Impe- 
ratoris, and the like Expreſſions, no leſs frequently to be 
met with here on 'Tomb-itones ? Why did they not make Uſe 
of theſe Words alſo, if they were ſo ignorant of the Roman 
Language ? Even Mabillon himſelf, arguing againft the Ado- 
ration of Ewvodia, as a fictitious Saint, | 2s that the Charac- 
ters D. M. on her Grave, or rather that of her Mother, were 
Marks of Paganiſm ; and that the Phial with a reddiſ Liquor, 
found in it, was not a Veſſel of Martyrs Blood, but an Urna 
Lachrymalis, or Lacrymatory. I ſhall not detain you with 
making many Remarks on the Body of a young Female un- 
decayed, which was dug. up in St. Sebaſtian's Catacombs, 
during the Pontificate of Paul III; and, by ſome, ſuppoſed 
to be Tulliola, the Daughter of Cicero. That it had ſome 
evident Marks of Paganiſm may be concluded from its not 
being preſerved as a holy Relic, but, by Order of the Pope 
bimf1s thrown into the Tiber, leſt its fingular Beauty 
might procure it an improper Veneration. The fabulous 
Circumſtances of this Story may be ſeen in P. Lingi Contare- 
2s Crucifero, Pag. 283 ; and in Flaminius Vacca's Remarks, 
inſerted by Montfaucon, in his Itinerary; and in thoſe of Alex- 
ander ab Alexauaro and Stephanus de Inveſtura, who all 
reatly differ, not only with Regard to the Date and Place, 
ut alſo in other Circumſtances. 5 
Another Proof, that this was not a Burying- place for the 
primitive Chriſtians, I gather from the great Number of La- 
chrymatories found in theſe Catacombs, and uſually placed 
by the Heathens near their Dead, being filled with 15 own 
. | ears, 
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Tears, and thoſe of the hired Mourners, or Prefce : As is 

evident from the Expreſſions frequently to be met with 

on Tomb: ſtones; — 7 — . i plenum dare; 

e cum Lacrymis; cum Lacrymis amo udum condere, 

— like : Concerning which conſult Guthier de Jure 

Manium, Lib. i. c. 28. p. 173; and Caſal, p. ii. c. 21. de 
Urb. | 

| The primitive Chriftians, on the contrary, looked on 

the Death of their religious Friends and Relations, as a 

joyful Paſſage to the happy Manſions of Eternity : And as 

| St. Paul, in his firſt Epiſtle to the Theſalonians, Chap. iv. 

Ver. 13, forbids them to lament for the Death of Chri/tians, 

| like the Heatbens, who were Strangers to the happy Aſſu- 

/ rances of a Reſurrection; ſo it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, 

- that their ſurviving Friends would endeavour to ſhew their 

- Love for the Deceaſed by a Deluge of Tears, or hire ſuch 

c Mourners after the Practice of the Heathers. 

e 

Nt 


By peruſing ie antiche Lucerne ſepolcrale figurate & raccalte 
dalle Cave ſotterrane & Grotte di Roma, diſegnate ed intagli- 


— ate nelle loro Forme da Pietro Santi Bartoli, con Offervationi, 
- di Gio. Petro Bellori, and publiſted at Rome in Felio, one | 
e may obſerve, among the many Urns taken out of the Ca- y 
r, W tacombs, above forty which are evidently Pagan, and may 


1 be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which Chriſtiant, from an 
th abſurd — of the Heatheniſh Ceremonies, placed here, 
N- and on which, inſtead of a Pagan Deity, they placed either 
the Cypher of Fe/us Chrift ; a Dove as the Emblem of Sim- 

| plicity, Love, and Innocence; Chrift, as a Shepherd, car- 
ne rying a Sheep on his Shoulder; Noah's Ark with the Dove; 
Ot Jonah caſt out of the Whale's Belly ; or the like Repreſen- 
pe tations : And it ſhould be obſerved, that theſe are more evi- 
ty dent Proofs of their belonging to Chri/ians, than the bare 
Mark of the Croſs over the Epitaph; it appearing from 
re· Montfaucon's Supplement. Antig. Expl. Tom. II. p. 133, and 
Tom, III. p. 77, that this is alſo met with on Egyptian and 
Etruſcan Monuments, demonſtrably of a more ancient Date 
all than our Saviour's Paſſion. Ihe old Greek Letter T, for- 
Ce, merly the Mark of a Criminal's Acquittal, has ſome Reſem- 
blance of a Croſs, when its perpendicular Part reaches a 

the little beyond the Tranſverſe. Athanafins Kircher has Thewn, 

in his Prodromus Copius, that the Croſs among the Egypri- 

ced ans, Perfians, and Indians, was a Hieroglyphic, repreſent- 
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ing the four Elements: And it ſufficiently appears from 
Rufinus's Ecclefraftical Hiftory, Lib. II. c. 29; Socrates, So- 
Zomenus, and Suidas, under the Word gaupos, that by the 
Croſs the Egyptians denoted eternal Life, and that ſuch Cha- 
raters were found in the Temples of Serapis. It is known 
that ſome Egyptian Monuments have three Crofles cloſe to 
each other; but it would be ridiculous to conclude, that 
theſe repreſented the Croſſes of our Saviour and the two 
Malefactors. We are told by Mar/il:us Ficinus de Vita cœ- 
litus comparanda, Lib. III. c. 18, that the Arabian, made 
Uſe of ſuch a Character as an Emblem of the Influence of 
the Stars. Compare with this Caſal. de weter. Rit. Agypr. 
& Pignor. Expofit. Menſæ Thace. The Hammer of the God 
Thor, ſo commonly mentioned in the Antiquities of the 
northern Nations, ſo nearly reſembled the Croſs, that the 
one might be taken for the other, as evidently appears from 
Snorr Sturleſon's Konung Haekon Adalſtens Foſtres Saga, Cap. 
18. Fac. I/tmenius Reewvhielm has publiſhed a particular 
Treatiſe on the Figure of the Croſs on Runic Monu- 
ments. 

Having, I think, evidently ſhewn that the Catacombs 
were the 228 both of Chriſtians and Pagans, it is 
ſurpriſing that the Pope ſhould venture to pronounce all the 
Bones found in them to be holy Relics, and that the Peo- 

le ſhould be ſo credulouſly ignorant, as to receive ſuch 
| keg as Things of the higheſt Value, incloſing them in 
Gold and Silver, and even paying them religious Venera- 
tion, when there is an equal Probability that they belonged 
to ſome abject Heathen Slave as to a Chriſtian, It is, in- 
deed, probable, that Chriſtians generally buried their Dead 
in particular Places for that Purpoſe ; but can theſe Places 
be now precifely known ? But let us ſuppoſe a Corpſe is 
diſcovered, which, from the Inſcription, evidently appears 
to have been a Chriſtian or a Martyr ; does it follow that 
all, who, at that Time, bore the Name of Chriftian, led a 
Life ſuitable to their Profeflion, and died the Death of the 
Righteous ? If we judge from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a Doubt 
may be reaſonably entertained with regard to great Num- 
bers of thoſe who are revered as Martyrs, whether they are 
really in the Manſions of Bliſs. The Goodneſs of the Cause 
in which a Perſon ſuffers, is not alone ſufficient to intitle him 
to the Crown of Martyrdom! The Monks, even as early 
as 
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a; the Days of St. Jerom and St. Auguſtine, began to 

on —— 5 — of Relics; qo this * ah Fund 
of holy Trompery was prudently concealed, as the Falſity 
of any ſuch Pretence would, doubtleſs, have been too noto- 
rious, and the Forgery detected by every Individual. St. 
Ferom, in his Commentary of Ezekiel, Chap. XL, ſays, that, 
when a Boy, he uſed to go down into theſe gloomy Habi- 
tations of the Dead, and could not hel evolving to him- 
{elf theſe Words out of the Eſalmiſti, They go down quick 
« into Hell ;” and the following Line in Virgil. 


Horror ubique, Animos fimul ipſa Silentia terrent. 
Silence augments the Horror. of the Gloom. 


Fleury, in his Treatiſe des Mæurs des premiers Chretiens, af- 
firms, on the Authority of Boftus's Roma Subterranca, that 
Conſtantine the Great, from a Principle of Devotion, order- 
ed the Catacombs to be ſhut up, leſt the ſacred Remains of 
the primitive Martyrs ſhould be profaned ; and that it was 
: not till about the End of the 16th Century, that theſe ſub- 

terraneous Caverns were diſcovered. But this is a palpa- 
n ble Falſity, the late Diſcovery of ſome Catacombs be. 
1 mg owing to the little Regard always ſhewn for theſe 
8 Bones; and it is but a few Years ago, that they were col- 
» lected from theſe fubterraneous Repoſitories by the Pope's 
1 Order, and carefully preſerved, it then appearing theſe 
7 Commodities would ſhortly fetch a high Price. 1, myſelf, 
a have ſeen ſeveral Inſcriptions in the Catacombs, which, 
ed from their Gothic Characters, plainly appear to have been 
vl placed there in the middle Age; and one in particular, in 
ad the Church of St. Seba/tian, on which the Year 1409 was 
ces kegible: Not to mention other Inſcriptions intirely modern; 
* among which is one dedicated to St. Martyr Maximus, that 
may, in Time, be conſidered as a curious Piece of Anti- 


quity. | 

I the Church of St Sikvefiro e Martino alli Monti, is 
ſewn a Model of our Saviour's Cradle, together with an 
old black Weight of Stone, ſaid to have been uſed in the 
Execution of the firſt Martyrs. In the Vault, on the left 
Hand, under the Church, is a Picture of the Virgin Ma- 
Y; and, in that where St. Sy/vefter ſpent ten Years, ano- 


ther Repreſentation of her in Moſaic, ſuppoſed to be the 
frſt of this Kind, | | 
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St. Silveſtro in Campo Marzo, or in Capite, has ſeveral fine 
Pieces of Painting, by Trewi/ani, Terentio 4 Urbino, and 
Targuinio di Viterbo; and the Cieling is finely gilt and 

par in Freſco, by Noncalli and his Diſciples. The 
' Apoſtles, over the Organs, are reckoned Gramignoli's 
Maſter-piece, The principal Relic here is an Impreſſion 
of the Face of Chriſi, which, according to Eu/ebius, our 
Saviour himſelf made on a Piece of white Linen, and 
ſent to Abgarus (by that Father called 4gbarus) King of 
Zaeſſa; the Painter ſent from that Country being unable 
to take it, on Account of the dazzling Brightneſs of 
Chbri's Countenance. The Truth of this whole Affair 
reſts intirely on the Relation given of it by Nicephorus Cal. 
liſtus, who lived about the Middle of the fourteenth Cen- 
tury. This Impreſſion of our Saviour's Face is, indeed, 

reſerved, though rarely ſhewn, in the Convent of the 
N uns of St. Clare, near their Church; but one muſt be 
contented with a Copy of it in a Baſſo-Relievo of white 
Marble, placed on the left Hand of the high Altar. If 
this be a true Repreſentation of Chriſt, he was of a very 
melancholy Aſpect; his Hair reſembles a Wig, and he ap- 
ears with Muſtaches and a long Beard. Under this Baſſo- 
Relievo, is a marble Buſt af John the Baptiſt, having a 
like Beard reſembling that above, but a more meagre 
Countenance. Oppoſite to this is the Monument of St. 
Silveſter. 
The Church of St. S:/ve//er boaſts of having the Head 
of St. John the Baptiſt; but though five Popes have de- 
clared in Favour of this Church and Convent, yet the 
Canons of Am:ens maintain that they alone are in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Baptiſi's real Head; and Du Cange has, in 
Support of their Claim, publiſhed a long and very learn- 
ed Diſſertation. - | . | 
The Churches of Sr. Sz lveſtro in Monte Cavallo and 
dello Spirito S. de Neapolitani a Strada Giulia are adorned 
with ſeveral fine Pieces of Painting. | 
The Church 4% S. Spirito in Saſſia has its Name fron 
its Founder, Ina, King of the W:/?-Saxons in England. It 
is worth viſiting for — "any and, in the Court of thi 
H »ſpital belonging to it, is a fine Fountain erected b 


Pope Ale rander VII. In 1714, the celebrated Maria Lag j 


67%, Phyſician to Clement XI, ordered his valuable Libr 
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ry, in this Hoſpital, to be gpened for the Uſe of the Pub- 
lic; it conſiſts of a great Number of Volumes in Mathe- 
| matics, Natural Philoſophy, Botany, Anatomy, Phyſic, 
Chemiſtry, and Natural Hiſtory, in Greet, Arabic, Latin, 
J and other Languages ; together with a Variety of Anato- 
1 mical, Mathematical, and Mechanical Inſtruments. The 
r City of Rome has upwards of thirty Hoſpitals for the Re- 
d lief of the Sick and Neceſſitous; but none equal to this, 
ff where are generally above a thouſand Patients who are well 
le provided for. The Hoſpital di S. Franceſco a Ponte Sifto, 
of was erected by Pope Sixtus V, as appears from an Inſcrip- 
ir tion over the Door. 
l. In the Conſerwatorio de powere Fanciulli, called le Zacco- 
n- lette, Pope Innocent XII. has made Proviſion for two Hun- 
:d, dred poor young Women, whoſe Virtue would otherwiſe 
the be liable to very great 'Temptations, were they to beg in 
be the Streets; but here they are maintained and employed 
lite in uſeful Works. At preſent they reſide in a Part of the 
If WW Hoſpital di St. Michele. | 
ery Forty Nurſes are conſlantly retained for taking Care of 
ap- Infants, who are put every Night into the Machines for - 
flo- that Purpoſe at the Foundiing Hoſpital; and, beſides 
ng a WW theſe, upwards of two Thouſand others, both in the City 
agre W and neigbouring Villages, have yearly Wages for ſuckling 
f ot. and taking, Care of the Children, till they are three or 
four Years old ; at which Time the Boys are brought to 
Jead be inſtructed in handicraft Trades, or the polite Arts and 
de · ¶ uſeful Sciences, and provided with every Thing neceſſary 
t the till they are able to get their.own Bread. The Girls, 
oſſel· who generally exceed five Hundred in Number, are edu- 
as, iu cated under the Inſpection of the Theclan and Auguſline 
learn-W Nuns, until they are fit for the Convent or marriageable. 
If they chuſe the latter, they receive a Portion of à hun- 
and dred Crowns. This Hoſpital, though its Revenues have 
been leſſened by ſome of the Popes, in order to increaſe 
thoſe of other Charities, has ſtill an annual Income of a 
hundred thouſand Scudi, beſides the Produce ariſing from 
che Circulation of the Money in the Bank belonging to it. 
his Bank is in the Strada Banchi, and reaps à greater 
Advantage from its Trade, as there are hardly any Places 
Lai in Rome where Money may be lodged with Safety, even 
without Intereſt, r Ane 
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St Steſano Rotundo, now united to the German College 
of St. Apollinaris, is ſuppoſed to be built on the Spot 
where an ancient Temple of Faunus ſtood A Colonade- 
of fine marble Pillars is carried quite round the Infide of 
this Church. The Altar ſtands in the Center, and upon 
it is a Tabernacle of Cypreſs-wood, made by a Baker, in 
the Form of a Steeple ; it is finely carved, though the 
Artiſt is ſaid to have uſed only a Penknife. Some have 
reported, that he ſaved his Life, which he had forfeited, 
by performing this curious Piece ; bat an Inſcription on it 
fully clears him from this !mputation. 

Father Gallonio, in his Treatiſe de Cruciatibus Martyrum, 
gives a particular Deſcription of the Painting on the Wall 
of this Church, by Nicola Pomerancio, repreſenting the Tor- 
tures ſuffered by the primitive Martyrs under the firſt ten 
Perſecutions. Among the other Paintings, the Maſſacre 
of the Innocents, by Antonio Tempeſia, placed on the left 
Hand of the Entrance, is highly eſteemed. * 

St. Stefano al a Carozze, oOtherwiſe called Madona del 
Sole, is a round Structure, but eafily diſtinguiſhed from 
the above. It affords nothing remarkable, but has given 
Occaſion to Diſputes among the Learned, who cannot a- 
oree whether it was anciently the Temple of Yolupia, Veſ- 
ta, or the Sun. | 

St. Suſanna has a fine Front deſigned by Maderno; but is 
ſomewhat darkiſh within : The Paintings in Freſco, by 
Croce and Nebbia, are very beautiful. Near the Top 
of this Edifice, are the Statues of the Prophets Exeliel, 
Daniel, Iſaiab, and Feremiah, executed in Plaiſter, by 
Valſoldo 

Before the Church of St Theodore is a ſhort thick Pillar, 
or Pagan Altar and Cenſorium The Braſs She-wolf, now 
in the Capitol, was alſo dug up here; and hence it is 
ſuppoſed to have been the Temple of Romulus and Re- 
mus, It ſeems that the Heathens uſed to bring their Children 
afflicted with Diſorders hither, and rub them againſt the W one 
Statues of theſe twin Brothers, who had been ſo miraculouſ- a ( 
ly preſerved ; and the ancient Matrons, even for ſome 4, 
Time after the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, continued this i 
ſuperſtitious Cuſtom. To reform this Abuſe, the Temple Y 7; 
has been conſecrated to St. Theodore, and to this Day a par- wh; 
ticular Maſs is read here every Thurſday, after which = Ord 
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ſick Children are brought to the Altar, where a Monk lays 
his Hand upon them, and ſtrokes their Faces with a Relic 
of St. Theodore ; and, by Virtue of this Ceremony, the Child 
is certainly expected to recover or die within ſeven Days. 

ts call this putting away the Leaven of Heatheni/m, 
and turning it into a Practice of CHriſtian Devotion. This 


brings to my Mind a certain Romiſo Author, who, in re- 


lating, with the higheſt Encomiums, the Zeal of the Jeſuits 
in propagating CHriſtianity, tells us, that in ſome Parts, 
the Excrement of Oxen was held in ſuch Veneration, that 
the Inhabitants anointed their Heads with it when hot, and 
left it there to dry. This Cuſtom the Jeſuits did all in 
their Power to obliterate, but finding all their Endeavours 

roved abortive, they turned it into a Chriſtian Ceremony 
by ſprinkling the Unction, before it was applied, plentiful- 
ly with holy Water. 

In the Pontificate of Innocent XIII, a ſuperb Aſcent by 
Steps from the Piazza oppoſite the Fontana della Bracaccia 
to Monte Pincio, and the Church dela SS, Trinita de Monti, 
was begun, and compleated in the Year 1725, and is now 
one of the nobleſt Ornaments. of this City, ſo famous for 
its Beauty and Grandeur. It is built of Travertine Stone, 
and conſiſts of an hundred and ſeventy-five Steps. In ſome 


Places it is divided into two or three different Flights of 


Steps, which meet again at a ſmall Diſtance. 

1 the above Church are ſeveral elegant Paintings, by 
Fred. Zuccaro, Julio Romano, Perino del Jaga, Rojjeti, Ro- 
gari, Paulo Cedaſpo, a Spaniard; Ceſare Nebbia, and others; 
particularly a celebrated Piece of the Deſcent from the 
Croſs, by Dan. Volterra. Some alledge that our Saviour's 
Mother does not fall in a graceful Manner, and that St. 
John ſeems to diſcover too little Concern in his Counte- 
nance, On the high Altar is a fine Tabernacle of Lapis La- 
zuli, and beautiful Pillars of a moſt curious Species of Mar- 
ble, The Church is adorned with two ſimilar Towers; on 
one of which is a Sun-dial, and, on the other, the Face of 
a Clock. In the Refectory are good Paintings by the Jeſuit 
Andrea Pozzi, Here is alſo a valuable Library, and from 
it you have one of the moſt elegant Proſpects in the City of 
Rome, In the Convent are always above fifty Franci/cans, 
who muſt be Natives of France; even the General of this 
Order, if not a Frenchman, is not permitted to reſide here 
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above three Days; Charles VIII. of France being the Foun- 
der of it, and it is ſtill under the Protection of that Crown; 

In the Church ala Sr. Trinitatà de Peregrini e Convale/- 
tenti, is, among other valuable Paintings, a molt curious 
Altar- piece, repreſenting the Trinity, done by Guido Rheni. 
Here are alſo ſome fine Pillars of Oriental Alabaſter; and the 
Front, with its Columns of the Corinthian Order, makes a 
beautiful Appearance. Pilgrims are well entertained for three 

Hoſpital belonging to this Church, and Patients 
are received on their Recovery from other Hoſpitals, and 
well entertained, by which Means they much ſooner attain 
their former Strength. In the large Refectory are the Sta- 
tues of ſeveral Popes who have been conſiderable Benefac- 
tors to this Foundation. 

I muſt own I have been very particular in deſcribing the 
Churches and Convents ; but it is what cannot well be a- 
voided in Italy. Should a Traveller in Proteſtant Countries, 
or even in France, viſit the ſeveral Churches, he would find 
his Trouble of ſurveying them but ill repaid, and, at the 
ſame Time, expoſe himſelf to Ridicule ; but in Halh it is 
quite otherwiſe, for there the religious Edifices reſemble ſo 
many Theatres, and exhibit to the Spectator's View all the 
Beauties of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. As for 
Inſcriptions and Monuments, they both pleaſe the Mind, 
and often explain obſcure Paſſages in Prophane and Eccleſi- 
aſlic Hiſtory ; and thoſe who are not fond of theſe, will 
find no great Pleaſure in making the Tour of Tah. 


LHIAITER IE 


The moſt remarkable Piazzas, or Areas, Bridges, Gates, 
Palaces, and other Structures in ROME, deſcribed. 


SIR, 
* OUNG Travellers, who have generally the leaſt 


Taſte for Learning, Arts, and Sciences, meet with 
that they may paſs away their Time without having Re- 


ſo many Things in Rome to attract their Curioſity, 


-courſe to frivolous Diverſions, Debaucheries, or idle Com- 


pany 
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pany. The N. of Objects * ſeen here afford ſuf- 
ficient Topics for Converſation in Coffee-houſes and Ta- 
verns : So that double Entendres, which often prove of more 
Prejudice to Youth than groſs Obſcenity, are not ſo fre- 
quent here as in France, The natural Temper: of the In- 
habitants greatly contributes to this; for allowing the Tra- 
lians to exceed other Nations in Voluptuouſneſs, and parti- 


cularly in ſome deteſtable Vices, yet they obſerve more Se- 


creſy, and never publiſh their own Infamy, as is common 
in France, till their Paſſions are ſubſided by Time, and Ex- 
perience has taught them better. In France, they have e- 
ven the Efrontery to boaſt of bonnes Fortunes, as the Term 
is, which never fell to their Share, and topics of this Kind 
are carried to great Lengths in public Companies and even 
the Ladies are fo ſollicitous to indulge a Strain of Pleaſantry 
on theſe Subjects, diſplay a Brilliancy of Expreſſion, which 
a common Proſtitute could not hear without bluſung ; for 
it muſt be remembered, that moſt of them would rather be 
thought to want Virtue than Wit. Voung Travellers are 
ſo taken with this gay Humour, that they imagine it che 
principal Accomplſhment they are to acquire in France; 
and even at Rome, thoſe who come from Paris are as reudi- 
ly known as a Bird by its Note. But I will take upon me 
to affirm, that the general Converſation at Rome is leis ot- 
fenſive than in other large Cities: And I have met here 
with ſeveral Perſons well verſed in the Arts and Sciences, 
who often gave Riſe to uſeful and entertaining Diſquiſitions. 
But they generally are productive of two Parties; the one 
giving the Preference to the curious Pieces of Antiquity ſtill 
extant in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, and the 
other to thoſe executed by modern Artiſts. The Contro- 
verſy never extends to other Sciences; they do not diſpute 
whether Taſo, Petrarch, Sannazarins, Guarini, Aricfte, Ma- 
rino, and Dante are equal to Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Perfe- 
us, and Propertius; or whether Guicciardini, Thuanus, Bem- 
bo, Fregofius, Strada, Davila, and Bentivoglio are better 
Hiſtorians than Livy, Florus, Tacitus, and Salluff. But 
Leuxis, Apelles, Protogenes, and other ancient Artiſts, are 
oppoſed to Raphael, Titian, Dominichino, the Caracc!'s, c. 
Phidias, Liſippus, Praxiteles, - and Athenederus, to Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, Algardo, and Bernini; and Vitruxius to 
Dominica Fontana. Each Party daily lays before the other 
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whatever new Arguments they have been able to diſcover in 
Defence of their Opinion; and it muſt be allowed, that if 
this Diſpute could be decided, and was ſufficiently intereſt- 


30S, Rome, above all Places in the World, is the fitteſt for 


aDiſquiſitionof this Kind; becauſe it abounds with the molt 
eminent Pieces both ancient and modern, and, conſequent- 
ly, the very Works of the principal Maſters might be pro- 
daced to aſſiſt the Eye in forming a deciſive judgment: 
But, if the moſt able Connoiſſeurs ſhould undertake a Diſ- 


_ quifition of this Kind, I am fatisfied that in this, as in all 


other Diſputes of long Continuance, each Party would at 
laſt periiſt in their own Opinion. 

In the Deſcription of Churches, many curious Pieces in 
Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, have been already 
ſpecified ; et a greater Variety of theſe may be ſeen in the 
Palaces of the Roman Nobility, who ſpend the principal 
Part of their Fortunes in decorating the Villa's with Orna- 
ments of this Kind, as thoſe of other Countries laviſh their's 
in keeping great Numbers of Servants, ſplendid Equipages, 
rich Liveries, and the ſuperſtitious Articles of foreign Wine, 
Eutertainments, Dreſs, Horſes, Hounds, c. The Italian 
Princes, on the contrary, are only ſollicitous of filling their 
Palaces with the richeſt Decorations, that Foreigners may 
bs induced to viſit them, and extol their Magnificence in 
diſtant Countries, I have more than once obſerved, that 
between twenty and thirty Rooms, in the lower and beſt 


StorieSof a Palace, have been magnificently adorned mere- 


iy from Oſtentation, while the Owner and his Family have 


confined themſelves to the upper Story. As the elder 


Pranch of a noble Family lives in this Manner, it may eafily 
be ſappoſed, that none of the outward Splendor, uſual in 
other Countries, is to be expected among the inferior Branches. 
For a younger Son of the richeſt Families in Italy, as thoſe 
of Colonna, Pamfili, Ludoviſio, and others, has, beſides 
Board; Lodging, and Apparel, no more than forty or ſixty 
Scudi a Month; which Allowance not being ſufficient for 
him to make any great Figure, he is obliged to have Re- 
courſe to the Church, in order to procure to himſelf ſome 
rich Benefice. From this Attention to outward Grandeur, 
more than real Conveniency, it often happens, - that the 
Tralian Palaces are not the moſt commodious Dwellings, and 
Paitages of Communication from one Apartment to another 

are 
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are frequently wanting. The Floors are FN of Brick, 


Marble being looked upon as unwholeſome in damp and 
cold Weather, and Boards they do not keep ſufficiently 
clean. The Looking-glaſſes, to correſpond with the other 
rich Furniture, ought to be finer and larger; the Locks on 
the Doors ſhould be more elegant than common, and the 
Hangings newer and in greater Number. They have, in- 
deed, in the laſt Particular, begun to make ſome Improve- 
ments; for, at preſent, the Palaces of Barbarini, Caroli, 
and Altemps are decorated with very beautiful Brabant Ta- 
ſtry. | 
1 al now proceed to a more particular Deſcription of 
the Palaces in alphabetical Order; beginning with the 
French Academy, which was founded by 3 XIV, at the 
Inſtigation of M. Colbert. Twelve young Men, Natives of 
France, namely, ſix brought up and inſtructed in the Art 
of Painting, four in that of 1 and two in Architec- 
ture, are conſtantly maintained here at the King's Expence ; 
and, after they have compleated themſelves in their reſpec- 
tive Arts, return to their own Country. This laudable 
Foundation, fince its firſt Inftitution, has been under the 
Direction of Errard, Ceytel, Pouſſin, de Ia Tuilliere, Houaſſt, 
and Perſon. Lewis XIV, it muſt be granted, performed ma- 
ny noble Actions; but, notwithſtanding the prodigious Ex- 
pence, this Undertaking has not fully anſwered his Deſign ; 
for though Sculpture, in France, has received great Improve. 
ments from it, yet few eminent Painters have derived their 
Art from this Academy at Rome. Sueur, Pouſfin, and Le 
Brun were very eminent Painters, but they acquired that 
great Reputation in their Profeſſion long before this Acade- 
my was inſtituted : The firſt was dead, the ſecond ſixty 
Years of Age, and Le Brun himſelf forty, when Colbert im- 
mortaliſed the Memory of his Maſter by founding this Aca- 
demy at Rome. 
On the four firſt Days of Paſſon- Weed, a young Fellow is 
faſtened naked to a Croſs, and hangs down his Head as if 
juſt expiring, with Lights placed round him, while the 
Scholars, and other Artiſts, are employed, ſome in drawing 
Deſigns on Paper, and others modelling in Plaiſter, in or- 
der to expreſs the Muſcles, Veins, and intire Attitude of 
the Perſon before them. 1 do not enquire whether this Cuſ- 
tom deſerves Cenſure, but muft AI that in my Opini- 
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on, an Artiſt cannot from hence obtain a juſt Repreſentation 
of our Saviour expiring on the Crofs : For the Perſon, uſed 
as the Model upon this Occaſion, was a young freſh-colour- 


ed Fellow ofa ſtout Habit of Body, and about twenty Years 


of Age, whoſe ſwelling Muſcles they muſt accurately copy ; 
whereas Chriſt, in all Probability, was of a wan Complexi- 
on, eſpecially after the Agonies he had endured at his Paſ- 
ſion. Beſides, this Repreſentative of our Saviour, inſtead 
of a linen Cloth round his Waiſt, had only a black Purſe to 
hide his Nudity, and whenever a Stranger retires, he ſoon 
leaps down from the Croſs, to beg a Piece of Money. 

' Formerly the Artiſts in this Academy uſed to hire Women 


to ſtand naked in Public for them to deſign from, and in 


ſuch Attitudes as they defired ; but this was ſoon prohibited 
by the Pape, though they ftill procure Proſtitutes from the 
Stews, who expoſe themſelves for this Purpoſe in private 
Apartments. > 

In the Hall of the Academy, one has an Opportunity of ſee- 
ing Copies of the beſt Pieces of ancient and modern Artiſts. 
The Statues and Sculptures are generally in Plaiſter, among 
which are the wild Boar from the Gallery of Florence; the 
Wreiiler, and Venus of Medicis, from the Tribuna in that 
City; the Hermaphrodite from the Villa Borghe/e ; the Bar- 
barini Lions, Laeccon, Apollo, and Antinous from the Belvi- 
dere; a Gladiator from the Villa Borgheſe, another from the 
Ludo viſi Villa, a Fawn, a Centaur, with ſeveral Heads and 


"Buſts, c. There are alſo fine Tapeſtry, large Looking- 


glaſſes, and good Portraits, In the lower Floor is a large 
equeſtrian Statue, and an exact Repreſentation of Trajar's 
Pillar, both in Stucco. The latter is copied in Pieces of 
the ſame Size and Dimenſions as the Original. 

I have already deſcribed the Italian Academy of Painters, 
in mentioning the Church of St. Luca in St. Martina; and 
ſhall only add here, that Mr. Blon's Invention of printing 
Pictures in their proper Colours was ſeen here with Aſto- 
niſhment. This Gentleman had ſent ſome Specimens hi- 
ther from London, which were received, like the firſt print- 
ed Books at Paris, with Admiration. In printing Portraits, 
and other Pieces of that Kind, he uſes only three Plates of 
equal Dimenſions ; on the firſt he uſes Blue, on the ſecond 
Yellow, and the third Red; all the other Colours being 


formed from a Mixture of theſe, Mr. Blox is a Native of 


Franck- 
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Franckfort on the Mayne, and a near Relation of Mademoi- 
ſelle Merian, ſo celebrated for her curious Collection of 
Paintings, particularly thoſe of Inſects. He is, doubtleſe, 
a Man of prodigious Genius, and would certainly make 
very great Improvements, were he more fixed in his Pur- 
ſuits; but he 1s continually wavering, and before he had 
compleated this Invention of taking off Prints in Colours, 
his Mind took a different 'T'urn, and he could never be pre- 
vailed upon to reſume it. He has, indeed, undertaken a 
new Manufacture of 'Tapeſtry, an evident Proof of the Hap- 
pineſs of his Invention ; but it is highly probable he will 
leave this, as he has always done with regard to his other 
Inventions, -in an imperfect State; eſpecially as he is now in 
his ſixty-fourth Year. 

The Lovers of Painting will be agreeably entertained at 
the Houſe of Signior Rg, fituated near the Church of St. 
Giovanni Baptiſta ae Fiorentini a Strada Giulia, where there 
are three capital Performances, namely, Diana bathing with 
her Nymphs, Mars at the Feet of Venus, and Afolls with 
the nine Muſes, one of which, playing on the Lute, is look- 
ed upon as a Maſter- piece. It is ſaid has the King of France 
offered a hundred thouſand Scudi for each of theſe Paintings, 
but whether the Report be true or not, they are certainly 
Pieces of extraordinary Beauty and Value. The Chevalier 
Lutti has a ColleQion of near three thouſand Deſigns and 
Drawings, by the greateſt Maſters. But the Italian, muſt 
own, that at preſent they have few eminent Painters amon 
them, Clementina is the beſt Portrait-painter in Turin, = 
ſhe is greatly indebted for her Art to the Saved; Virtuoio 
Meidens, who has few Equals with regard to Painting in 
Miniature and Enamel. Ro/alba, who is now at Vienna, 
but formerly lived at Yenice, draws Portraits in Crayons for 
between four and five Guineas a Piece ; but they muſt be 
preſerved by having a Glaſs placed before them. Soliniene 
at Naples, and Ricci at Venice, are of an advanced Age. 
Treviſana at Rome cannot live long; and next him is Con- 
cha, the only Painter of Note in that City. Ihe taliars 
have now very few Portrait-painters, and thoſe are far ex- 
celled by Cowper, DobJen, and Riley, Natives of England. 
The greateſt Fault found with the modern Painters of 7taly 
is, that their Pieces want Strength, and the Colouring 1s very 
faint, Trevi/ana allows the _—_ and approves of Mei- 
den's 
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dens Manner, as much better adapted to withſtand the In- 
juries of Time; but alledges, that at his Age it is too late 
for him to alter his Manner, though never fo much for the 
better. 

I have often conſidered that the Romiſb Religion, by af- 
fecting ſuch exterior Splendor, adds greatly to the Im- 
provement of Sculpture and Painting. Nor will this be 
thought ſtrange, if we reflect how numerous thoſe Pieces are 
in Churches and Convents, there being, at leaſt, fifteen 
thouſand Pieces of the Lord's Supper, and above fifty thou- 

fand of the Annunciation in Italy. The Painters muſt, there- 
fore, be continually endeavouring to obtain a Superiority 
in that Art, and to recommend them for Beauty in Co- 
louring and Expreſſion. What great Improvements may be 
expected, when we conſider that the Hiſtory of the Bible is 
to be executed by an ingenious Artiſt ? What Scope has he 
there for exerting the Strength of his Imagination, and the 
exquiſite Command of his Pencil? Opportunities of this 
Kind are not to be expected in Proteſtant Countries, as they 
do not admit of Pictures in public Places of Worſhip ; and 
temporal Princes have generally other Ways of ſpending 
their Revenues, without erecting ſuperb Structures, and de- 
corating them with Statues and Paintings ; whereas Con- 
vents are frequently poſſeſſed of more Money than they can 
diſpenſe with, and it is likewiſe certain, that whatever is ſpent 
on Churches, will be reimburſed ten- fold by the profitable 
Reſort of Pilgrims and others: Add to this the daily Lega- 
cies procured by the Artifices of the Prieſts for building and 
ornamenting their Churches. Here all are deſirous of an 
Eccleſiaſtic in their laſt Moments, and his Buſineſs is to ex- 
hort the dying Perſon to perform ſome good Works, and 
Jeave his Effects to the Church; for they ſay our Saviour 
tells us, That whatever Good is done to the leaſt of his 
„ Brethren, he will look upon it as done to himſelf ;” and 
one Order of the Franciſcant have been fo very humble, as 
to ſtile themſelves Minimi, the leaſt ; which gives them a 
better Title to charitable Legacies. What will not a profli- 
gate Wretch, who hath amaſſed Riches by all Manner of 
oppreſſive and indirect Means, do, when on his Death-bed, 
to attain the happy Manſions of Eternity? Purgatory is alſo 
an inexhauſtible Fund to the Clergy. It is hardly credible 
what Envy and Rancour the different Orders entertain — 
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moſt infallible Expedients, for this Purpoſe, is the glaring, 
eed be 


very wrong, but much better than that Society ſnould be de- 
prived of ſo much ready Specie. c 

In the Palace of the Prince of Albani, a Nephew of Pope 
Clement XI, is a fine Library; a choice Collection of Draw- 
ings and Deſigns ; ſome excellent Paintings, and a Gallery 
painted by Paolo di Piacenza. Here 1s alſo what may pro- 
perly be called a Treaſure of ancient Sculpture; among 
which are a Head of Archimedes, in Baſſo-Relievo; Marcus 


Aurelius in a Roman military Habit, but mutilated of his 


right Arm; Morpheus with two Poppies; a marble Coffin 
with Baſſo-Relievo's, repreſenting Prometheus forming a Man, 
and Minerva inſpiring it with a Soul, by the Emblem of a 
Bird held over his Head, and the Fates of human Life. 
Here is a Head, or rather Buffum Jovis, of great Value; 
ſome Sphinxes, Statues of Faunus, Ii with a Siftrum, and 
others, to the Number of Sixty ; an elegant Baſſo-Relievo 
of Perſeus and Andromeda; the Buſts of Maſſaniſſa, Homer, 
and Bacchus, and ſeveral others, of Deities, Heroes, and 
Philoſophers ; two Egyptian Idols; two intire Pillars of 
Verde Antico; two large Pillars of Giallo Antico; another 
yery large one of Oriental Alabaſter broke in two, but, for 
Want of room, not placed in the Order defigned. I was 
here alſo greatly pleaſed with their Method of cleaning old 
marble Buſts and Heads with Aqua-fortis, ſo as to recover 
their former Whiteneſs. | 
The Palazzo Altieri was begun by Cardinal Giovanni Bat- 
tiſta Altieri, and finiſhed by Cardinal Paluzza Altieri, in the 
Pontificate of Clement X, who was of that Family. The 
grand Stair-caſe of this Palace is twelve Feet broad, and 
adorned with the Statues of Hercules, Pomona, and Bacchus. 


In 
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In ſome of thefe Apartments are the old rich Hangings done 
from the Deſigns of Giulio Romano; and others are hung 
with Brufels Tapeſtry, repreſenting the Hiſtories of Cyrus, 
Maſſiniſſa and Cleopatra. The celebrated Statue of Rome 
Triumphant in Verde Antico is placed in an Apartment near 
a moſt beautiful Grotto, deſigned and painted by John Scorr, 
a German. Beſides other Pieces of Sculpture, here are two 
Porphyry Pillars, two Statues of Venus, one reſembling the 
Attitude of the Venus of Medicis ; a Head of Peſcennius Niger, 
four Alabaſter Flower-pots, ſome Tables of precious Stones, 
icularly one of Lapis Lazuli. Among the capital Paint- 
ings are a Pieta by Vanayle; a Head of Lucretia by Guido 
Rheni, with the four Seaſons by the fame Hand; two Battle 
Pieces by Borgegnone; the Maſſacre of the Innocents at Beth, 
lebem, by Pouſſin; a Madona by Corregio; the Lord's Supper 
by Muziano. Borgogna painted the Chapel in Freſco, and 
Carlo Maratti the Hall ; in the former are two Landſcapes 
by Salvator Reſa; an Ecce Homo by Guido; St. Ignatius, a 
very large Piece, by Carlo Maratii; and the Marriage of 
Cana by Paolo Verone/e. In the Chamber of the late Prince 
2 Altieri, is the Chariot of the Sun, painted in Freſco 
y Fabricio Chiari, but the Cieling of the Room was paint- 
ed by Carlo Maratti. Cardinal Altieri's State- bed is valued 
at forty Thouſand Scudi, and at the Head of it is a Look- 
ing-glaſs, on which Carlo Maratti hath painted three Chil- 
dren in an inimitable Manner. I have, more than once, in 
the Palaces of Italy, obſerved Looking-glaſſes, accidental] 
cracked, {till retained in their Places, and the Flaws ET 
ed by ſome elegant Piece of Painting. They alſo ſhew an 
octangular Speculum of Rock Cryſtal, ten Inches long, and 
fix broad, in a gold Frame ſet with Amethyſts, Turquoiſes, 
Emeralds, Sappkires, Topazes, and Diamonds, the Whole 
weighing twelve Pounds, and is valued at fixty Thouſand 
Crowns, but ſome ſay it is worth twenty Thouſand Piſtoles. 
Near it is an artificial Muſſel in Cryftal, and a curious Piece 
of Moſaic Work by Cortona, repreſenting the Virgin Mary 
with the Infant Jeu in her Arms. The Library is faid to 
have coſt a Hundred 'Thouſand Scudi ; it contains, indeed, 
a noble Collection both of printed Books and Manuſcripts ; 
beſides Medals and Intaglio's, collected by Cardinal Growan- 
w Battiſta Altieri, and a Madena painted dy Raphael. 
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In the Court and Stair- caſe of the Palace of Aempe, who were 
originally from Germany, are the Statues of Flora and Fau- 
/ma, with her Mother ; thoſe of Hercules, Aſculapius, Mer- 
cury, Bacchus, and the famous Gladiator ; two Porphyry 
Pillars, on which are the Heads of Drufus and Nero, and a 
large marble Table, which, together with its Frame and 
Legs, was formed out of an intire Block. The A ents 
were formerly decorated with a Collection of Paintings, 
but they have been, ſome Time fince, taken away. It is 
at preſent inhabited by Cardinal Polignac. Beſides the Cu- 
rioſities already mentioned, here are a large Table of Orien- 
tal Granate, and another, ſtill more beautiful, of Eaſtern 
flowered Alabaſter; ſeveral Buſts, a Head of Hemer in Baſſo- 
Relievo, with a fine Piece of Sculpture in Marble, ſupported 
by two Statues, and under it an Inſcription, which informs 
us, that it was originally the Work of a Grecian Artiſt. 
Over this Piece of Sculpture is a moſt beautiful Painting, 
which repreſents Diana * a Garland of Flowers on a 
ſleeping Endymion. Another Baſſo-Relievo, on an antique 
Monument, repreſents the Bacchanalia, but has no Inſcrip- 
tion. * 
The Palace of Barberini is only exceeded by the Vatican, 
the former containing four Thouſand Rooms or Apartments. 
The two principal Stair-caſes are „ and well 
contrived, and on one of them is a large Lion of exquiſite 
Workmanſhip ; it was found in the Pontificate of Urban VIII, 
among the Ruins of Pitilius Libo's Mauſoleum, near Tivoli. 
The grand Hall is truly magnificent ; the Freſco Paintings 
on the Cieling, done by Pietro di Cortona, repreſent, by a 
Variety of allegorical Figures, the Life and Actions of Ur- 
ban VIII. In the firit Chamber are the Statues of Domitian, 
Ceres, the Empreſs Plotina, Venus, and an Amazon, all of 
Marble; together with that of the Conſul Brutus, holdin 
in his Hand the Head of his Son, whom he had condemne 
to Death. Near this are four Pillars of black Marble, and 
one of Verde Antico, the Heads of Papirius and Pallas, to- 
gether with ſeveral Pieces of Painting by Pietro di Cortona, 
Andrea Sacchi, and Camaſſei da Bevagna. In the ſecond 
Chamber are three of the largeſt Pictures in Rome ; namely, 
a Feaſt of Bacchanals, and another of the Gods, both by 
Romanelli ; and the Battle between Con/tantine the Great and 
Maxentius, copied by Carlo Napolitano, from the * wy 
julio 
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Giulio Romano in the Vatican. Here are alſo two Pieces of 
Painting by Guercino, two Buſts of Marius and Sylla, a fine 
Head of Jupiter, and a ſleeping Satyr; the latter is a mo- 
dern Piece, executed, according to ſome, by the Hand of 
Bernini. In the Hall of Audience is a Variety of antique 
Vaſes, together with the Buſts of Antigonus and Alexander 
the Great; the laſt is an admirable Piece, and highly va. 
lued ; a Head of Tullia, Wife to Targuinius Superbus, and 
another of Septimus Severus, in Bronze. In the Chamber 
next to this are the Heads of Decius and Valerian, together 
with ſeveral excellent Paintings. Here was formerly a Por- 
trait of the Virgin Mary, painted by Titian, and an antique 
Statue of Diana of Epheſus, but they have been both removed 
fome Years ; the latter was preſented to Philip V. of Spain. 
In the upper Summer Rooms, fronting the Eaſt, -are a 
St. Sebaſtian bo Lanfranco ; a Sacrifice by Pietro di Cortona; 
Lot with his Daughters by Andrea Sacchi, and two of the 
Apoſtles by Maratti; a Portrait, in Miniature, of John So- 
biefſti III, King of Poland, and his Queen; together with 
marble Buſts of Domitian and Mammea. The Cardinal's 
Bed-chamber is hung with blue Damaſk, and decorated with 
the principal hiſtorical Paſſages of the Old and New Telta- 
ment, painted by Julio Romano. 

In the next Chamber is a curious Repreſentation of Noah 
in the Vineyard, painted by Ardrea Sacchi; and Herodias by 
Titian. Here are alſo two ſcarce Heads, the one of Julius 
Cz/ar, in Egyptian Marble, and the other of Scipio Africa- 
nus, in Giallo Antico, together with a Buſt of Urban VIII. 
in Porphyry, and a Head in Braſs, from a Defign of Berni- 
ni, Here are alſo the Buſts of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Veru; together with a curious Clock incloſed in a filver 
Croſs, enriched with Jewels and Enamel. Next to this 1s a 
Fountain, with its Baſons of Bronze, where may be ſeen a 
Repreſentation of Venus drawn by four Dolphins, all of the 
fame Metal. Againſt the Wall are the Buſts of Scipio Afri- 
canus, Nero, Maximinus, Caligula, Alexander Severus, and 
ſome others; the Statue of a Huntreſs, and the Portrait of 
Cardinal Antonio, by Maratti. In two Cloſets here, with 

laſs Doors, are kept ſeveral Curioſities in Agate, Amber, 
zoar, and Intagho's. In the firſt and ſecond Antichambers 
of the Prince of Paleſtina, Brother to the Cardinal, may be 
ſeen fine Paintings by Andrea Sacchi, Romanelli, Cavalier 
| Calabreſe, 
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ciple of Titian; St. Jerom by Luca Giordano; the 
the Sabine Virgins by Baſſano; Urban VIII. by Sacchi; 
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Calabreſe, Pietro di Cortona, and other celebrated Maſters. | 


In the Audience-chamber are beautiful Ta Hangings, 
and a Bronze Equeſtrian Statue of Charles Barberini, from a 
Model of Bernini. In the Apartments of the late Princeſs 
are Jo/eph leaving his Mantle behind, when he fled from the 
Enticements of Poziphar”s laſcivious Wife, painted by a Dil- 

ape of 


James IT. King of England, and his Queen Maria Eleanora, 


| of the Houſe of Modena, who was a Relation of the Barbe- 


rini Family, by Carlo Maratti. The beautiful Tapeſtry here 
repreſents the Hiſtory of Conſtantine the Great. On the ſame 


Side, in a Hall on the Ground Floor, Is another Fountain 


with the Statues of Antinous and Aſculapius, alſo good Pillars 


| of Granate. In the next Apartment is one of the moſt fa- 
| mous Paintings here, namely, the naked Yenus, in an incum- 


bent Poſture, by Titian. Another Picture of this Goddeſs, 
to be ſeen here, is by Paul Yerone/e ; the Woman playing on 
a Harp is by Lanfranco. Next is a Portrait of Raphael's Miſ- 
2 by himſelf; but her Beauty does not ſeem to have 
had any Thing attracting in it. Julio Romano has taken a 
Copy of this , Ton Here are alſo the following Pictures; 
Lucretia and Sextus Targuinius by Romanelli ; St. Andrew 
d' Avellino by Guido Rheni ; St. John with a Child by Maratti; 
a _ playing on a Lute by Michael Angelo Caravaggio; 
two Sharpers 7 a young Man of his Money, by the 
fame Hand, who has very naturally expreſſed the ſly artful 
Countenances of the two former, and the unſuſpecting Sim- 
_ of the latter; the Beheading of John the Baprift by 
Calabreſe ; Mary Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt by Ca- 
reccio 3 the Baptiſm of Chriſt by Andrea Sacchi; St. Ręſalia 
by Carlo Maratti ; Queen Eſther by Guercino ; ſome little 
Heads by Parmegiano; a Pieta by Barocci; St. Gregory by 
Guido Rheni, and ſeveral Portraits by Scipio Gaetano, In 
the Middle of this Hall is a beautiful Water-work, and here 
alſo are the Buſts of Scipio Africanus, Hannibal, Marcus Au- 
relius, Hadrian, and a black marble Table, very beautifully 
inlaid with a Variety of Pearls. In theſe lower Apartments 
(where the Arrangement of the Pictures is often changed) 
are to be ſeen the Statues of Silenus, Bacchus, a Satyr, Venus 
and Cupid, Diana of Epheſus, Diogenes, -Latona, Apollo and 
Diana (the laſt by Bernini) a Gladiator and Seneca ; a "_ 
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of Vitellius; two beautiful Buſts. of. Trajan and Hadrian; 
a braſs Syren with two Tails ; the fine Drapery of a marble 
Statue which is without a Head, and a Carita by Bernini. 
The moſt remarkable Paintings- are. the celebrated Mary 
Magdalen by Guido Rheni ; the Woman of Samaria by Ca- 
racci; Chrift by Lanfranco; the Hiſtory of Abraham by Ca- 
ravaggio; the Virgin Mary by Leonardo da Vinci, and ano- 
ther by Nic. Poufſm ; St. Charles by Procaccino; the Appear- 
ance of Chri/ in the Likeneſs » g a Gardener by Hannibal 
Caracci, and, laſtly, Germanicus on his Death-bed, recom. 
mending his Wife and Children to his Friends, in order to 
animate them the more forcibly to revenge his Death. 'This 
Piece is by Nic. Peuſſin, who got great Reputation by it, 
though here and there it be ſomething exceptionable, not to 
mention, that at preſent the Colours are much faded. One 
of the Great Dukes of Tu/cany is ſaid to have once offered 
fifteen Thouſand Scudi for it. The diſconſolate Agrippina, 
Wife of Germanicus, is known by her mournful Attitude, 
and holding her Hand before her Face, in the ſame Manner 
as formerly the Greek Painter Thimantes caſt a Veil over 
Agamemnon's Head at the Sacrifice of his Daughter, the Ar- 
tiſt deſpairing of being able to expreſs — the Parent's 
Anguith and Diſtreſs on this Occaſion. Here is an excellent 
Head of Urban VIII. done in Moſaic by Camaſſei da Be. 
vagna ; and near a Door is a Madona painted by Pietro Pe. 
rugino. The Portrait of the laſt is by Raphael, to whom Pe- 
rugino returned the Compliment in the ſame Manner. Ti- 
tian not only painted himſelf here, but alſo his Wife as big 
as Life, and a Head of his Miſtreſs. Tempe/a has painted a 
large Piece here, repreſenting the Maſquerade given by the 
Barberini Family, in Honour of Queen Chri/tina, upon her 
firſt Arrival in Rome, which, together with the magnificent 
Entertainment and Comedy exhibited on this Occaſion, is 
ſaid to have coſt eighty Thouſand Scudi. In another capi- 
pital Piece here, by Sacchi, is repreſented Urban VIII. ap- 
* his Nephew, Don Taddeo Barberino, Governor of 
ome. The third is the Jubilee held by the Jeſuits under 


Urban VIII. in 1638, being the hundredth Year ſince the 


— 


firſt Inſtitution of their Order. | N 
On the oppoſite Side of the Ground - floor are ten Room: 
full of rare Pieces; the firſt that preſents to View is the 


Three Graces in Miniature, on an ancient Piece of — 
the 
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the Heads of Pio ing of Egypt, Scipio Africanus, and 
Cicero ; the Mode Tos Cans Doloris, ove by the 
Barberini Family, in Honour of James II, King of England; 
St. Veronica painted by Calabre/e; ſome Landicapes by old 
Breughel, a Flemiſh Painter; the Virgin Mary with the Child 
Teſus and Jobn the Baptiſi, by Raphael d Urbino. In the ſe- 
cond Apartment a Child afleep by Guido Rheni, done in Ba/- 


| ello, or in dry Colours; a Cyclops in Freſco by Annibal Ca- 


racci; St. Luke by Simon Vouet; St. Martina by Pietro di 


Cortona; the Rape of Europa done in Moſaic, and found in 
an ancient Temple of Fortune at Præneſte or Paliſtina; two 
marble Buſts of Cardinal Antonio and Don Taddeo, both 


by Bernini; a Buſt of Urban VIII. in Plaiſter, exhibiting a 


* 
* 


eeling. This Artiſt's Name was Giovanni Gamba ſſo, a 


— Likeneſs, wo a blind Perſon made it mere. y 
- 
tive of Volterra, who loſt his Sight in the twentieth Vear of 


his Age. eee 

In the third Chamber ſtands a Bronze Stalue of. Severus 
Sn, a Piece highly valued, and bigger than Life, with 
another in Marble, very much celebrated, and repreſenting 
Marciſſus; farther on is a Gladiator; the Buſt of the Coun- 
tels Matilda, and Cola or Nicholas Gabrini di Rienzo (who 
was Tribune of the Roman People in 1344, under Clement VI, 
and after a Life full of Diſſimulation and Ambition, came to 
a diſgraceful End) alſo of Marble; the marble Statues of 
Atlas, Philomena, Lucretia, & Dii Termini; a Bronze Head 
of Nero; ſome of the Dukes of Milan in Baſſo-Relievo's; 
the Pictures of Simon and Judas by Ciampeli; a dead Chriſt 
by Federico Baroxxi, and a Crucifixion by Chevalier Lan- 


franco, 


In the fourth Chamber are to be ſeen a large cryſtal 
Looking-glaſs, a curious Piece of Clock-work, fine Statues 
of Yerus, Diana, Bacchus (on an old Tomb) and Poppæa 
Sabina. The Paintings are, St. Francis by Andrea Sacchi; 
St. Stephen by Caracci; St. Ferom by Guercino ; and ſome 
= mow of Earth, faid to have been painted by Raphael 

rbino, 

In the next Saloon ſtand the marble Statues of Tiberius 
and Marcus Aurelius, the Goddeſs Panthea with a Siſtrum in 
her Hand; Harpecrates or the God of Silence; and among 
other Paintings are Jacob wreſtling with the Angel by S7mex 
Vouet ; St. Sebaſtian by Albani; Chrift among the Doctors 
c” 1 
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in the Temple by Albert Durer; and the Virgin Mary, with 
the Child ple ty Parmegions. _ 
In the ſixth Chamber may be viewed the following large 
marble Statues ; Agrippina, Julia the Daughter of Augu/tu,, 
and Me/alina ; one ky the Muſes, Apollo, Diana of Epheſus, 
the Goddeſs of Health, Silenus, &c. a very large Head, ſaid 
to be that of an Oracle, but properly is a Larva or Maſque, 
ſuch as was made Uſe of in the ancient Comedies; a Buſt of 
Hercules, a Taurobolium, a Head of Caracalla, &c. Among 
the Pictures here are ſome of the Apoſtles by Carolo Marat- 
ti; a Sacrifice to Diana, being a large Piece by Pietro di 
Cortona; a dead Chriſt by Hyacintho Brandi; the Portrait of 
Raphael d Urbino; the Clælia Farneſe by Scipio Gaetano, &c. 
In the ſeventh Chamber is a ſmall Statue of Seneca; three 
Egyptian Idols in Granate of a dark-grey Colour and Touch- 
ſtone ; the Goddeſs of Plenty in Bronze; four Bacchanalian 
Feaſts by Titian ; a Judith, being a very famous Piece, by 
Leonardo da Vinci; and various Portraits of learned Men, 
found in the Duke of Urbino's Gallery, when this Dutchy 
became united to the Eccleſiaſtical State under Urban VIII. 
In the next Room are the Portrait of Sacchi, a rare mar- 
ble Statue of Seneca, and a very remarkable Faunũs repre- 
ſented aſleep : This is an old Piece found among the Graves 
at St. 5 and reckoned one of the greateſt Rarities in 
all Rome : But as an impartial Judge hears both Sides, it has 
been wiſely ordered to ſet a modern Piece cloſe by this Fau- 
nus, in order to prevent paſling a raſh Judgment in Favour cf 
Antiquity ; — this is an admirable Adonis, wounded by the 
: wild Boar, in white Alabaſter, by Gio/eppe Mazzueli Seneſe, 
who was one and thirty Years in finiſhing it: This Piece is 
valued at between four and fix Thouſand Scudi ; and was 
intended, it is ſaid, to be made a Preſent to the King of 
Denmark, when expected at Rome above one and twenty 
Years ago, But as this never happened, and as the Artiſt 
was not in very affluent Circumſtances, Cardinal Barberini 
made an Agreement with him for this excellent Piece, in 
Conſideration of which Maxxuoli was to have twenty-five 
Scudi a Month, with a certain Allowance of Corn-and Wine, 
paid him by the Cardinal; and this was punctually per- 
formed, for ſeven or eight Years, till Mazzuali died. | 
In the ninth Chamber is a large ancient Monument of 
Granate, and a Table of the ſame Marble, without * — 
N 5 aW, 
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Flaw, being one entire Piece, ſeven common Spans in 
breadth; and fourteen and a half in length; and not far 
from it ſtands a pretty Group of three Children aſleep. Here 
alſo is an ancient Baſſo-Relievo, which repreſents a Hunting 
Match, with ſeveral Drawings by Andrea Sacchi, Romanelli, 
Pietro di Cortona, and Dominichino, And, laſtly, in the 


| tenth Apartment, is a Piece of Painting in Freſco, repre- 


ſenting the Triumph of the City of Rome ; it was dug up, 
when they cleared away the Ground for laying the Founda- 
tion of this Palace. ere are alſo a Venus, in a —_ 


| Poſture, found at the ſame Time, and repaired by Carlo 
| Maratti ; a Baſſo-Relievo of an ancient Sepulchre, and ſome 


other Pieces of Sculpture. On the ſecond Story is a curious 
little Bridge, deſigned by Bernini, which leads into the Gar- 


| den, conſtructed in ſuch a Manner that it appears to be fal- 


ling down, but was done deſignedly for an Amuſement. 
The Library is in the upper Story, and conſiſts of a large 


| Hall, a Gallery, and five or {ix other Rooms. The Cata- 


logue of the Books, with their 'Titles, was printed in two 
Volumes, Folio, in the Year 1681. The printed Books are 


about ſixty Thouſand in Number; but it is deſtitute of a 


great many valuable modern Performances. Among thoſe 


| of the Ancients, I ſaw the pompous Edition of Plimꝰs Natu- 
| ral Hiſtory, printed at Venice in the Year 1472. The Ma- 

| nuſtripts, excluſive of the Greet ones, were collected by the 
| indefatigable Care of Leo Allatius. The Librarian has a 


rpetual Permiſſion from the Pope, for reading, /ine Scan- 


pe 
dalo, all prohibited Books. 


Here is a Cabinet of Natural Curioſities, ſuch as Cameo's, 


Intaglio's, Medals, and other Antiquities. Among the {mall 


Statues is Bacchus in Marble, beautifully wrought. Here 
is an Urn of Agate, adorned with Figures, containing the 
Aſhes of Alexander Severus ; it is about ten Inches high, and 
fix in its largeſt Diameter; the emboſſed Figures are pure 


| white, but the Ground is dark, though of the ſame Piece of 


Apate, ſo thaf the moſt curious Part of this Urn is the Work 
ot Nature. | | 


A fuller Account of this Palace may be ſeen in a Book . 


printed at Reme, in the Year 1642, intſtled, Afdes Barberini 
ad Quirinalem a Comite Hieronymo Tetio deſcripte, & a wa- 
rits optimist Artificibus in As ſculptæ; but the Account is very 
panegyrical, and tinctured with Flattery. 20 
l Ws Before 
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Before this Palace lies an Obeliſk, decorated with Egg. 
tian Characters, broken in three Pieces; it was dug up near 
the Porta Maggiore, formerly called Porta Nevia. Some (ay 
it was found in the Circus Heliogabuli, others in the Circus 
Caracall. When the ſmall Houſes now ſanding about this 
Palace are taken down, this Obeliſk is to be erected in the 

d Area. In-the Palace of Borghe/ are ſeventeen Hun- 

red original Pictures, valued at ſeveral Millions. This 

Edifice was built by Martino Longhi and Flaminio Bonxio, 

two eminent Architects; but, from the Nature of its Situa- 
tion, it may properly be ſaid to conſiſt of three Diviſions. 

'The Pillars before the Door, and in the Colonade within 
the Court, are no leſs than one Hundred in Number, and 
all of Oriental Granate. Here are alſo the Statues of Julia, 
Pia, Fauſtina, an Amazon, and others, with ſome curious 
Water-works. On the firſt Floor are twelve Rooms, filled 
with the moſt valuable Pieces of Painting, and other Curi 
ſities: I ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable. 
In the firſt Chamber are two oval Pictures of our Saviour 
and the holy Virgin, by Raphael ; the Virgin Mary with the 
Infant Jeu in her Arms, treading on a Serpent, by Cara- 
vaggio; AEneas 3 Father Auchiſes thro* the Fire, 
by Barocci; and a Landſcape by Paul Brughell. 

In the ſecond Chamber 1s a capital Hunting Piece, and 
Diana's Bath, by Daminichino; © Picture of St. Cecilia 
ſurrounded by Angels, and diffuſing a Light thro? the whole 
Piece, in that ſoft agreeable Manner in which Corregio ex- 
ceeded all other Artiſts. Here is alſo a beautiful Porphyry 
Table, with a Ciſtern of the ſame Stone, valued at thirty 
Thouſand Crowns. 

In the third Apartment is the Story of Uly/es and Polyphe- 
mus by Lanfranco ; St. Catharine by Raphael Urbin; Ca/ar 
by Borgia, and Machiavel by the ſame Maſter ; but ſome 
aſcribe theſe to Titian, who has painted here that remarka- 
ble Paſſage of the Adultereſs in the Goſpel ; the Lord's Sup- 
per, and David overcoming Goliab, by Caravaggio; and 
our Saviour fainting, by T addeo Zuccaro. Here is alſo a 
Table of Oriental Jaſper, faid to be worth twelve Thouſand 
Scudi. | 

The fourth Apartment is adorned with the Portraits of 
Bramante Lazari, by Titian ; of Michael Angelo by himſelf ; 
the Emperor Charles V. by Titian, and his own Fir by 
. 8 mien; 


zz adorned 
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imſelf; the Scourging of Chrift was alſo done by the ſame 
— - the four Seaſons by ; Raphael for Ro- 
nano; a Crucifixion copied from a Man whom Michael An- 
elo is ſaid to have faſtened to a Croſs, and afterwards to 
Fave beaten on the Head till he died. 'This is pretended to 
be the original Piece, tho' the Carthuſians at Naples affirm 


| this to be only a Copy of theirs; but the one may be as good 
| an 3 as the Other. This is ſomething ſmaller than 
that o 

extraordinary in it: The Countenances of the Virgin Mary, 


St. John de Lateran ; and, after all, it has nothing 


St. John, and even of our Saviour himſelf on the Croſs, have 
very little Expreſſion ; and Chri/?s Head, contrary to all 
Probability, is quite erect, when he expires. | | 

The ac - yay being the Chamber of Audience, 

ith a filver Fountain, five Palms in Height ; 
the Portrait of Martin Luther, by Titian ; with the Three 
Graces, and the Picture of a School-mafter, allowed to be 
the beſt Pieces that celebrated Artiſt ever did; Mary Magda- 
len by Hannibal Caracci; a capital Piece, in which Pardone 
has painted his whole Family; St. Mary by Raphael; Di- 
vine and Carnal Love by Titian. 

The fixth is the Prince's. Apartment, and is ornamented 
with Yenus's and other Nudities ; among thoſe are Leda by 
Leongrdo da Vinci; Pſyche and two Yenus's by Titian ; Adam 
and Eve by Belino; and a Bacchanal, with ſeveral fine Wo- 
men, done by Lavinia Fontana. This Apartment opens 
to a fine Gallery, on each Side of which are two Alabaſter 
Fountains : The Friſes and Feſtoons on the Wall are done 
by Cyro Ferri, and alſo the Flowers and Foliages, with the 
Children playing among them. On the eight Pier-glaſſes 
are elegant Paintings by. Giovanni Sancho, Here are alſo 
fixteen antique Porphyry Heads, and as many Buſls of Ala- 
baſter, repreſenting the firſt Raman Emperors, and the four 
Conſuls, Marcellus, Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, and Caius 

In the eighth Apartment are eight Deſigns by Raphael 
Urbin and Jae Romano, valued at — Thouſand Scudi; 
a View of the Villa Borgheſe by the Chevalier France/e, or, 
according to others, by Tempeſta; the Battle againſt the Veii 
and the Fidenates, b 50 A Urbino; St. Peter by Caracci; 
ſome ſmall Pieces by Alexander Veroneſe; the Adoration of 
the Eaſtern Magi in Moſaic, and in the ſame Work the = 
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tended Sacrifice of Jaac, and Orpheus with the Beaſts, at- 
tentive to the Harmony of his Lyre : This Piece is by Pro. 
venxale, and is three Spans broad, and above two in height; 
ſome of the {mall Gems that compoſe this Piece are no bis. 

r than a fine Needle; the Colours are very lively. Here 
is alſo the Virgin Mary, done in the ſame exquiſite Man- 
ner; but even both of thoſe are ſurpaſſed by a Buſt of Pope 
Paul V, which is ſaid to be tal of a Million and fix 
hundred thouſand Studs or Particles of Gems ; the very Beard 
contains above four thouſand alone: This may poſſibly be 
true, but, whether ſo, or not, it is certainly an inimitable 
Piece. In this Room are ſome Pieces of Florentine Work ; 
Adam and Ewe painted on Oriental Jaſper ; a Portrait of the 
Virgin Mary, indifferently performed, but very old, and was 
brought out of Greece. This Chamber is accounted the moſt 
valuable in the whole Palace. 

Next to this is an octangular Saloon, having in the Cen- 
ter a Table of Albaſtro Contognino, round which fifteen Per. 
ſons may fit : The — on the Cieling are done by 
Gio Franceſco Bologneſe; the Balcony affords an elegant Pro- 
ſpect of the Tiber and the Strada di Ripetta. 

The tenth Room is the Princeſs's Summer Apartment, 
and is ornamented with ſeveral Landſcapes by Paul Brugbel; 
our Saviour's Crucifixion by Julio Romano; a Bacchanal by 
Guido Rheni, valued at five thouſand: Crowns; the Virgin 
Mary by Andrea Del Sarto ; and St. Sebaſtian by Ruſtichino. 

The eleventh, which is the Audience-chamber. of the 
Princeſs, is decorated with two Alabaſter Fountains, and two 
Vaſes or Flower-pots of the ſame Stone ; the Prodigal Son 
is painted by Titiar ; St. Anthony of Padua by Paul Veroneſe ; 
two Women by Albert Durer ; Titian's Head, together with 
that of his favourite Servant-maid, reſembling a Death's 
Head, all by Titian's own Hand: This Apartment looks 
into a ſmall, but very beautiful Garden. 

In the twelfth Room is the Virgin Mary with the Infant 
Jeſus, and Fohn the Baptiſt, which are reckoned the beſt 
Pieces ever done by Raphael in Rome; another excellent 
Piece of Jobn the Baptiſt by Bronxino; the Story of Samp- 
Jen's bringing Honey to his Miſtreis, by Guercino; Judith 
by Lavizia Fontana ; and a very valuable Table of Orien- 
tal Jaſper. | 

The 
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he ſecond Story is the winter Apartment, and is adorn- 
ed with ſome good Pictures of Tempeſta, Pietro di Cortona, 
Filippo Lauri, Maniciola Fiamingo, Gaſpar Pouſſin, and other 
Maſters. 

In the Apartments of the third Story, are the Hiſtory of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ; the Rape of the Sabines, 
and other Pieces, all done by P:azzo, a Capuchin Monk; a 
Cabinet of Ebony, adorned with precious Stones, and co- 
vered with Plates of Gold, on which are repreſented ſeveral 
Scripture Hiſtories, and valued at fixty thouſand: Scudi. 
Among the Hangings there is one Piece of "Tapeſtry, done 
from the Deſigns of Paolo Veroneſe, ſaid to be worth forty 
thouſand Scudi. Though this Palace exceeds all the others 
in Rome for valuable Paintings, yet, in other Reſpects, it is 


but meanly furniſhed; the Chairs, eſpecially, make a very 
| mean Appearance. | | | | 


The Palace of Prince Od?/-chalchi, Duke of Bracciano, was 
ſome Time ſince one of the moſt remarkable in None for 
Paintings and Statues; but now nothing remains worth 
obſerving, except the Front of it, which was deſigned by 
Bernini. Some of the Curioſities have been fold, others pre- 
ſented to the Emperor, and the Nephews of Pope Clement, 


of the Albani Family. This was done, in order to procure 


the Pope's Diſpenſation, which was abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Duke di Bracciano, on Account of his ſecond hafty 
Marriage with a Siſter of his Lady, who was of the Houte 
of Borgheſe. The principal Pieces of Corregio and Paolo 
Veroneſe, beſides all that belonged to the Collection of 
Queen Chriſtiana, were fold to the Duke of Orleans, Re- 
gent of France. This Palace was formerly called Palazz9 
Chigi a Santi Apoſtoli, and is oppoſite to that of Colonna. 
The Palazzo della Cancellaria is the Reſidence of Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni, as Vice-chancellor of the Roman Church. It 
has undergone many Changes for the worſe ; the Servants 
ſay the beſt Pieces have been ſtolen, eſpecially thoſe of 
Sculpture; but it is not an eaſy Matter to convey away thoſe 
heavy marble Statues. The real Cauſe is this; the Cardi- 
nal's profuſe Manner of Living obliges him to diſpoſe 
of one Piece after another. In the Court are two large Sta- 
tues of Agrippina and Valeria Meſſalina, In the great Hall 
where the Chancery is now kept, is the Life of Paul III, 
who was a long Time Vice-chancellor, painted in Freſco, 
Vo L. III. G - 
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by Vaſari. The other Floor conſiſts of ten Rooms indiffe. 
rently furniſhed, and, among other Pictures, are the fol. 
lowing : The Lord's ws tp by Giordano ; Deſigns of all 
the Entertainments given by Cardinal Otroboni; the Prints 
of all the Cardinals of his Acquaintance ; ſeveral Landſcapes, 
by Pouffm; the Maſlacre at Bethlehem, and Jeſus talking 
with the Woman of Samaria, both by Trew/ani, who has 
an Allowance of fifty Scudi a Month from the Cardinal, on 
Condition that he will let him have the Refuſal of all his 
Pieces. Concha has, alſo, thirty Crowns a Month on the 
ſame Terms. Here is a fine Piece of the latter, repreſenting 
the three Eaſtern Wiſe Men preſenting themſelves to Herod, 
excellently done. Near the Cardinals Bed is an anony- 
mous female Saint, with whom he formerly lived in ſo 
miliar a Manner, that ſhe ſhared equally his Bed and his 
Affection. The Faces of ſeveral other Saints of the great- 
eſt Beauties are thought to have been copied from the dif- 
ferent Faces of his pretty Miſtrefſes : Even the Cardinal's 
Servants cannot forbear Laughing, when they mention theſe 
Saints ; and ſometimes tell Strangers ironically, in what 
Street this or that Saint, is to be perſonally ſeen ; but this is 
not peculiar to the Oztobon; Palace, for many Pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, or ſome female Saint, which decorate Altar- 
pieces, and are honoured with the moſt devout Veneration, 
are no other than the Repreſentations of the Miſtreſſes either 
of the Painter, or the Donor, who little queſtions, but ſuch 
a Purchaſe raiſes him, at leaft, a Claſs higher in Heaven, 
Similar Inftances are to be met with among the Heathen, 
as may be ſeen in Cicero Pro Dom. c. 43. Ottoboni being 
but young, when 8 to the Purple; and being very 
rich, of a liberal Diſpoſition, and addicted to Gaiety ; his 
Behaviour has been ſuch, that the Heretics would not fail 
to turn into Ridicule, had he ever been exalted to the Papal 
Chair. Some Time fince, N aſked Paſguin, Who was 
to be Pope? Pa/quin anſwered, © He that hath moſt Crea- 
ic tures ;” to which Marforio replied, © Then Ottoboni is the 
« Man;” alluding to the many natural Children imputed to 
him. In one of the upper Rooms of this Palace, I ſaw a Table 
of grey Marble, which, on being ſtruck, ſounds like Bras 
pon the Altar of his private Chapel, is a marble Statue 
of the Virgin Mary, by Michael Angelo. Here is alſo a Sex 
covered with Red, and laced with Gold, ſaid to have ſerve 
2 ning 
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nine Popes. It was a ſixed Piece of Furniture in the Vatican, 
till the laſt Pope's Time, when the Benewentines, who were 
for making Money of every Thing, fold it for a Trifle; 
and after paſling through ſeveral Hands, it was at laſt pur- 


| chaſed bya Few, from whom Ozt0bont bought it, and placed 
it in this Chapel. Here is alſo the Statue of Alexander VIII. 


The Library is valuable, and contains the Books of that 
Pope's Collection, beſides ſeven thouſand Volumes pur- 
chaſed by the Heirs of Queen CHriſtiana, being the Remain- 
der, after nineteen Hundred of the Manuſeripts had been 
moved into the Vatican Library; and three thouſand Manu- 
ſcripts, formerly in the Hands of Cardinal Sirler. In this 
Library are eighteen Manuſcripts of Fyrrbus Ligorius, in Feliog 
his Lexicon in fifteen. Volumes, his Efiglie d' alcuni Hero 
ed Heroine illuſtri de Fileſoft, Oratori, Poeti, Hiſtorici, Geograft, 
grande Capetani ed Inventori dell Arte, in one Volume; his 


Ireatiſe delle Famiglie antiche di Rama, in another Volume; 


and, in a third, his Deſcription % Magiftratu ant. di Rama. 
The Manuſcript of the Theodefian Code, depoſited here, 


| ſeems to be about eight hundred Years old; and Jornandes de 


Rebus Geticis, ſeems to be of the ſame Date. Here are alſo 
ſeveral Paquets of Letters from Queen Chriſtiana to Salma- 
uus, written with her own Hand; beſides other Manuſcripts of 


that Princeſs, making in all r Volumes in Folio. Up- 


on the Backs of ſome is the Word MAKEANE, with which 
the Princeſs puzzled the Learned ſufficiently, when ſhe made 
it the Motto of a Medal over a burning Phcenix ; for every 
one endeavoured to . it as a Greet Word, whereas it is 
purely Sawvediſh, Makelos ignifying ſine Pari, or nen pareil - 
heſe Medals are very ſcarce ; I had a filver one of a ſmall 


| Dye a long Time in my Poſſeſſion; but it is doubtful whe- 


ther it was of the right Stamp, for the Lincaments of the 
Face do not ſeem to correſpond with other Medals of this 
famous Princeſs ; at laſt, Hamerano, the Pope's Medalliſt, 
— me one of thoſe Pieces which is larger, and in the 

ac and Drapery exactly reſembles the other Medals of 
Queen Chrifiana. We often find the Phœnix on ancient 
Coins, particularly on thoſe of the Emperor Caracalla, 
Conſtantine the Younger, Conſtantius, &c, and it generally in- 
dicates a happy Alteration in Affairs: In a Medal of Cer:- 
mi in Angeloni, and on ſome other Antiques, and generally 
on modern Pieces, it is an Emblem of Eternity. On the Fu- 
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neral Medal of Charles, Duke of Lorrain, both the Phœnix, 
and the Motto or Legend, Surget noſtris ex Offibus Ultey, 
« From our Remains ſhall riſe an Avenger,” alluding to 
the great Hopes conceived from the Vivacity and generous 
Diſpoſition of the young Prince, it ſeems unqueſtionable 
that the Queen had in her Eye the traditional Fiction, that 
there never was more than one Phœnix exiſting at the ſame 
Time; and though her Abdication of the Throne was ra- 
ther forced than voluntary, as ſhe might, without the Gif 
of A + euſily foreſee, that her Conduct and Manner of 
livin d ſoon deprive her of it, yet ſhe would have 
the World admire it as a Step to which ſhe was prompted 
only by her Magnanimity. | 
The Deſcent from the Capitol is on the weſt Side; the 

Steps are low, broad, and irregular; and at the Bottom, on 
Tl Side, is a Sphinx of Egyptian Marble, ejecting Water. 
Theſe Statues were dug up near the Church of St. Srefuno dl 
Creceo, where the Temple of t and Serapis is ſuppoſed to 
have anciently ſtood. On the Left is a porphyry Statue, 
reſembling Minerva, but thought to repreſent Rome ; the 
Drapery is neat, and greatly admired. | 
Io large equeſtrian Statues of Caſfor and Pollux are MW 
erected on the Top of the Aſcent, facing each other. Their 7. 
chief Merit conſiſts in their being Antiques; for had they W 0 
been the Performances of the Moderns, they would not th 
have eſcaped Cenſure. 

On each Side, in a direct Line, is an ancient Trophy, 
found near the Church of St. Eaſebius. They are generally & 
ſuppoſed to have belonged to Caius Marius; Bellori, indeed, MW * 
attributes them to Trtzjan, but is oppoſed by Fabretti. the 

At ſome Diſtance, but in the ſame Line on each Side, is W the 

a marble pedeftrian Statue of Conſtantine the Great; beyond hig 
it is a Columna Miliaris, or an ancient Mile-ſtone marked I W . 
and on the oppoſite Side another antique Pillar, on the Top MW thi 
of which is a Globe, faid to have been the Depoſitory of MW dec 
Trajan's Aſhes. Sta 

In the Center of the Square is an equeſtrian Statue of MI 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in Bronze, placed W wil 
there by Pope Paw III. It formerly ſtood near the Church 778 
of St, Foln Lacan. The Pedeſtal, which was executed by in t 
ich ee, 15 ſuperb Piece. On the Horſe's Head 1s 

„ tices the Vigilance, Wiſdom, and 9 
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of the Emperor ; that Bird being uſed by the Ancients as 
an Emblem of Minerva. The Statue is larger than the Life, 
and was formerly gilt, ſeveral Pieces of the Gold ſtill re- 
maining on its * 

Some modern Critics find great Fault, both with the Sta- 
tue of the Emperor and the Horſe; but, notwithſtanding 
their Cenſures, it is certainly, upon the Whole, an excellent 
Performance. It is ſufficiently evident, that the Ancients 


bighly efteemed this Statue, from its being found on a Me- 
da 


lion of Marcus Aurelius, publiſhed by Erizzo ; and alſo on 
ſome of the Coins of Lucius Verus, mentioned by Mr. Aa- 


| dj. 


Theſe Statues, together with the grand Steps leading up 
the Aſcent, give the Capitol a ſuperb Appearance ; but no- 
thing of the ancient Structure now remains. The pre- 
ſent Structure was erected by Boniface IX, Gregory XIII, 
and Clement VIII, but not completed till the Pontificates of 
Inccent X. and Alexander VII. It is a moſt magnificent Pa- 
lace, having a flat Roof, adorned with a great Variety of 
Statues of illuſtrious Perſons among the ancient Romans, 
The Senator of Roe reſides in the principal Building, and 
adminiſters Juſtice to the Inhabitants, The Conſervators 
of the City reſide in the Wings; but there are ſeveral Rooms 
vacant for the depoſiting of Monuments, Antiquities, c. 


to amuſe the cumous Iraveller. Claudian, in ſpeaking of 
the ancient Senate of Rome, ſays : | 


Hoc ego Concilio collectum metior Orbem. 


In this Council I ſurvey the whole World in a collective 
% Body.” But Times are altered to that Degree, that from 
the famous SenatusPopulu/aue Romany the Appeal is now to 
the Camera Apoſtolica. In the Center of this Edifice is an 
high Tower, on the Top of which is a Statue repreſenting 
Religion. The double Flights of Steps, at the Entrance of 
this Palace, are the Work of Michael Angelo, who likewiſe 
decorated the Front by a grand Fountain, adorned with two 
Statues in a reclining Poſture ; one repreſenting the River 
Nile, and the other the Danube, or the Rhine; ſome, indeed, 
will have the latter to repreſent the Soame, and others the 
Tiber. In the Center is a porphyry Statue of Rome, dreſſed 
in the Habit of Minerva, and the uſual Symbols of the Hel- 
met and Spear, but in a ſitting Attitude. It is an ancient 
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Piece, and much admired by Connoiſſeurs. A Plate of it 
may be ſeen in Perrier Stat. Num. 55. 

The large Hall, where the Senator holds his Court of 
Juſtice, was formerly adorned with ſeveral Paintings, re- 
preſenting the Exploits of the ancient Roman Kings; but 
none of them are now remaining, Pope Clement XI, in the 
Year 1712, having taken them away, and ſupplied their 
Places with a t Number of Deſigns, in which the prin- 

cipal Actions in the Life of Pope Pius I, and his Cano- 

nifation, are repreſented. Here is ſtill the marble Statue 
of Charles of Anjou, who was the Senator Romanus in the 

Year 1268, being the Year a'ter declared King of Naples 

and Sicily by Clement IV; his Name is ſufficiently known 

by the tragical End of the Emperor Conrad. 

Under the Corps de Logic, are the Priſons belonging to 
the Capitol. The Conſervators Apartments, in the lower 
Gallery, are decorated with two famous-antique Statues in 
white Marble, one of which repreſents Julius Cz/ar, and 
the other Auguſtus; the former, as Sovereign of the World, 
holds a Globe in his Hand; the latter graſps the Roſtrum 
of a Ship, alluding to his Victory over Mark Anthony and 

tra Near theſe Statuts are two Feet and a Hand of 

Oriental Marble, being Part of a Coloſſus, or Statue of 4- 

poll, thirty Ells in Height, ſent by Marcus Lucullus, from 

Atkollonia to Rome, where it was placed on the Mons Capito- 

lins. | 

The Head to this Coloſſus is that which ſome ſuppoſe to 
have been placed before Nero's golden Palace; but Pliny, 
Hift. Nat. Lib. xxxiv, c. 7, makes the Height of that 
Coloſſus to have been one hundred and ten Feet; and Sue. 
tonius, in his Life of Nero, one hundred and twenty Feet; 
and there is not one of all the Fragments in the Capitol, 
that has proportional Dimenſions for ſo large a Statue. 

Here is alſo another large Head and Hand of Braſs, ſuppo- 
fed, by ſome, to have belonged to a Coloſſus of Commodus or 
Demitian. 

Near this is an excellent ancient Group in Marble, re- 
preſenting a Horſe couchant, and a Lion tearing him to 

1eces. Time hath very much defaced the Horſe, but the 

Lion is ſtill excellent. This Piece was found on the Banks 

of the Tiber, near the Oſtia Gate. Here is alſo a ſurpriſing 

Group, conſiſting of five different Pieces, which ä 


—— 
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had no Connection, and were dug up in ſive different 
Places, but joined together by Pope Clement XI. In the 
Center is Rome triumphant, in white Marble, bigger than 
Life, having a Dagger in her Left, and a Wreath of Laurel 
in her right Hand; on the Front of the Baſe, on which ſhe 
ſits, is a Woman in Tears, repreſenting Dacia, or ſome o- 
ther conquered Province. On each Sale of this is a Co- 
loſſus, 3 a foreign King, in black Marble, cal- 
led Ba/altes. Their Ranks may known by their Dia- 
dems, but who they are cannot be diſcovered, though the 
Work is exquiſitely performed. On each Side, merely for 
Ornament, is the Statue of an Egyptian Idol of Granate, 
found in the Villa Veraſpi, near the Porta Salura. A Plate 
of this Group may be ſeen at large in Montfaucor's Auligui- 
Hes. | 
At ſome Diſtance from this are ſeveral Meaſures of the 
Ancients in Marble againſt the Wall. Here is alſo the mar- 
ble Coſſin of the Emperor Alexander Severus, and his Mo- 
ther Julia Mamma; it was found iu the Way to Fre/cati, 
on the Place called Monte del Graus, and 1s fix Feet in 
Length, and fix in Breadth. The Baſſo-Relievo's are but 
indifferent, but very erroneouily conſtrued, by Flaminio 
Vacca, who ſays they repreſent the Rape of the Sabines, in 
which he has > followed by the Antiquarians in general; 
but an accurate Survey ſufficiently demouſtrates, that 
they only repreſent the Ludi Funcrei, or Funeral Games of 
the Ancients; this is alſo evident from the Copper- plates 
in Mont faucon's Antiquities. Near this is a colloſſal Statue in 
Marble of Conftantine the Great, which evidently ſhews that 
Sculpture was then in its Decline ; but the two Muſes, un- 
der one of which is the Word Urania, are well executed ; 
as is alſo the. Prieſteſs of Bacchus. Near the Stairs is a re- 
markable Piece of Antiquity, namely, the Columna Roftrata, 
of Parian Marble, and has a long modern Inſcription. It 
was erected in the Year of Rome 494, in Honour of the 
Conſul Caius Duilius, on Account of a naval Victory gai 
over the Carthaginians. Contiguous to it is a Bas-Relief 
of Marble, u Marcus Curiius leaping into the 
ery Gulph. At the firſt Landing-place are two antique 
Muſes, and, a little farther, four admirable Baſſo-Relievo's, 
repreſenting the Triumph of Marcus Aurelius and. Lucius Ve- 
cus, ——ͤ— their triumphal Arch in the Cor /o. 
, G 4 Before 
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Before the Entrance of the great Hall is a Sturgeon, 
five Spans and a Half nmr: white . Fiſh, 
of that Species, which exceeds this Dimenſion, being the 
Property of the Conſervators of the City. This Perquiſite 
as of long Standing, and, in all Appearance, will never be 

ven u | 
S On the Left are the Faſi Conſulares, in antique Marble, 
down to the Time of Pxrtinax; and above theſe a Baſs-Relief 
of the She - wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus. Further on are 
the Names of the modern Conſervators, and likewiſe an In- 
{cription in Gothic Characters, to perpetuate the Memory of 
an — Expedition of the Romans in the Year 1 300, under 
Pope Boni face VIII, by which Taſcanella became tributary 
to Rome. In the firſt Hall are painted ſome Paſſages of the 
Roman Hiſtory, by Groſeppe d Arp no, particularly, the Rape 
of the Sabines; the Combat betwixt the Horatii and Curia- 
tii; Romulus and Remus ſuckling the She-wolf, and the 
Founding of the City of Rome. But the Piece moſt admired 
is the Victory of Tullius Hoſtihus over the YVajs and Fidenates, 
Near the Entrance, on the right Hand, is a Buſt of Maria 
Cafmira, Queen of Poland; as alto a circumſtantial Acconnt 
of the Roman Senate fitting here covered in the Year 2450 
from the Building of the City; and, facing this, the Buſto 
of Queen Chriſtiana of Sweden. 

The marble Statue of Zeo X. was performed by Lorenzetts 


Fiorentino ; that of Urban VIII, by Bernini, and that of Six- : 


cus V, in Bronze, deſigned by Fontana. 

In the contiguous Apartment are the following Pieces : 
Mutius Scæ voa, holding his Hand in the Fire before King 
Horſenna; Junius Brutus, ſentencing his perfidious Son to 
loſe his Head; and Horatius Cocles, alone, maintaining his 
Poſt on a wooden Bridge againſt the whole Army of the E- 
nemy till it was broken down on the other Side. Theſe 
Pieces are in Freſco, and were eee by Laurentio, a 
Native of Sicily, and Perino del Vaga. Here are ſeveral 
Pieces of ancient Sculpture, particularly, the Buſts of Clau- 
dius, Caligula, Antonius Pius, and Lucius Valerius Corvinus ; 
the Heads of Julius Cæſar and Adrian, of ſingular Beauty; 
thoſe of Trajan and Seprimlis, ſtanding on Pillars of Verde 
Antico, and the She-wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus, in 
Marble. Among the modern Pieces are the Statues of 4/- 
defſandro Farne/e,, Duke of Parma; Marco Antonio * 
: — : W 
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who commanded the Pope's Squadron in the naval En- 
| ent off Lepanto, and who, on Account of his gallant 
aviour, was honoured with a Triumph, after the an- 
cient Manner; the Statues of Aldobrandini, Tomaſſi Roſpi- 
gliofe, Carlo Barbarini, and the Buſt of Virginio Cæſarini, 
an excellent Poet. | IP 
- In the next Apartment, on the Friezes of which the 
Triumph of Marius over the Cimbri and Teutones is painted, 
by Daniel de Volterra, is, likewiſe, the She-wolf ſuckling 
Romulus and Remus, in Braſs ; on the left hind Foot of the 
Wolf is ſtill to be ſeen the Impreſſion made by a Flaſh of 
Lightning. The Bronze Buſt of Junius Brutus, with Eyes 
of an ancient Compoſition, repreſentmg the natural Co- 
lours, is a Piece of Antiquity exceedingly valued ; as is the 
metal Statue of the Shepherd Cneius Martius, pulling a 
Thorn out of his Foot. He is ſaid to have been a young 
Man, who being diſpatched with Letters of Importance 
from the Roman Army to the Senate, it happened that a 
Thorn ran into his Foot; but he never ſtopped to pull out 
the Thorn, which afterwards coſt him his Life; and the 
Romans, m Honour of his Fidelity, cauſed this Statue to be 
erected. It ſtands upon a Pedeſtal of Oriental Marble, and 
is eſteemed for its Antiquity, but the Workmanſhip exceed- 
ed by many modern Pieces. Here is alſo a Bronze Statue 
of Yindex, who obtained his Freedom for diſcovering the 
Plot of Brutus's Son; and, alſo, the marble Statues of Han- 
nibal and Scipio Africanus. On the Wall of the other A- 
partments are ſeveral Fragments of the Fafti Con/ulares, 
which have been explained and illuſtrated by Panvini, Si- 
gon!, Pighi, and Reland; likewiſe, marble Heads of Mi- 
thridates, King of Pontus, Julia Mammza, Scipio Africanus, 
Alexander the Great, and his Mother Olympia ; alſo the Sta- 
tues of Virgil, Cicero, Cybale, Ceres, the Goddeſs of Silence, 
and that of Plenty, a Deus Terminus, &c. all in Braſs; a 
Bronze — of J, another of Hercules, holding an Ap- 
= lacked from the Hyſperian Gardens in one Hand, and 
is Club in the other, found in the Pontificate of Sixtus IV; 
a braſs Statue of a Slave; the braſs Foot of a Coloflus, the 
Head and Hand of which may be ſeen in the Court ; two 
{mall Geeſe, in Bronze, in Memory of thoſe which, by their 
Cackhng, ſaved the Capitol; a marble Coffin, the Baſſo- 
Relievo on which repreſents the Porta Jani; a marble 
"8 4 G5; Head 
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Head of Apollo, depoſited here, is reckoned one of the moſt 
curious Pieces in Rome; the. Noſe, indeed, is ſomewhat 
broad, but otherwiſe exceeding beautiful, and reſembles a 
Female with fine Ringlets of Hair. The Buſt of Appius Clay- 
dius is of Porphyry ; but many others, as of Rhea Sylvia, 
Ariadne, Flora, Anna Fauſtina, Pallas, Maſſalina, Tribo- 
aianus, Gallus, Antiochus, a female Bacchanal, Lucretia, Lu. 
cius, Cornelius Pretor, and the rs Philip and Maxi- 
mus, &c. are all of Marble. The four Congiæ, with which 
the Ancients uſed to meaſure Corn, Oil, and Wane, are 
of Stone. The Freſco Paintings, in the Chamber, where 
Maſs is faid, are Pietro Perugino, and repreſent Rome 
triumphant, Hannibal's March over the Apt (where he is 
ſeen riding on an Elephant, a Circumſtance in which the 
Beauty of the Piece is preferred to hiftorical Truth) a Coun- 
cil of War held by Hannibal, and the Carthaginian Fleet. 
In a back Court of the Wing next to the Church of Ara 
Czli, is the large Statue of Marforias in a reclining Poſture, 
which probably was at firſt intended to repreſent the River 
Rhine. It took its Name from the Temple of Mars, where 
it formerly ſtood, and from Martis Forum, which, by the 
common People, 1s corrupted into Marforio. It is a beauti- 
ful Statue of a ſingle Piece of Marble, and Connoiſſeurs, 
particularly, admire the Head. Next to it are the follow- 
ing Statues, namely, Jupiter Panarius (who, when the Gauls 
beſieged the Capitol, ſaved it from Famine) Jupiter Fulmi- 
ans," Adrian in the Habit of a Prieft, and a miliary Co- 
lumn or Mile-ſtone ; alſo, two large Egyptian Idols, one of 
Pietra Eg yzxia ; the other, which is larger, of Pietra Baſ- 
altes, and of a darker Colour. That the City of Vienna, 
when beſi by the Turks in 1683, was preſerved by his 
Holineſs of Rome, Pope Innocent XI, might, perhaps, have 
—_—_ remained a Secret, had not an Inſcription here made 
it public. _ TR 
Oppoſite to it are two Statues of Diana, and the Genius 
of a Koman Province. Over a Baſſo-Relievo, repreſenting a 
Fetal Sacrifice, is a Foot of a Coloſſus. 
Half-Way up the Stair-caſe are two. old Statues, one re- 
pros g Juno, the other Fauſtina the Elder, with the 
ord Pudicitia engraved under it. Further on are two mar- 
ble Baſſo-Relievo's, repreſenting the Apotheoſis of Fauſtina, 
and Marcus Aurelius giving Laws to the People. .— 
1 | Pieces 


Pieces formerly belonged to the triumphal Arch of the lat · 
ter, which ſtood in the Cor/o, and of which ſeveral Fragments 
are ſtill to be met with in the Palace of the Conſervators, 
overagainſt it, deſcribed above. In the upper Chambers is 
2 moſt curious Statue of Agrippina the Younger, leading her 
Son Nero, when a Child (who is dreſſed in a Prætexta, with 
a golden Bulla about his Neck) of Greek Marble; alſo, the 
fine large Statue of Pope Ixnocent, in Bronze, caſt from a 
Model of Cavalier Alex. Algardi ; the Statues of Pan, Mar- 
cellus, Flora, Plotina, Pallas, Bacchus, Apollo, a Sibyl look- 
ing at the Stars, Sabina Poppæa, Adonis, Caius Marius the 
Conſul, Conflantine the Great, Plenty, and the marble Mo- 
nument of Paul IV, between two Pillars of Cipallino; Her- 
cules, when a Boy, tall and plump; by the Colour, indeed, 

it appears to be Bronze, but, properly, it is a black E 
tian Marble, called by ſome Selcio, and by others Ba/altes * 
This Statue was found in the Villa de Maximus on Mount 
Aventine, and bought by the City of Rome for a thouſand 
Ducats. Some, from the Skin of a wild Beat which he 
wears on his Head, think it was intended to ent Win 
ter; but others will have it to be the Son of Hercules, and, 
particularly, Hercules Aventinus, mentioned by Virgil in the 
7th Hneid : And this Opinion, for what Reaſon I know 

not, prevails in the modern Inſcription placed under it. 

'The Place where this Statue was found, is no i 

ble Proof of its being the Hercules Aventinus, eſpecially as 
Virgil's Deſcription does not tally with it, no Hydra or 
Serpents being to be found ; this any one who has not ſeen 
the Original, may be convinced of from the Plate given of 
it by Montfaucon, in Supplem. Antiq. expl. Tom. IV. Lib. IF. 
c. 1. The moſt r able among the marble Heads and 
Buſts, in theſe 17 Chambers, are three Heads of Plato, 
with others of Archimedes, Caligula, Trajan, Antoninus Pi- 
us, Claudius, Maſſalina, Fauſtina, Hiero, Alcibiades (a very 
us ſine Piece) Diogenes, Socrates, Sappho, Sylla, Diana, and 
ra Gabriel Faerno, a celebrated modern Poet. The Braſs Mo- 
numentum Regie Legis, brought hither from the Lateran, by 
e- Order of Pope Gregory XIII, has been explained by Auto- 
he nius Auguſtinus, in his Treatiſe de Legibus. In a modern 
- Picture, Alexander is repreſented offering a Sacrifice to Ju- 
1a, piter Ammon, Theſe are the principal Curioſities, at preſent, 
to be met with in the modern FO ih for the — 
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ol chat Name no longer exiſts ; And ſome conjecture, from the 


Remains of old Walls. in the Court belonging to Cafarell/s 
Palace, that formerly the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
ſtood here. The once famous Tarpeian Rock is now moſtly 
covered with Buildings; and though a Fall from it might, 
indeed, endanger a Man's Life, yet a Criminal under Sen. 
tence of Death, would gladly venture a Leap down it, were 
he thereby to ſatisfy the Law; and, therefore, formerly the 
Rock mult have been ſteeper, or a Wall built upon it. That 
its Depth or Height has undergone no conſiderable Altera- 
tion, may be \ vt from Severus's triumphal Arch at the 
Foot of Mons aue. with the Amphitheatre in its Neigh- 
bourhood, the Foundation of which is hardly two or three 

Feet above the preſent Surface of the Groun „ 
The only remarkable Thing in the Palace of Prince Car- 
Bognano al Corſo, is the Gate, which is the Work of Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, and reckoned the fineſt in all Rome. 
On this Cor/o was built a Palace by the Marquis Carali 
whoſe Father is faid to have been a Dealer in Hogs) the 
Outſide of which is reckoned -the fineſt in Rome, and few 
equal it in the Furniture and Ornaments of the Inſide. It 
properly belongs to four Brothers, but all unmarried, one 
of whom js the Pope's Poſtmaſter-General. As they give 
Orders to their Servants not to take any Gratuity, Strangers 
find. it difficult to get a Sight of this Palace; and one muſt 
ſend often to enquire when it will ſuit their Conveniency ; 
for which Reaſon a Man would rather give four or five 
Paoli, the uſual Charge of ſeeing moit Palaces, than have 
all this Trouble. In the upper Story, beſides a Gallery, are 
{even Rooms communicating with one another, and furniſh» 
ed with red Damaſk and Velvet. Amidit a great Variet 
of beautiful Tables, here are ſome of Lumachella, in whi 
may plainly be ſeen ſeveral petrified Shells. 'The Bureau's, 
and little Cabinets, are decorated with Lapis Lazuli, and 
Pictures in Miniature. In the Freſco Paintings on the Ciel- 
ing, are Flora, by Precacino; Cleopatra's . eaſt, by Carlo 
5 - St. Ce fu by Cœucha, and Yinus viſiting Vulcan, 
by Trew/ani. The Carnival Diverſions being annually held 
on the Cor/o, and before this Palace, here is a Picture drawn 
from the Life, giving a Proſpe& of the Place, and the va- 
rious Objects to be ſeen on ſuch jovial Occaſions. Ancther 
Piece, by Bourgignone, exhibits the Harbour of Candia, and 
Dear 
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near it is the Piazza del Populo, painted by Gaſparo : Fur- 


ther on are ſome Views of Venice and Naples. On the Brufels 


apeſtry are. repreſented Clitus ſaving the Life of Alexander 

ere at the Paſſage of the Gene, the we" Sock? 
the Entry into Babylon, and the like Pieces. | 

Thing here — but the Flooring is of mean Brick: 
The — Apartments on the Ground- floor are all paint- 
ed in Freſco ; and in the outer and Looking - glaſs Cloſet, 
Coucha has left Specimens of his Skill, in a Variety of 
Flowers and Angels painted on the Mirrors. All the Doo 

ſts, both in the upper and lower Stories, are of yellow 
Marble, and in the former is a large Table of Oriental. Ala- 
baſter 3 but in the latter one of the moſt beautiful Lumachel- 
la, greatly ſuperior to all the reſt. | (= 

The Palace of Prince Chigi, on the Corſe, is ſuperbly fur- 
niſhed ; the Bruſſels Tapeſtry repreſents the Life of Mexander 
the Great, with a Variety of Beafts as large as Life. In the 
Gallery are twenty-four beautiful Buſts of old Reman Emp 
rors, and their Conſorts, all in Marble: But its principal 
Magnificence conſiſts in valuable Pieces of Painting, among 
which, the moſt remarkable are, a dead Chrift by Caracci; 
Joſeph and Mary with the Child Jeſus, by Raphael d Urbino; 
Mojes ſtriking the Rock, by Titian; the Scourging of Chrift, 
by Guercino ; a Guardian Angel, by Albani; the Birth of 
Chriſt, by Carlo Maratti ; the Woman taken in Adul 
as mentioned in the Goſpel, by Muziano ; the Hiſtory of 
Queen Eſiber, by the Cavalier Calabre/e; a Battle by Salvator 
Roſa ; a Venus, by Rubens ; and the Battle. fought, by the 
Romans, againſt the Veientes and Fidenates by the Cavalier 4 Ar- 
pino On a Cuſhion (which looks like black Leather laced 


with Gold, but really is Touchſtone of that Colour) lies a 


Child of white Marble, who feems juſt awake, yawning, 
and rubbing his Eyes : Oppoſite to this, on a Cuſhion of 
the ſame Stone, is a Death's Head of white Marble; both 
theſe Pieces are by Bernini, and of admirable Workmanſhi 

The moſt exquiſite Pieces of Sculpture were in the Ground- 
floor of this Palace; and among the reſt a little Bacchanal, 
with a Faunus ſitting, Diana, Venus, Minerva, a Gladiator, 
and particularly a famous Apollo with Marſhas; but moſt of 
theſe have been ſold, about two Years ago, to Augu/tus King 
of Poland, for forty-five thouſand Scudi. a 
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firſt-Anti-chamber are the Portraits of two Popes, 
Cardinals, and about fifty military Heroes, all de- 
the Calbuna Family. The moſt remarkable 
is Palace is the noble Gallery, which (not in- 
ittle elevated Part twenty-four Feet in Length) 
and two common Paces long, and ſeventeen 
; and this, in Roman Meaſure, is equivalent to three 
hundred and twenty cight Palms in Length, and fifty in 
Breadth. 'The Doors are inlaid with Giallo Antico, and the 
ings are painted with the moſt remarkable Actions of the 
Golonna-Family, by Joh. Paul Scor, 2 German, and Bernaſcona, 
a celebrated female Artiſt. It may be readily imagined, 
that the Sea-fight off Lepauto, where Marcus Antonius Colonna 
commanded Pope's Squadron, under Don John of Au- 
Aria, Generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian Fleet, has not been 
omitted. The new Pieces on the Cieling, near the En- 
trance to the Gallery, are by Giovanni and Franceſco di Luca. 
The Pavement is of Sicilian Jaſper, and other beautiful 
Marble. The four large Feſtoons in the little elevated Place 
at the End of the Gallery were painted by Mario de Fiori, 
and the Boys at play among them by Carlo Maratti. The 
Freſco Paintings on the Roof are by Gio/eppe Chiari, and at 
the Door, where a ſmall Bridge leads into the Garden, are 
two beautiful Pillars of Verde Antico. Among the great 
Number of Pictures in this Gallery, the moſt remarkable 
are the following: Julius Caſar ſacrificing, by Carlo Ma- 
ratti; Adam and Eve by Domenichino; an Ecce Homo by Al- 
bani ; a Pietd by Guido Rheni ; the Virgin Mary and the In- 
fant Jeſus, together with St. John and other Saints, by Ra- 
phael d Urbino, valued at twelve thouſand Scudi. Farther 
on, in the adjoining Apartment, is Venus by Titian, and 
another by Broncino ; Ganymede by Titian; the Rape of 
Europa by Albani; a Reprelentation of the Calamities of a 
Peſtilence, by Pouſſiu; a Fair by Baſſani the Elder; ſome | 
Landſcapes by Poufin ; a great many Portraits of _ f 
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and foreign r —— 8 Gat dr Qui 
_ Caracci ; fix — repreſenting Hen and oh 


Venus 8, Tr jan, Marcus Ae ammodus, Flora, and one 


Statue of M. Antonio Colonna : The Tables are of a valuable 
Kind of Oriental Alabaſter, and one of Verde Antico. In 
the large Gallery is a Deſk or Studiola of Ebony, embelliſn- 
ed with very neat Baſſo-Relievo's of Ivory, nting 
iptural Hiſtories ; that in the Middle is the laſt Judgment, 
from a Defign of Michael Angels: The whole Piece is va- 
lued at eighteen thouſand Scudi. In another Apartment is 
a Cabinet, or Bureau, with twelve little Pillars of Oriental 
Amethyſt, each a Foot high, of one intire Piece, and is ſet 
with various Gems and Cameo's, among which the princi- 
pal are Commodus, and the above-mentioned Marria, — 


of the Amazons, computed to be worth ſeventeen Th 

Scudi : It is ſupported by three Statues repreſenting Moors, 
adorned. with Silver, and compoſed of a curious Wood: called 
Sandro Cedreni. Among other coſtly Furniture is a Clock, 
conſtructed fo artfully as to ſhew the Hours, the Months, 
the Years, the Courſe of the Sun and Moon, finiſhed at 
Augsburg, and needs winding up but once a Year. Here is 
alio a wooden Bedſtead gilt repreſenting Neptun“ s trium- 
phal Car: This was the Bed on which Maria Mancini lay 
at the Birth of her firſt Child. This Lady was famous for 
the Paſſion which Lewis XIV. had for her, and her ſubſe- 
quent Marriage with the Conſtable Colonna, This Beditead 
is in the Shape of a Shell drawn by four Water-horſes : The 
Furniture contains a hundred and ſeventy Ells of Broccato 
4 Oro, or gold Brocade. From this Bed-chamber you pro- 
ceed over a Bridge into the Garden: The Ground-floor, 
which, by reaſon of its Coolneſs, are the Summer Apart- 
ments, is adorned with the Portraits of the Ladies, either 
born of the Houſe of Colonna, or married into it; and a- 
mongſt them is the above-mentioned Maria Mancini, but 
ſhe makes a much finer Appearance here than in the Poggio 
Imperiale at Florence. On the Cieling of one of the Apart- 
ments are painted Horatins Cocles, and the Battle of Con/ffar- 


tine the Great, againſt Maxentius by Manicola, a Fleming. 

Among other Sea-pieces here are ſome by Tempe/ta ; two 
Pieces out of Owid's Metamorphoſes, by Nic. Pouſſin ; ſome 
Flower and Fruit-pieces by Stanchi, and young Brughel ; 
two large Pictures, on which the principal Actions of Pope 
Clement I, are repreſented by Ciampelli; the Triumph of 
M. Antonius di Colonna, for the naval Victory off Lepan- 
zo, by Coraſelli; Pope Liberius, delineating on the Snow, 
hich fell in a miraculous Manner in the Summer-time, the 
Plan of the Church of St. Maria Maggiore, by Taddeo Zuc- 
cari. The Admirers of Sculpture are highly delighted here 
with a {mall Ivory, Image of St. Jerom, a Buſt of Cardinal 
Hieronymo Colonna, and a twiſted Pillar of red Marble, fix 
Feet high, excluſive of the Pedeſtal, on the Top of which is 
a Triumph, and the Image of Pallas. It is thought to be 
the Columna Bellica, which anciently ſtood in the Temple of 
Bellona, againſt which the Conſul, among the old Romans, 
threw a Spear, to ſignify a Declaration of War. Here are 
alſo the Statues of Venus, Flora, Pallas, and Trajan in pon- 
tifical Veſtments; the marble Buſts of Mammæa, Macrinus, 
Titus Veſpaſian, Gordianus, Gallienus, Agrippina Major, Pe- 
tromia, Seneca, Nero in Bronze, two Vaſes of Spuma di Mare, 
which appear to be only a kind of Topaz ; ſeveral ancient 
Baſſo-Relievo's in Marble, of which the moſt curious is the 
Apotheoſis of Homer. The Figures and Greek Inſcriptions on 
this Piece have been illuſtrated by Bellori. The Stables of 


ä 


well ſtocked with Horſes from Spain, Naples, and Barbary. 
The Oourt of Juſtice, called the Curio [nnocenziano in 
Mente Citorio, is one of the moſt ſuperb Structures in Rome, 
and is ſaid to have coſt Innocent XII, three Hundred and fif- 
teen Thouſand Roman Crowns. It is intirely new, and no 
lefs than four Hundred and eighty-ſix Thouſand Cart. loads 
of Earth were brought hither to fill up and level the Area. 
The ſeveral Courts of Juſtice were formerly ſituated at a 
conſiderable Diſtance from each other; ſo that, beſides the 
Expences and Diſquietudes, the natural Attendants on Law- 
ſuits, People were often obliged to go from one Court to 
another, to attend Trials; but theſe, and many other In- 
conveniencies, were prevented by ereCting this Edifice, in 
which all the Courts of Juſtice are held. 1 the Gallery of 
che firſt Floor, facing the Court, is a marble Group, repre- 
ta ſenting 


ſenting a Man fleaing one of his own Species: Whether 
this Piece repreſents Marfyas, who was thus puniſhed by A. 


polle for his Preſumption 3 or whether it be an emblematical 
Repreſentation of the Miſeries of a Client in the Hands of a 


| rapacious Lawyer and unjuſt Judges, I ſhall not pretend to 


determine. _. | 

The two Dogane, or Cuſtom-houſes, are elegant Build- 
ings, and muſt often be viſited by Strangers, contrary to 
their Inclinations. The Goods deemed contraband here, and 


| for which the ſtricteſt Search is made, are new Linen, To- 


bacco, and prohibited Books ; but a ſmall Bribe, and a 
Readineſs in opening one's Baggage, ſeldom fail of content- 
ing the Officers. | 22 
he erecting a Cu lom-houſe, for receiving Duties on Pro- 
viſions brought to Rome by Land, coſt Pope Innocent XII, 
ſorty- ſix thouſand Scudi ; and the other, by the Water- ſide, 
coſt him twenty-ſeven Thouſand Scudi : That for the Re- 
ceipt of Duty on the Water is called A Nuovo Porto di Ri- 
petta. Clement XI, erected alſo a commodious Key, and 
embelliſned it with a Fountain, and other Ornaments. 

In the Square, before the Farneſſan Palace, are two ſu- 
perb Fountains, which throw up Water fifteen Feet in 
Height, which is afterwards received in largo Baſons of Orien- 
tal Granate, found in the Baths of Titus, and placed here 
by Paul III. The firſt, and principal Architect, employed 
in building this Palace, was Michael Angelo ; but, 2 his 
Death, Bramante Lazari, Antonio Sangallo, Giacomo della 
Porta, and, laſtly, Vignola, were e retained. The 
Beauty of this Structure cannot, however, be viewed with- 
out Concern ; for not only the famous Cube, but feveral 
other Ornaments, from the Amphitheatre of Ye/pafian, have 
been brought hither, to the great Detriment of this incom- 
parable Edifice. In the Court are ſeveral ancient Statues 
of a large Size, namely, a Gladiator, Flora, and two Her- 
cule;'s, exactly reſembling each other, but not equal in Point 
of Execution: That on the left Haud is the famous Farne- 
fran Hercules, and is the Work of Glycon, an Athenian, as 
appears from the Inſcription. He leans againft the Trunk 
of a Tree, on which is hung the Lion's Skin : Both theſe 
dtatues were found in the Baths of Titus during the Pontifi- 
ate of Paul III. They are thrice the Height of a Man in 
dtature ; they appear to be intire, but when „ 
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dug up, the moſt famous wanted its Feet; this Defect, how- 
ever, was ſupplied by Guglielmo de la Porta, to ſuch Per. 
fection, that, when the ancient Feet, which properly belong- 
ed to this Statue, were afterwards 1 Michael Angelo 
himſelf declared, that, in his Opinion, the modern Feet 
ſhould not be removed. This Statue was originally of the 
whiteſt Parian Marble, but, by Length of Time, it has 
contracted a duſky livid Colour, which, however, is not of 
much Diſadvantage to the Beauty of the Statue. The Flora 
near it was greatly damaged, and therefore ſtood in Need of 
ſeveral Additions ; but the Drapery of it is abſolutely inimi- 
table, excelling all the ancient Pieces. Here is alſo a large 
marble Coffin, decorated with a Baſſo-Relievo, repreſent- 
ing Beaſts and Foliages: It was dug up in the Pontincate of 
Paul III. at Capo de Bow, near the Via Appia, and ſuppoſed 
to be that of Cecilia, Daughter of NMerellus Creticus, the Wife 
of Craſſus. Another Coffin, ſuppoſed to belong to Tulliola, 
the Daughter of Cicero, was found, during the Pontificate 
of the Pope, near St. 2 Catacombs; but the 
. thrown into the Tiber, as I have before ob- 
e 
In the Gallery of the Court are the ancient Statues of 
Fortuna Redux and Auguſfus, and the Heads of Ye/paſian 
and Antoninmes Pius; but the Piece moſt admired is a 
Group, which lands in an incloſed Court: The Subject of 
this Piece is the Fable of Anobian and his Brother Zethus, 
binding Dzree, their Step- mother, to the Horns of a wild 
Bull, ſhe. might be torn in Pieces. Beſides Anpbion, 
Zethus, and Dire, there is another Woman, probably the 
vindictive Autiope, Mother of the Brothers; a young Man 
in a fitting Attitude, who has the Appearance of a Shep- 
herd, and a Dog barking, In the Countenance of Amphion 
and Zethus, the Paſſions of Anger and Revenge are ſtrongly 
expreſſed, and, in that of Dirce, Dread and Horror; but the 
Cord and Dog are not equal to the other Parts of this well- 
executed Group. What makes this Piece preferable to ma- 
ny others is its Largeneſs, for it exceeds all the ancient 
marble Monuments, of one ſingle Piece, hitherto known, 
its Height being eighteen Palms, and its or Breadth, 
where ſt, | B42 This Foro Farne/e was found a 


mong the Ruins of the hot Baths of Caracalla, in the Pon- 
ticate of Pope Pau! III. The ſmall Pieces broken off 
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laced ob. Baptifta Blanco, a Native of Milan, 

— th el Aadivn K Thing 34 and it is 

ſurpriſing, that, amidſt ſo r of Figures, none 

of them thould be loſt, andthe the Pieces, Mer & nay Ages, 
have received fo little Damage 

In the ſame covered Place is alſo an Equeſtrian Statue 
of Auguſtus, or Alexander Severus, confiderably leſs than the 
Life, Tut formed out of a ſingle Piece of Marble. Further 
on are a Buſt of Antinous, two very fine Trunks of Statues, 
with ſeveral Heads of Houſhold Gods, Philoſophers, and 
other anonymous Perſons. 

In the Palace, on the firſt Landing-place of the Stair-caſe, 
are two Statues of Rivers, in a recumbent Poſture, together 
with two Sea-monſters : In the Middle Arion riding on the 
Back of a Dolphin : At the Entrance of the Hall are two 
Statues of captive Kings of Dacia, very much disfigured by 
the Servants of the French Ambaſſador, who reſided here 
ſome Years ago, by putting out their Flambeaux againſt 


them. 


The firſt Hall is embelliſhed with a marble Statue of 
Alexander Duke of Parma, who gained grea t 2 
e the Wars in the Netherlands ; it is 2 large, and 

nas performed by Simone Machelli du Maſſa di # Carrars, out 

iece of one of the hage Pillars anciently belonging — 
he Temple of Peace. Along the Walls are placed ſeveral 
Statues of Gladiators, and Buſts of the old Roman Emperors. 
Near the beautiful Chimney-piece - 8g f Faq two Sta- 
tues in a recumbent Poſture, and Cha- 
rity, done by Wil. de Ia Porta, which : 1 "ki wich valued ; 
they are of white Marble, and ſaid, at firſt, w os bed Oe. 
figned for the Monument of Paul Il, in St. Peter's Church; ; 
but thoſe of a ſmaller Size, as I have already nn 
have been ſubſtituted in their Stead. 

In the Anti-chamber, Tadato Zuccaro has painted, in 
Freſco, the principal Actions of the above- mentioned Maas: 
der Farneſe, the Interview betwixt Charles V, and Francis I. 
e. and the Conference between Luther and Cardinal 

ajetan. 

In the upper Chambers are twelve Buſts of the Roman 
Emperors, Aurelius, Commodus, Trajan, 2 
Pius, Macrinus, Adrian, Ye ſpaſian, Titus V 9 
aan, Nero when a Youth, * Cſar, and, which is te 
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moſt valuable among them, Antonimes Caracalla. It is ſaid, 
that, for the latter : fourteen thouſand Scudi have been 
offered. Moſt of the Heads, hitherto dug up, are damaged 
in the Noſe, which alſo is the Caſe with this; but the Piece, 
having been luckily found, has been fo curiouſly replaced, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to be diſcovered. 
On a marble Coffin is a Baſſo-Relievo, repreſenting Silenus 
and Bacchus; another Baſſo Relievo exhibits a Sacrihce and 
a Priapus, under the Form of a Deus Terminus ; a Statue of 
Fenus ſtanding, and two others of her, ſitting ; all three 
have their particular Beauties. Meleager is repreſented in 
red Egyptian Marble, and Camillus in Bronze; che Statues of 
Clorinda and Tancred, taken from Tafſo; an {/is of Touch- 
ſtone; an Adonis of red Marble, between two beautiful Dogs; 
two braſs Statues of Hercules, when a Child, ſtrangling the 
two Serpents. Befides a beautiful Table of Oriental Ala- 
baſter, here is one of much greater Value, accounted the 
largeſt in Rome, and inlaid with fine Oriental Gems; it is 
nineteen common Spans in Length, and among other inlaid 
recious Stones are two large Pieces of Agate, each of which 
ten Spans in Length, and a Span and a half m Breadth, 
Here is alſo a bronze Statue of Cneius Martius, pulling the 
Thorn out of his Foot, together with marble Buſts of Seneca, 
Solon, Diogenes, Mithridates, Cicero, Saluſt, Lyfimachus, Lyſias, 
Poſffidonius, Carneades, Miltiades, Euripides, Ptolemy King of 
Egypt, Fauſtina, Dante, and others. 
© The Farneſe Gallery is every where famous; here are 
Exhibited the Fables of Andromeda, Perſeus and. Galatea ; 
the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, of Diana and Enay- 
mion, Venus and Anchiſes, Aurora and Polyphemus, with ſome 
moral emblematical Figures of a virtuous and vicious Life, 
painted in Freſco ; of which Pietro Aquila, and others, have 
_ Copper-plates ; but a Lover of Painting will be 
ighly entertained with a Book, ſold by Reſi at Rome for 


five Scudi, intitled, Galleria del Palazzo del Duca di Parma 


in Roma, &c. Bellori gives a fuller Account of it in his 
Lives of celebrated Painters. Hannibal Caracci has here im- 
mortalifed his Memory, though his Brother Augu/tine had a 


| Hand in ſome of the Pieces, particularly Galatea and Auro- 


ra, which he intirely painted. Their Uncle Ludov. Caracci 
has alſo here given ſome Specimens of his Skill. The Far- 
agſe Device, namely, a young Woman embracing an Uni- 
8 8 corn, 
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corn, painted over the Door, was done by Domenichino, 
Count Maloaſia, in bis Felfirna P:ttrice, has written the Lives 
of the three Caracc!'s, and gives Ludovic, whoſe principal 
Works are at Bologna, the — to the other two; 
whereas, on the contrary, Bellori, in his Lives of the Pain- 
ters, prefers Hannibal to the reſt; however, the Reputation 
of all three, after their Death, was greater than the good 
Fortune they enjoyed white living; for Auguſtine died of a 
Chagrine; and Hannibal, after an intenſe Application, for 
the 8 ce of eight Vears, in painting this Farneſe Gallery, 
for whic he was but indifferently rewarded, out of mere 
Vexation, fell into ſuch an irregular Courſe of Life, as car- 
ried him off about ſeven Years after the Death of his Bro- 
ther; and Ludowic came to a ſimilar End ten Years after- 
wards, being extremely chagrined at an Overſight he had 
committed in painting a Piece in the Cupola ho a Church ; 
for the Picture, when viewed from the Scaffold where he 
worked, was incomparable, but as ſoon as that was taken 
away, and the Piece came to be viewed from the Pavement 
below, the whole Work was intirely diſproportionable. 

The moſt admirable Piece of Sculpture, in this Gallery, is 
an ancient marble Head of a Vea Virgin in her Veil; ſhe 
is repreſented as between ſixteen and ſeventeen Years of 


Age, and ſuch is the Innocence and Beauty which ap 


in the Face, that many Connoiſſeurs make no Scruple to 
equal it to the Livia Mattei, or Fauſtina junior, and reckon. 
it one of the moſt valuable Remains of Antiquity : The 
marble Mercury, fo much reſembling Antinous, is no fmall 
Ornament to this Gallery; and another in Ba/altes, a kind of 
Egyptian Stone, is conſidered as the beſt Statue of that Deit 


extant : A Ganymede, Faunus, and a Hercules ſpinning before 


Dejanira, all three of Marble, have, for their Beanty, found 
a Place here; as alſo a Buſt of Homer in Parian Marble, 
though (according to Pliny, Hift. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 2.) no 
genuine Repreſentation of that Poet is now exifting; What 
the Grounds of this Tradition are, no-body knows ; how- 
ever, it is a fine Head; 

Over theſe Chambers is a C'oſet, painted by Hannibal 
Caracci, or, according to Malva/ia, by all the three: In it is 
a Repreſentation of Hercules, deliberating whether he ſt. ould 
chuſe the Path of Virtue, or that of Vice; Circe reaching 
the Philtre to Les; a Perjeus and Mia, with other Pa- 


gan 
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gan Fables. The Chamber next to this, called the Herm. 
tage, is painted in Freſco by Cavalier Lanfranco, and the 
Frieze by Salvia/i and Zuccaro : Here alſo were formerly 
ſeveral Paintings in Oil-colours, by Hannibal Caracci and 
Titian ; as alſo a fine Collection of ancient Intaglio's, many 
Deſigns by os Fray ulio Romano, Buonaroti, Polydoro, and 
Caracci ; a Cabinet of natural Curioſities, and other Things 
worth Seeing; but all theſe have either been given away, or 
carried to * : In one of the lower Apartments, how. 
ever, is a fine marble Statue of Antoninus Caracalla, a Diana 
of Zphe/us, and an Allas bearing a celeſtial Globe on his 
Shoulders. 
I Picciolo Farneſe, or the Duke of Parma's Palace at Lun- 
ara, is worth Seeing for its reno the following ce- 
Jebrated Maſters, namely, Urbino, Julio Romans, 
Gaudentio Milane/e, and Rafaellino del Colle : They are all in 
Freſco, and what little Damages they have ſuſtained, have 
been repaired by Carlo Maratti, who was alſo employed in 
the like Manner in the Caracci Gallery belonging to the 
Farneſe Palace above-mentioned : The Story of che, in 
twelve ſeparate Compartments in this Gallery (among 
which the Feaſt of the Gods, and Yemes in her Gar, drawn 
by a Couple of Doves, are particularly admired) is the joint 
Work of Raphael and Julio Romano: The Vulcan over a 
Chimney- piece, in another Chamber, is ſaid to be by Julio 
Romano; but it is too mean for that maſterly Hand, and, 
like another Painting here of Sodoma, ſeems to be the Work 
of m_ pitifal Dauber, who was cotemporary with Ra- 
" On the Cieling, in another Chamber, is a Galatea in the 
Clouds, by Raphael; her Car is drawn by two Oxen, one 
of. which is white, and the other yellow : The Colours in 
this famous Piece have faded very much ; and. ſome Critics 
. obſerve, that the Figures are too {mall for the Place where 
they ſtand: And it is ſaid, that Michael Angelo Buonaroti, 
in order to make Raphael ſenſible of his Error here, drew 
with Charcoal, on a Wall oppoſite to that Piece, an excel- 
lent but huge Head of a Faunus, which ſtill remains, and is 
highly valued ; and it is further added, that Raphael took 
the Hint, and therefore never finiſhed the Work. 
- This Palace was firſt built by Augu/tinus Chigi ; but Paul 
HI, who was of the Farneſe Family, uſed infamous Means to 
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t it into his Poſſeſſion : At preſent it is in a State of great 
— and inhabited by Lord , an Eng 


The moſt remarkable Curioſity in the Gaetanzi Palace is 
its marble Stair-caſe, which is accounted the fineſt in all 


Nome; it conſiſts of four Flights, and the Number of Steps, 


in all, amounts to a hundred and twenty, each of which, be- 
ing an intire Piece of Marble, ten Feet in Length, and two in 
Breadth, is faid to have coſt eighty Scudi. In the Court near 
the Entrance is a coloſſal Statue of Alexander the Great, toge- 
ther with marble Statues of the Conſul Marcellus, or Flamini- 
us ; the Emperor Adrian, Bacchus, A /culapias, and others. In 
the Palace itſelf are three Statues of Faum, an Jale or Dejanira, 


with the Lion's Skin, and leaning on a Club, which ſhe holds 
in her Hand, reſembling Hercules; a beautiful Mercury, Apol- 


lo, and Silenm holding young Bacchus ; as alſo a Varie- 
ty of Landſcapes, Pertpedtive Views, Flowers, Fraits, Birds, 
and Hunting-pieces elegantly painted on the Walls of the 
Chambers : Beſides theſe, here are Abundance of other 
good Pictures by the beſt Maſters, as Alban, Pouſſin, Dome- 
nichino, Mola, Titian, Salvator Roſa, Leonardo da Vinci, Tin- 
toretti, Sacchi, Hannibal Caracci, Guido Rheni, &c. This Pa- 
lace, with all its Furniture, the Duke de Gaetaxa loft, in ona 
Night at Play, to Prince Ruſpoli, the preſent Owner of it. 
The Giu/tiniani Palace is one of the moſt remarkable, 
both for fine Paintings, and exquiſite Statues, in Rome. 
The ſecond Story conſiſts of eleven ſpacious Apartments, 
through which is a moſt charming Viſta, ſuperior to any 
Thing of that kind in the City. In the Court are the marble 
Statues of Scipio Africanus, Ceres, Caius Sextus Epulo, Apollo, 
and Martiana repreſenting the Goddeſs of Health ; ther 
with the Buſts of Titus and Tibrrius. At the Steps before 
the grand Entrance are the Statues of Titus, Marcus Au- 
relius, Septimus Severus, and Gallienus ; and above, in the 
Landing-place, are the Buſts of Jupiter, Agrippina the El- 
der, Antoninus Pius, Trebonianus Gallus, Maximianus, and 
Berenice, in her beautiful Treſſes, with a Baſſo-Relievo of 
Amalthea ſuckling of Jupiter: This Piece is much admired, 
and the Fi are near as big as Life. In the firſt Hall 
are two Gladiators in Combat, the Statues of the Conſul 
Marcellus, Faunus, two of Hercules, and the Buſt of the T:i- 


burtine 


-Gartine Sybil. The Statue of Roma Triumphans, which for. 
merly ſtood here, is now, with ſome other Statues, remoy. 
ed into the Giuſtiniani Garden. In the next Chamber, is a 
curious Night- piece, repreſenting our Saviour ſtanding be. 
fore Pilate, by Titian; Lord's Supper, and a particular 
Piece of the twelve * by Albani; and a Madona by 
. Raphael. Notwithſtanding the univerſal Applauſe the Night. 
piece of Titian, conſidered as the Maſter-piece of that great 
Alrtiſt, has deſervedly met with, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the Countenance of our Saviour, the capital Figure in 
- the Piece, does not expreſs that calm Serenity and conſcious 
Innocence, much leſs the divine Sanctity of that immaculate 
Lamb. On the other Hand, Pilate ſhews too much Auſte- 
.rity and Vehemence to be conſiſtent with his Character. 
is Piece has been aſcribed to Matthew Afton, a Fleming, 
The Maſſacre of the Innocents was done by Poyir, and our 
Saviour on the Mount of Olives, by- Caravaggio. The 
the three Anorini, or ſleeping Cupids, on a black marble 
Stone, cannot fail of giving the Spectator Satisfaction, and 
is thought to be an Antique. In the next Chamber is the 
- Maſſacre of the Innocents, by Cornell: ; the Judgment of So- 
. lomon, by Pouſſin ; Chriſt's Transfiguration on the Mount, by 
Guercino; and his Crucifixion, by Caravaggio The Buſt of 
Julia Pia, in Marble, and two Tables of Oriental Alabaſter, 
In the next Apartment, are the Reſurrection of Chriſt, by 
/  Spadarino; John the Evangeliſt, by Tintoretti ; Magdalen, 
with her precious Ointment, by Calabreſe ; and, at ſome 
. Diſtance, the raiſing the Widow's Son. of Nain, by Parme- 
giano; the healing of the Man who was born blind, and 
the Converſion of Mary Magdalen. In the next Chamber 
are the Marriage of Cana, by Paolo Veroneſe; Mary Mag- 
dalen, by Caravaggio; and the Transfiguration of Chri#, 
by Civereta; together with a white marble Buſt of Dru/us, 
the Emperor Yaleriax of Serpentino ; Scipio Africanus, in a 
- Kind of Egyptian Marble, and Alexander the Great, of Pie- 
tra Paragone, or Touch-ſtone. In this Apartment are a 
Venus, by Titian, in the fame Attitude as the celebrated V. 
aus de Medicis, only this is covered with a thin Drapery ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Peter, by Saltarelli, a Genoe/e, finely 
done ; the Death of Seneca, by Calabreſe, or, according to 
others, by Lanfranchi; St. Matthew, by Care: St. Mark, 
by Caravaggio; St. Luke, by Lanfranchi ; three St. * 
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by Albano, Deminichino, and Raphael ; Pope Julius II, by 
the fame Hand; the Annunciati n, 4 Bagliom ; the Na- 
tivity of Chriſt, or a Copy of la Notte del Corregio ; the Mar- 


out of the Temple, by Paolo Yerone/e ; Chrift crowned with 
Thorns, by ol Bourguinone - the Viſitation of the Virgin 


a Piece highly eſteemed, by Huet, a Frenchman ; another 
man afflicted with an Iſſue of Blood by the Touch of his 


ſcourged, by the elder Palma; Mary Magdalen, by Cara- 
agg - Chrift appearing to St. Peter in the Via Appia, b 

Horubal Caracci; the Woman with the Iflue of Blood heal. 
ed, „Lee Chrift feeding five Thouſand, by the 
ſame 

diſputing with the Scr:bes and Phariſees, his Scourging, 
and Bearing his Croſs, all three by Caravaggio; Chriſt with 
his two Diſciples at Emaus, by the ſame Hand; the Anival of 


Flight of the Virgin Mary into Egypt, by Valentin, a French- 
man; a Madona, by Corregio ; the Deicent from the Croſs, 
by Guercino; and the Woman taken in Adultery, by Ref, a 


Luther and Calvin. Here are two beautiful Repreſentations 
* of the general Deluge, in Alabaſter. In a particular A- 
ne WY partment are above forty Portraits of the Virgin Mary, moſt 
„ of them faid to be done by Raphacl. All the Poſts of the 


c 


ng Doors, in the upper Apartments, are of Verde Antico. 


ber Here are alſo ſeveral Pieces of Sculpture, and two Porphyry 


by tico, with their Capitals of Serpentine Marble ; two others 
15 of yellow Marble, and two of Porphyry; an Egyptian Idol; 
A : the Statues of Hygeia, Diana, one of the Muſes, Harpecra- 
pie. [7 Apollo, with the Skin of Mar/yas ; a Gladiator; Diana 
4 of Epheſus ; Mirſyas, the Mother of the Gods or Nature, re- 


Ve- preſented as having ſeveral Breaſts and Heads of Animals o 


her Body; two ſmall Centaurs ; an equeſtrian Statue of 


2 : Marcus Aurelius, reſembling the large one in the Capitol; a 
to WM) ns Hermaphroditis ; Hercules and Mercury, in Braſs, three 
Pk, Feet high, and greatly admired by Artifts ; one is an An- 


Vol. III. H an 


riage of Cana, by Baglioni; the Money-changers driv en 


Mary, by Mola, Native of Switzerland; the Annunciation, 
ſtill more valuable Piece, repreſenting Ch riſt curing the Wo- 
Garment, by Aunibal Caracci; a Nativity, by Pouſſin; Chriſt 


and; Chriſt entering Feru/alem, by Albano; Chrift 
the three Eaſfern Magi, by Gerardino, a Florentine; the 


Milaneſe, I alſo obſerved, among others, the Portraits of 


Urns ; a Table of green Marble; two Pillars of Verde An- 


ique, but the other was performed by Franceſco Fiamingo ; 
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an Egyptian Idol or Anubis, having the Head of a Dog, in 
Bronze; and, laſtly, a celebrated Piece by Michael Angels, 
repreſenting the dead Body of our Saviour, carried by Jo- 
ſepb of Arimathea, or Nicodemus, in Marble; but leſs than 
real Life. 

Next to theſe are the Buſts of Jupiter Pluvius, Jupiter 
Ammon, and Nero, which is the beſt of that Emperor in 
Rome; likewiſe, of the old Prince Giuſtiniano, by Bernini; 
the Statue of Pope Innocent X. of Terra Cotta, by the ſame 
Hand ; and the Heads of a Horſe and an Ox, in white 
Marble, both Antiques. IF fe# 

The Capital Pieces are in the Gallery, on the Cieling of 
which are repreſented the Life of the Emperor 7u/tinian, 
finely painted in Freſco, by Lud. Zuccaro, or, as ſome ſay, 
by Balthoſer Peruzzzi. The large marble Statue of Minerva, 
in Armour, in this Gallery, is ſaid to have coſt fixty thou- 
fand Scudi; ſeven thouſand of which were paid for the 
Head only, which was not found till ſome Time after the 
other Part had been dug up among the Ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Minerva, in the Campus Martius. It is not, how- 
ever, equal to the Statue of Meleager, that ſtands contigu- 
ous to it. Some Virtuoſi, indeed, will have the He-goat, 
in white Marble, to be the fineſt Piece in the Gallery. The 
beautiful Yeal is alſo greatly Admired, both for the Beauty 
of the Face, and Elegance of the Drapery. 'The antique 
Statues of Cleopatra, Capronia, Leda, F. 55 on Junior, Ceres, 
Harpocrates, Apollo, a Bacchanalian, Silenus, Venus coming 
out of a Bath, Vitellius, Domitian, the Emperor Tuftinian, 
A ſcidapius, Hercules, and Diana with a Hound; the Buſts 
of Pindar, Homer, Socrates, the Sibylla Tiburtina, Janus Bi- 
front, Faunus, Julius Ceſar, Tiberius, Trajan, Veſpaſian, 
Titus, Vitellius, Claudius, Albinus, Maximus (of Serpentine) 
and a Baſs-Relief of Apollo, Minerva, and the Choir of the 
Muſes, are all fine Antiques. The modern Pieces are a 
Cleopatra, copied from an ancient Piece facing it, by Ber- 
nini; and a Statue of his own Son, by the ſame Hand; to- 
gether with the Head of Charles the Fifth, by an unknown 
Artiſt. The Landſcapes in this Gallery are by Brug bel, a 
Dutchman. 

It cannot be expected that I ſhould mention all the Curio- 
ſities in this Palace, as it would take a conſiderable Time to 
view them, and much more to deſcribe them ; here a" 
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eſs than ſeven hundred Original Paintings, and above nine- 
teen hundred antique Monuments; among which are five 
hundred Statues, 1 and ſmall, as may be ſeen in a ſuperb 
Work, intitled, C 


the ear 1631, in two Volumes, Folio. 


The Baths of Nero and Severus were formerly ſituated on 
the Spot where this Palace now ſtands ; ſo that, in digging 


to lay the' new Foundation, great Plenty of Marble, Gra- 


nate, Baſaltes, and other Kinds of fine Marble, together 
with a great Number of elegant Statues, Buſts, and Baſs- 
Reliefs, were diſcovered; and which now adorn this noble 
Edifice. ; | f p <1 

The Palace of Cardinal Gualtieri, formerly belonging to 


the Manfroni Family, abounds with Curioſities, the greateſt 


Part of which the- Proprietor purchaſed of the Prior Antonia 


Reni. The Library, which conſiſts of above thirty-five 
thouſand Volumes, was principally collected in France, 
whilſt the Cardinal was Nuncio there. Among the Paint- 
ings are the Scourging of Chrift, by Caravaggio; Dawid, 


by Pietro de Cortona; the Virgin Mary, and her Son, by 
Albert Durer; the Rape of Europa, by Guido Rheni; with a 


Variety of other Pieces, by Brughel, Pietro Perugino, Ba, 


ſano, and other Artiſts, well worth ſeeing. Here, alfo, is 
a valuable Collection of Oriental Porcelain, Chineſe and” 


Fapaneſe Idols; likewiſe; earthen Vaſes, ſaid to have been 
painted by Raphael, and his Diſciples ; à great Variety of 
tine Wax-work; Roman, Greek, Etrurian, and Eg yftian An- 


| tiquities 3 ancient and modern Medals; Cameo's (among 


which is a very large Buſt of Alexander the Great Intzolio's 
Shells, Inſects, and all Sorts of natural Curioſities ; toge- 
ther with geometrical, - geographical, and aſtronomical In- 
ſtruments. Montfaucon has a Plate of the beautiful marble 
Statue of Veſta, depoſited here, in his Supplem. Tom. I. 


N 222g 4 1 by by 
The Lovers. of Sculpture ſhould not omit viſiting the Pa- 


laxxo Lancelotti, in the Strada Coronari, as it contains a 
valuable Collection both of Buſts and Baſſo-Relievo's. The 
moſt remarkable Statue in the Gallery is a Diana of Ephe- 


ſas, and, among the Paintings. a Piece by Hannibal Caracci, 


repreſenting” Silenus carried by two Fauni, is greatly ad- 
mired. N 
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lleria Giuſtiniana, publiſhed at Rome, in 
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The Hall belonging to the Palace of St. Mark, where at 
reſent the Venetian Ambaſſador reſides, is reckoned the 
— eſt in Rome. Its ancient Freſco Paintings are highly va- 
lued, particularly the Goddeſs of Plenty, with her Cornuco- 
pia. Here is the Adoration of the Ea/tern Magi, a celebra- 
ted Painting by Carlo Maratti, which Dorygni = lately ex- 
hibited on a Plate. 

The Court, Stair-caſe, and Gallery belonging to Duke 
Matte?'s Palace, are decorated with utiful antique Sta- 
tues, Baſſo-Rehevo's, and Buſts, many of which were dug 
up near the Yilla Mattei, Among the former, the moſt re- 
markable are a Jupiter and Flora; and, among the Baſſo- 
Relievo's, a Sacrifice before the Pantheon, Romulus and Re- 
mus, Accia, &c. Here are alſo ſome ancient marble Chairs, 
but very different from the Sedes Stercoraria, in the Lateran. 
The Rooms are painted in Freſco, by Dominichino, Albani, 
and Lanfranchi. Among the Paintings in Oil-colours, the 
principal is Rachel, by Dominichino; next to that, Chrift 
on the Mount of Olives, by Mich. Angelo Caravaggio; the 
Nativity of our Saviour, by Baſſano the Elder; and St. Peter, 
by Gxido Rheni, 

Before this Palace is a Fountain embelliſhed with four ex- 
cellent Statues of Bronze, caſt, in 1585, by Taddeo Landini, 
a Native of Florence. | 9.5 not”. 

In the Palazzo Maſſimi, among a Variety of other Sta- 
tues and Baſſo-Rehevo's, is a very large marble Statue of 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus; and, what is 1emarkable, the on- 
ly one of that Prince in Rome. | 

Another Palace belonp ing to this Family, and which 
Joins to the former, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Palaz- 
20 delle Coloune, Here are beautiful marble Statues of Z/- 
culapius, Apollo, a Gladiator, and a Bacchus, in Bronze; 

the Buſts: of Claudius, Commodus, Gordianus, Pius, Ma- 
crinus, &c. a fine Lion in Baſſo-Relievo, and a great Vari- 


ety of other Antiquities and elegant — 12 Y 
few equal to 


The Palace of the Marquis Pallavicini 
it in Kome, tor modern and large Pictures: For, beſides 
fine Landſcapes, by Poufſin, Claude Lorrain, and Salvator 
Roſa, here are alſo ſeveral Pieces by Carlo Maratti ; Apoll 
crowning Virtue, by Andrea Sacchi; the three Graces, by 
Titian; Scipio Africanus, refuſing to ſee the beautiful Span 
Captive, by Bachiche; two fine large Pieces, repre.enting 
a | Alexander 


Mexander the Great, and Dariuss Family, by Piola, a Na- 
tive of Genoa. But the moſt curious Picture here is the Taking 


Chriſ down from the Croſs, a real Maſter- piece, by Guido 


Rbeni. The Furniture of this Palace is very rich, particu- 
larly the Chamber of Audience, which is hung with Bro- 
cade and gold Fringes. 

In a Gallery of a Palace belonging to Prince Pamfi:, in 
the Piazza Navona, the principal Actions of Aneas are 

inted in Frefco, by Pietro da Cortona, of which 16 Plates 
. been publiſhed by Carlo Cefio. Both in this, and in the 
other Pamfili Palace in the Coro, are ſeveral good Paintings; 


the latter is particularly remarkable for a Variety of Land- 


ſcapes, by Gafp. Pouſſm; a very devout Madona, by Guide 


Rheni ; a Venus, by Titian; the Maſſacre of the Children at 


Bethlehem, a Suſanna, and a Galatea, by Lanfranchi; a 


Chamber filled with Portraits, among which is Donna Ohm- 
* at full Length; ſeven "= and beautiful Tables of 


"Touchſtone ; three of Sicilian Jaſper; three of white and 


black Antico; another, ſtill larger, inlaid with Gems of a 
conſiderable Magnitude, as Lapis Lazuli, Agate, &c. an 
oval Cornelian, two Spans long, and one and a Half broad 
two oval Amethyſts, a Span in Breadth, and a Span and a 
Half in Length, with other coftly Marble; beſides a Varic- 
ty of 2 Furniture, among which, the red Damaſk 
Tapeſtry, preſented to the Prince by the Republic of Venice, 
is the meaneſt. The Offenſorium, which coſt fixty thouſand 
Scudi, is ſhewn only once a Year, at which Time it is ex- 
poſed to public View in the Church of St. Agnes alla Piazza 
Nawona. | 
The Piazza Nawona is one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
Rome, and is the Area, anciently called the Circus Agonalis. 
It is eighty common Paces in Breadth, and upwards of three 
hundred and eighty in Length : According to geometrical 
Computation, it is two bond and forty-three Palmi A.- 
chitettonici in Breadth, and one thouſand one hundred and 
thirty. four in Length. The three ſuperb Fountains in this 
Area render the Air continually freſh and cool; and, as the 
whole Piazza can be laid two or three Feet under Water, 
the Nobility, and Perſons of Diſtinction of both Sexes, in 
Rome, often reſort hither in their Coaches during the two 
hotteſt Summer Months, eſpecially in the Evenings of the 
four Sundays in Auguſt, to enjoy the Freſhneſs of the Air, 
H 3 which 
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Which is here rendered very agreeable, both by the murmur. 
Ing Fall of the Water from -the Fountains, and the Motian 
of the Coaches and Horſes. Before and after this Inunda- 
tion, the Piazza Navona is very well ſwept and cleaned ; 
and, as it is paved, no offenſive or noxious Exhalations are 
to be apprehended from it. The fine Statue of Neptune, 
Randing on one of the Fountains, is by Bernini; the Triton 
and Dolphin, by Michael Angelo Buonaroti. But Bernini 
has ſhewn the greateit Proof of his Skill on the large Foun- 
tain fituated in the Center of the Piazza. The whole 
Work reſembles an irregular Rock cut through the Middle, 
at the chief Angles of which are coloſſal Statues of the prin- 
cipal Rivers in the four Quarters of the World, and ſeveral 
large Fiſhes; a Sea-horſe and a Lion ſeem to aſcend out of 
a Even in the Center. The Statue of the Danube, hold- 
ing an Oar in his Hand, is by Claude, a Native of France; 
that of the Ganges, in Aſia, by Franceſco Baratti, is repre- 
ſented like a Moor; the Statue of the Nile, by Giacomo An- 
torio Faucelli, has its Head covered, to ſignify its Source 
being unknown to the Ancients ; and the fourth, repreſent- 
ing Nie de la Plata, in America, is by Antonio Raggi. All 
theſe Pieces are of fine white Marble. On the Top of the 
Rock, which is twenty-ſeven Feet high, is a Pedeſtal of a- 
bout ſeventeen Feet, on which is erected an Obeliſk ſixty 
Feet high, terminating in a Croſs ; ſo that the whole Height, 
taken together, is nearly a hundred and ten Feet. This 
Obeliſk, which is of Eg yprian Marble, and decorated with 
hieroglyphical Figures, was found in the Circus Caracalle, 
in the Time of Pope Innocent X, and erected here in 1651. 
This Piazza would be one of the fineſt in the World, 
were all the Buildings in it equal to the Church of St. 4g. 
nes, and the Palace of Prince Pamfili ; but the Caſe is very 
different, many of them being remarkably mean. Beſides 
this, the Lumber, old Cloths, iron Ware, together with the 
pitiful Stalls of Jewi/þ Pedlars and old Women, who {ell 
Greens here, greatly debaſe its majeſtic Appearance. 

All Travellers who viſit Rome from the upper Parts of 
Italy, enter the City through the Porta Flaminia, or, as it 
is at preſent called, Porta del Popolo. This Gate, from 2 
Deſign of Mich. Angelo Bucnaroti, is built of Tivertine Stone, 
and embelliſhed with four Pillars, and the Statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in Marble, by Macchi. * 
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The inner Frontiſpiece was repaired by Bernini, on the 

public Entry of Chri/tiana, Queen of Sueden, in 1655. 
Upon entering Rome through this Gate, the Mind is fil- 


led with a very grand Idea of the City: A ſuperb and ca- 


pacious Area, an aſtoniſhing Obeliſk, a magnificent Foun- 
tain, two new Churches exactly reſembling each other, three 
Streets running in a ftraight Line through the Piazza, as 
if they were drawn from the Center of the Obeliſk, cannot 
fail of agreeably ſurpriſing the Spectator. The Street, on 
the left Hand, is called Strada del Babuino ; the Middle, 
il Corſo; and that on the Right, Ripetta. The only Fault 
in theſe Streets is the Want of Uniformity in the Buildings, 
theſe not being, throughout, of ſimilar Elegance. I Cerfo, 
which 1s intirely level, and in a ſtraight Line, has not, tor 
Length, perhaps, its Equal in any os Place. From the 
Gate (without which the' Road, for ſome hundred Paces, 
runs in a ſtraight Line, and is walled on each Side, and 
well paved) to the Obeliſk, is an hundred and forty-fix 
common Paces ; and near the Fountain, which is about 
twenty-four Paces in Diameter, is the Starting-place for the 
Carnaval Horſe-races. From the Fountain to the two ſi- 
milar Churches, is a hundred Paces ; and thence to the 
Bolognetti Palace, two thouſand four hundred and fifty 
Paces ; fo that from the Gate one has a View of two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and twenty common Paces, all in a 
direct Line. Others reckon the Breadth of the Piazza de! 
Popolo at a hundred Paces, its Length at a hundred and 
three, and the whole Length of the Strada il Corſo an 
Ttalian Mile, and a hundred and ten geometrical Paces, 
each computed at five Feet. The Outſide of the two 
Churches abovementioned is decorated with beautiful Pil- 
lars and Statues, and the Architecture of the Inſide is re- 
"nr and admirable. Santa Maria del Monte Santo was 
iſhed in 1675, and S. Maria de Miracoli, in 1679. In 
the latter is a fine Monument of Cardinal Guaſtaldi (who 
built both the Churches) and alſo of his Brother. The braſs 
Buſts here are by Cav. Lucenti, and the beautiful white 
marble Statues of the Virtues, by Antonio Raggi. Theſe 
Churches were built under the DireQion of Bernini and 
Car, Fontana, and deſigned by the former. The Founder 
of them, Cardinal Gua/taldi, had lon | 

the Apoſtolic Chamber, for which Reaſon the following Sar- 
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caſm was thrown upon him, that theſe Churches were ere#. 
ed by Way of Atonement for the Wealth he had unjuſtly 
e fog and it were a Thing to be wiſhed, that thoſe who 
had the handling of the public Money, felt ſuch Remorſe of 
Condcience, for then every City would he decorated with 
elegant Buildings. The Obeliſk in the Piaxxo del. Populs 
ſtood formerly in the Circus Maximus, and was brought to 
Rome from Heliopolis in Egypt, as appears by the Inſcription 
on the Pedeſtal ; but, as this Obeliſk was not found on the 
Pedeſtal, but both at a Diſtance from it, the latter might 
poſſibly be the Baſis of another Obeliſk erected in the Circus 
Maximus by Conſtantine the Great; for the Obeliſk of 4u- 
gufius was an Hundred and twenty-five Feet in Height, 
whereas this is but eighty-eight Feet, or a Hundred and 
ſeven Palms, according to Michael Mercati. Sixtus V, to 
whom the City of Rome owes many of her Ornaments, 
raiſed this magnificent Load from its Sepulchre, where it 
had long lain in Obſcurity, and cauſed it to be erected 
here, in the Year 1598, by his favourite Architect Domi- 
nico Fenana. This Obelitk is embelliſhed with many Hie- 
roglyphics, and in the Croſs, fixed on the Top, is ſaid to be 
a Piece of the real Croſs of Chriſt. 

La Piazza di Spagna is much frequented by Foreigners, 
who generally lodge in the Coffee-houſes here. In the 
Centre is a Fountain, in the Form of a Ship, erected by 
Pope Urban VIII. as a Monument cf the taking the City of 
Rochelle from the Hereticks, in the Year 1628. 

The Palace of Picchini is very remarkable for four Statues 
of Marble : The firſt of which appears without a Head or 
Feet, but is highly admired for its Drapery ; the ſecond re- 
preſents a large Wolf; the third a Venus in the Attitude of 
the Venus of Medicis, but not of equal Beauty; the fourth, 
which is the moſt exquiſite Piece of them all, is a naked 
Statue of Meleager, of Parian Marble, but by Length of 
Time has contracted an agreeable yellow Colour, like moſt 
Greek antique Statues : It rings like Metal or Braſs ; on the 
left Side is a Boar's Head, but meanly finiſhed, and there- 
fore ſeems to be the Performance of another Hand : On the 
richt Side ſtands a Hound with his right Ear broke off. 
The Statue itſelf is mutilated, having fot the left Hand; 
but the Workmanſhip of it is ſo excellent, that it is valued 


at forty thouſand Scudi. Some are of Opinion, that it was 
defigned 
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; deſigned for Adonis ; a Print of it may be ſeen in Montfau= 
con's Antiquities. In the Palace of the Princeſs of Piombino, 
is an excellent Statue of a dying Gladiator, but it has no- 


thing, beſides, worth the Attention of a curious Traveller. 

The Houſe of the Cavalier de! Pozzo may be conſide ed as 
the grand Depoſitory of Nicholas Pouſfin's Paintings; among 
which the principal are, the Baptiſm of Chriſt; the Sacra- 
ments of Confirmation, Marriage, and Extreme Un&tion ; 
Rebecca at the Well; the Burial of Phocion ; Bacchus and 
Ariadne ; ſome Landſcapes ; and Chrift giving to St. Peter 
the Keys of the heavenly Manſions. 

The Palace of the Duke di Zagarola, of the Family of 
Roſpliglioſo, which was formerly called Palazzo de Maza- 
rini, contains ſeveral Pieces in Freſco, by Bernard Caftell;, 
Pietro Gebbio, and Filippo d' Angeli; the Bath of Diana, by 
Abano, with other Pieces. The principal Apartment be- 
longing to this Palace 1s the Summer-houſe, which has an 
extenſive View terminated by the Monte Cavallo, where the 
Princeſs keep her Aſſemblies on Summer Evenings. In 
this Structure are two charming Pillars of red Marble, de- 
corated with white Veins, like thoſe in the Church of St, 
Tanuarins at Naples; marble Statues of Minerva, Faunus, 
Hercules, Pallas with her Symbol the Owl; the Buſt of 
Nero with a Beard; ſome neat Baſſo-Relievo's, by Michael 
Angelo; two elegant Flower-pots painted on Glaſs : Here 
are alfo ſeveral Pieces of Painting, and, among the reſt, the 


' lat Act of Sampſon, in pulling down the Pillars of the Tem- 
ple, and perithir 5 among a Multitude of Philiſtines, by 


Pouſſin, or Dominechins; David's Triumph, by the latter; 
Andromeda, by Guido Rheni; Adam and Eve ſurrounded b 
an amazing Variety of Beaſts and Birds, by Piola; Armid 
finding Renaldo aſle p, by Albano, or Baglioni; Aurora in 
her Car, done in Freſco by Paſſignano : But one of the 
fineſt Pieces in Rome, and may be conſidered as the beſt 
Performance of Guido Rheni, is Aurora drawn in a Car by 
four Horſes, and guided by the Hours. Grow. Battifta Pa. 
guini, Frey, and Audenaar!, have publiſhed Prints of this ele- 
gant Piece, The two Cavalcades on the Friſe are done by 
Antrnio Tenpeſta, and the Landſcapes by Paul Brill. 

The Sacheti Palace in the Strada Giulio is well furniſhed 
with Paintings, among which are two large Pieces by Pietro 
at Cortona; one repreſents the _ of the Sabines; the other 
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Poſture, by Titan; a Head by Albert Durer; together with 


wich which it was once adorned, are taken away. In the 


in the Palace, repreſenting Marcus Aurelius receiving the 
the celebrated marble Statue of C. Pompilius. 


_ #he Great, in Marble; the only one of that famous General 


| haranguing the People: It was found, in the Time of Ju- 
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ria Pompeii, The beſt Paintings here are the Death of Ab- 


| Eliſabeth, by Del Sarto; -5 ay with ſeveral other Pieces, 


* * 


the Battle of Alexander the Great, againſt Darius : Here are 
likewiſe ſeveral capital Pieces, as a Venus in a recumbent 


ſome Baſſo-Relieyo's and. antique Statues, | 
The Palace of the Prince Sawelli belongs, at preſent, to 
the Or/ini Family; but all thoſe famous Pieces of Painting, 


Court are ſtill two beautiful marble Coffins, on one of which 
is a Lion in Baſſo-Relievo, finely executed. Over the En- 
trance is .another Baſſo-Relievo of Marble, repreſenting a 
Gladiator fighting with a Lion, and other wild .Beafts, well 
expreſſed: But the Baſs-Relievo over the Door of the; Hall, 


Homage of the Roman People, far exceeds it: Here 1s alſo 
In the Palace di Spada is the famous Statue of Pompry 


in Rome The Height of it is near twelve Feet; he holds a 
Globe in one of his. Hands, and extends the other, as if 


lizs III, not far from the Spot where anciently ſtood the Cu- 


nis, by Guercino ; the Rape ofHelen by Paris, done by Gui- 
40; the Portrait of Cardinal Bernardo Spado, at full Length, 
by the ſame Hand; the Death of Lucrelia, by Daniel Ted:/- 
>, ; the Interview between the Virgin Mary and her Couſin 


by Calabreſe, Piacentino, Volterra, T addeo Zuccharo, and Fa- 
brizio Chiari. Here are alſo ſeveral Statues, but the moſt 
admired are thoſe of Flora and Seneca. | 
The Palace of the Duke of Tuſcany, near the Church of 
St. Luigi de Francefi, called Palazzo di Madama, becauſe 
built and inhabited by Catharine ue Medicis, before ſhe be- 
came Queen of France : It is a very ſpacious Edifice, but 
contains nothing remarkable. I ſhall take Notice of the 

Villa de Medicis 1n another Place. | 
The Palace of Veroſpi is very remarkable for its Paintings 
and Statues 3 among the latter, in the Court, is Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Apollo, Hercules ſlaying the Hydra 3 Jufi- 
ter, Diana, and Adrian : At the Steps before the Door, are 
Bacchus, Venus, and others; and, in the Apartments, Nemza, 
fitting and weeping over an Urn, out of which — 
| ez 
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Flame; Minerva in Alabaſter, Ganymede, and Commodus dreſ- 
ſed like a Gladiator; Olympias, Mother of Alexander the 
Great,” aſleep, with a Serpent twining round her right Arm; 
Hercules, Venus, a ſmall Statue of Minerva, the Body 
which is of Touchſtone, but the Head, Hands, and Feet of 
Marble; a Lion of brown Egyptian Marble; ſome Egyptian 
Idols, of a curious Species of Marble; a fine Head of Anto- 
nius, in green Marble; Julius Cæſar, in Porphyry; the ſame 


in green, and Scipio Africanus, in black Egyptian Marble; a 


Buſt of Julia, in flowered Oriental Marble; Alexander the 
Great, in black Egyptian Marble, with an Oval - ground of 
Sicilian Jaſper ; Otho, in Porphyry ; marble Buſts of Au 
guſtus, 7 iberius, Trebonianus Gallus, Gordianus, Cybele, Livia 
Drufilla, Antonia, Domitia, Cornelia Salonina, Livia, Ab.ti- 
na, Venus, Adonis, Gallienus, Philippus, Veſpaſian, Adrian, 
Antonius, and Heliogabalus ; a Baſſo-Relievo of a Sacrifice; 
another of Bacchus on a Throne ; ſome Vaſes of Porphyry 
and Serpentine Marble; ſeveral Urns of Oriental Alabaſter ; 
a fine Cabinet of Lapis Lazuli ; and ſome curious Clocks, 
one fixed in the Statue of a Monk, who counts an Awve-mary 
on his Beads every Quarter, and a Pater-nefter every Hour. 
Among other fine Paintings are St. Carlo giving Alms, by 
Calabreſe ; Orpheus and Eurydice, by Antony della Corma ; 
Suſanna, by Romeneli; an Angel delivering Peter out of 
Priſon, by Calabreſe; David killing Goliab, by Borgianni; 
ſeveral Perſpective Views, by YViwiani ; Chrift driving the 
Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple, by Manfredi; d- 
ſcapes, by Pouſſin and Paul Brill; the Prodigal Son, by Ca- 
labreſe; and other admirable Pieces. On the Cieling of the 
Gallery is a fine Piece painted in Freſco, by A/bani, repre- 
ſenting the Sun in the Middle of the Zodiac, and the vari- 
ous Effects of its Rays upon the Earth, This Palace is 
particularly remarkable for the harmonic Gallery, in which 
are four Harpſicords on four ſeparate Tables, and, to all Ap- 
pearance, without-any Communication with one another ; 
the largeſt of the four has ſeveral Stops ; and, when touched 
by a Maſter, the other three, together with an Organ, ac- 
company it; or only two, or one alone, juſt as the Audi- 
ence pleaſes. 

Beſides this Palace, there is another of the fame Name, near 
the Ghig7 Palace, in the Corſo, not far from St. Mars Church, 
and juſtly merits a 'Traveller's "og It belonged formerly 

to 
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to the Family of Vittelgſcbi, and contains two hundred and 
fifty marble Statues, among which the principal are, Julia 
Paula, Minerva, one of the Muſes, Pertinax, Apollo, Jupi- 
ter, Ceres, Diogenes, Antonius very large, Silenus, a Gladiator, 
Ganymede, ſome Egyptian Idols, a Deus Terminus of black 
Marble, a Diana of white Marble, and another of Oriental 
Alabafter : The Buſts are not leſs numerous, among which, 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe of Matidia, Marciana, Livia, 
Plotina, and Antonia, all of Marble; Scipio Africanus, of 
Touchſtone; Titus Veſpaſian, of Porphyry; Auguſtus, of 
Egyptian Marble; befides many others of Oriental Alabaſter, 

ere are alſo great Numbers of Urns of Porphyry, and 
other fine Stones; beautiful Baſſo-Relievo's ; four Tables of 
Oriental Jaſper ; fix Pillars of Verde Antico; two ſmaller of 
Porphyry ; and a curious Sarcophagus of the ſame Marble, 
about five Palms in Length, and two and a half broad. Be- 
ſides which are ſeveral elegant Pieces of Painting, by Ca- 
racci, Titian, Guercino, Guido Rheni, Paolo Veroneſe, and other 
Maſters. 

La Zeccha, or the Mint, is fitnated behind St. Peter's 
Church ; and by a Water-mill of a new Invention, the Mo- 
ney is coined : This Machine was erected by Pope Alexan- 
der VII. in 1665. 5 

The Papal Coins are neither deficient in Weight nor Stan- 
dard; and I was particularly pleaſed with the excellent mo- 
ral Leſſons in Latin, on the ſmall Pieces of Silver called Paoli 
and half Paoli. 7 
On ſome Pieces coined during a Conclave, round the Im- 
age of the Holy Ghoſt, repreſented in the Form of a Dove, 
is this Legend, Infunde Eumen Senſibus, * Enlighten our Un- 
«« derſtandings ;” on others, Da Recta ſapere, Give us a 
right Underſtanding ;? and the like devout Sentiments. 

At preſent a Span; Piſtole, and an old French Louis 
d'Or, paſſes for between thirty-three and a Half, and thirty- 
four Paoli. 

A Specie-ducat is worth eighteen Paoli. 


A Zecchino of Florence, or Venice, goes for nineteen Paoli. | 


The Scudo Romano, which is equivalent to ten Paoli, is 
only an imaginary Coin, or Money of Account, like the 
Pound Sterling in Exgland. | 

The Scudo, in Specie, or real Coin, which formerly w 
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no more than ten Paoli, is now current for ten and a Half, 
and commonly, though improperly; called a Piafeer. 

A Teſtoon is equal to three Paoli. | 
A Paoli contains ten Bajocchi, and a Bajoccho five Quats 


The Paoli, or Julii, derive their Names from the Popes 
Paul and Julius, who firſt introduced theſe Pieces of Money, 
or cauſed great Quantities of them to be coined. - + 

The Raiſing or Lowering the Value of Coin is never heard 
of in Rome, where the old Pieces are of equal Currency 
| with the new. The Coinage is under the DireQtion of a 
articular Board, conſiſting of five Cardinals and ſome Pre- 
tes, of the Apoſtolic Chamber, who, as Matters now- 
| ſtand, have very little Trouble. | 

The Hamerani have, for theſe hundred Years paſt, been in 
the higheſt Repute for cutting Dyes for Medals, They have 
| alſo invented a particular Varniſh, which not only gives the 

Impreſſions on Copper a fine Gloſs, but alſo preſerves them ' 
longer. This Secret is known to Hedlinger-in Sweden, Geyſ- 
fel at Nurenberg, and St. Urbain at Nancy. The latter Ar- 
tit aſſured me it was ſome dry Subſtance ſtrewed on the 
Medal, which, by Fuſion, fo ſtrongly incorporated with it, 

that it would never after ſeparate from it; the browner 

this Varniſh is, the better it is eſteemed. In France and 

England they uſe another Sort of C fition, of which 

they make a very deep brown Varnth ; but neither of theſe 

is a Preſervative agauuſt Moiſture, which is commonly known 
to damage Copper; and, for that Reaſon, Medals, made of 
this Metal, muſt be kept in a dry Place to retain their Luf- 
tre, The beſt Method of cleaning them is by bruſhing 
them with Tartar boiled in Water. Medals of Tin are re- 
E ed with Filings of Ivory reduced to an impalpable 
owder, and thoſe of Silver with burnt Sheep's-bone, or 
Engliſh Whiting. Linſeed Oil, rubbed very hot on leaden 
Medals, preſerves them from being corroded. 'Theſe Me- 
thods muſt be of great Service to the Lovers of old Medals, 
who cannot fail of being highly pleaſed with preterving the 
Impr: flion of a curious Piece. 

The Dyes for the Papal Coins and Medals are kept in 
the Caſtle of St. Angelo; yet Hamerani can procure the Im- 
preſſions of them. Many of theſe Dyes are io old and de- 
cayed, as hardly to bear the Force of Stamping, ſo that the 


Copper 


432 | 
2 per muſt be plowing hot before it is laid under them; 
but fe of them are uſed for this Purpoſe. I ſhall only add, 
that in taking Impreſſions from old „Tin and Lead, 
from their Softneſs, are the propereſt Metals; but the Me- 
dals muſt be thicker than uſual. | l 


Dr 
| The Villa's and Gardens in and near Roux deſcribed. 


SIR, 


N fo warm a Climate as /:aly, it is natural to think that 
che Inhabitants have a Variety of Villa's and Gardens, 
to which, during the Heats of Summer, they may re- 
tire to enjoy the Freimeſs of the Air. 

Ihe Villa Aldobrandina, near the Church of St. Dominico, 
on Monte Quirinali, is the firſt in alphabetical Order, which 
offers itſelf; and, indeed, its noble Buildings, and charming 
Gardens, claim the Preference of moſt. The weſtern Front 
of this Palace is adorned with a Variety of ancient Baſſo- 

Relievo's in Marble. Among the Paintings in the ſeveral 
Apartments, are a Bacchansl by Titian ; another by Gio- 
avanni Bellini; a Portrait of Queen Johanna, by Leonardo da 
Vinci; a Judith, by Titian ; the Coronation of the Virgin 
Mary, by Hannibal Caracci ; Pjyche 1 4 the Light of 
a Lamp on a ſleeping Cupid, by the fame Hand; the Por- 
traits of the two — 2. Civilians Bartoli and Baldi, ſaid to 
be done by Raphael d Urbino; but they cannot be Originals, 
as theſe two Perſons were many Years prior to Raphael. 
Further on are the marble Buſts of. Hemer, Seneca, Marcellus, 
and Virgil; the Statue of an Hermophrodite fitting ; a 
Faunus, highly valued ; Venus, fitting on a Peacock, and 
two Men engaged at the Cz/us. In the Garden are ſeveral 
marble Coffins; but the greateſt Rarity is in a Summer- 
houſe, where is an old Freſco Painting, which, according 
to Fred. Zuccaro, was dug up in 1607, in Monte Efquilino, 
near the Place ſuppoſed to have been anciently the Gardens 
of Mecenas. It is an elegant Piece, and repreſents a Roman 
Wedding, or the Leading of the Bride to the 1 
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Chamber. But no probable Conjecture -can. be formed a- 
bout the Time, or the Artiſt who performed it. A Plate 
of it may be ſeen in Pietro Santa Bartdli's Aamiranda, N. 61, 
62. and alſo in Min, T. II. p. 152. 
This Palace, at ent, belongs 
who obtained it by the f — Prince Don Camillo Pam- 
filie, Uncle to Pope Innocent X, with Donna Olympia Alde- 
brandina, Aunt to Pope Clement VIII. 2 
What is moſt remarkable in the Villa Barbarina alli Be 
tioni, are its beautiful Walks, and the fine Proſpect it af- 
fords of the City. Here are alſo ſome good Paintings, a- 
mong which is a View of the old Cathedral of St. Peter, 
and — earthen Vaſes, ſaid to be painted by Raphael d 
Urbino. Near this Place is the Baſtion before which Charles 
of Bourbon loſt his Life, in the Year 1527. | 1 
The Villa Benedetti, near the Porta di S. Pancratio, was "If 
built by Abbe Elpidio Benedetti, - Agent for the Affairs of 1 
France at the Court of Rome ; both the Inſide and Outſide 
of its Walls are full of elegant moral Sentences. and Pro- 
verbs. In the firſt Gallery of the Ground-floor are ſeveral 
Portraits of French and Italian Ladies, among which are the 
Counteſs Laura Mare/cotti, Meſdames Colonna, Monte/pan, 
and Valiere. I he great Number of Inſcriptions to be met 
with in this Chamber, are all pointed againſt the fair Sex. 
On the Window-ſhutters are the Buſts of celebrated Ro- 
man Ladies, as Martia, Julia, Aurelia, Calphurnia, Actia, 
Seribonia, Julia, Livia, Druſilla, Emilia Lepida, Maſſalina, 
J Sabina Peppæa, and many others, with hiſtorical Inſcriptions. 
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One Chamber exhibits a Variety of moral Sentences level- 
led at a Court- life; another againſt War; and, in ſhort, all 


. contain Admonitions well worth the Spectator's Attention. 
6 Among the Portraits are thoſe of the Royal Family of 
7, France, Queen Chriſtiana, and the Chevalier Bernini. This 
a , Palace, at preſent, belongs to the Duke of Newers. 

d The Villa Borghe/e is one of the moſt inchanting Spots 
al in [taly ; and as St. Peter's Church is the moſt ſumptuous 
r- Structure of that Kind in the World, ſo this Villa, for 
18 Beauty, Ornaments, and Curioſities, has hardly its Equal 
10, any where: It lies a Quarter of a Mile from the Porta Pin- 
ns ciana, and is intirely incloſed within a Wall five Talian 
an Miles in Circuit ; the annual-Charge of keeping this Palace 
n's in Repair is sen ene 


Scudi : It was 
built 


er. 6 
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- built by Cardinal Scipione Borgheſe, a Native of Rome, ad 
- Nephew to Pope Paul V, who has here collected fo large a 


A 


— 


Number of natural and artificial Curioſities, as cannot faił of 
pleaſing the moſt inquifitive Virtuoſo. The Portal of the 


Garden is of Tivertine Stone, and near it is a marble Baſſo- 


Relievo, repreſenting the Sacrifice of a Bull; two <tatues of 
Dii Termini; one is ſaid to be a Priapus, the God of Gar- 
dens; the other a Pomona ; both theſe were executed by Pie- 


tro Bernini, ar d his Son, then very ycung, and the Cavali-r 
Lo renvo Bernini, who did the Flower and Fruits. Under 


- one of theſe Statues is an ancient Urn. 


The Gardens have upwards of tweaty delightful Walks ; 


the Ends of all the Viſta's are terminated with Statues, Dra- 
_ or large Heads ſpouting Water, Here are allo little 


roves, and ſhady Walks of Oak, Lime, Cypreſs, Pine, 


* Pomegranate, and Leceiz; the latter reſembles the Laurel, 


and is an Ever-green ; the Eſpaliers are compoſed of Jeſſa- 


mine, Orange-trees, and Laurel: In the outer Parts of the 
Garden are ſeparate Parks for Deer, Hares, Rabbits, and 
other Beaſts of Venery ; and on the Surface a large Canal is 
covered with Swans, and other aquatic Birds. Over ano- 


ther Entrance into this Garden are two antique Sphinx's of 


Orieatal Granate; two large and lofty Aviaries, with Foun- 


tains playing in them, are ſtocked with all the known Spe- 


- Cies of the feathered Kind; and over a Door between theſe 


Aviaries is a marble Head of Julius Cz/ar : The Flower- 


garden is furniſhed with the mo!t beautitul and curious Ve- 


getables. On the beautiful Area, before the Palace, are 


tu e ty four ſtone Pedelials, embelliſhed with Figures, for 
Flow er- pots, with fix antique Statues, namely, Fauſtina the 


Younger, Agrippina, Lucilla, Falia Sænica holding a Goblet, 
Ceres, and Fauftina the Elder, covered with a Veil The 


Structure itſelf is quadrangular, the four Sides of which are 


decorated with beautiful antique Statues and Balo-Relievo's, 


ſo curioully and appoſitely ranged, that they ſeem to haye 


been made on Purpoſe to decorate this Villa: But, as the pro- 


digious Variety renders it impoſſible to give a particular Ac- 
count of each Piece, I ſhall only mention the moſt remark- 
able, which are the Bu''s of Getza, Trajan, Adrian, Decius, 


Nero, and Gordian; the Statues of Marcus Aurelius, Mark An- 
thony, Jupiter, Bacchus, Leda, Apollo, a Prieſteſs of Bacchus, 


Marius, and Scipio Africanus 3 a Baſſo-Relievo, repreſenting 
Fired the 
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ner; as are alſo 
Doors of this Apartment, repreſenting the matrimonial Rites 


our firſt Parents under the forbidden 
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the Concluding of the Peace betwixt the Sabines.and Romans 


an Equeſtrian Statue of Penthe/ilea, Queen of the Amazons ; 
three Hunting-pieces of wild pale man and Lions, in 


| Baiio-Relievo's ; ſome Bacchanalian and other Sacrifices ; a 
T aurobolium, or Sacrifice of a Bull, and a large and moſt ex- 


quiſite Piece of Sculpture, found in the Forum Romanum, re- 
preſenting Curtius leaping into the Gulph, in Baſſo-Relievo; 
an Equeſtrian Statue of Robert Malateſta, General to Siætus 
IV, by Paolo Romano. The whole Circumference of the Build- 
ing is ſeven hundred and thirty-four Palms, each being nine 


Inches, or three Quarters of a Royal Paris Foot: The dou- 
ble Flight of Steps, leading to the firſt Floor, is embelliſhed 


with two Cornucopia's, and Vaſes or Flower-pots, adorned 
with Baſſo Relievo's. In the firſt Court are the marble Sta- 
tues of one of the Muſes, a Satyr, Jupiter, Venus, Galba, 
and a captive Parthian King, in Porphyry ; the Heads of 


Julia Auguſta, Caligula Lalla, Paulina, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Dometza, Wife to Domitian ; ſome Baſlo-Relievo's, re- 


preſenting the Labours of Hercules, the Fable of Leda, and 
the Vulture preying on the Liver of Prometheus. The firſt 


Court you enter is ſixty Palms long, and ninety broad ; 
and is adorned with twelve Pillars of Verde Antico, Gra- 


nate, and Porphyry, above fifteen Palms in Height. The 
Walls on each Side are decorated with fourteen marble 


Buſts of Scipio Africanus, Hannibal of Carthage, and the firſt 
twelve Cz/ars ; Bacchus lying on an antique Tomb, in the 


Poſture of a River-god, performed in a very maſterly Man- 
- marble Baſſo-Relievo's over the fix 


of the Ancients ; the Story of Niobe, Hector, Amphitrite, and 


Prometheus. Among the curious Pieces of Painting, are 


Fame, by d Arpino ; the Creation of Adam and Ewe, the 


fame Hand; the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and Jeſeph with Po- 


tiphar's Wife, by Franceſco Ciwvoli ; the laſt Judgment, by 
Ciampelli ; Judith with the Head of ay, by Baglioni; 
ree, by the fame 


Hand; their Expulſion out of Paradiſe, by Pafignani; a 


Crucifixion, by Tempeſta; the Proceſſion of Paul V, when he 


took Poſſeſſion of the Lateran Church, and the uſual Equi- 
Page of the Turkiſh Emperor, when he appears abroad, both 

y Tempeſta; La Feſta di Feſtaccio, by Maggi; a Carouſal 
in the Time of Paul V. in the Court of the Belvidere, 2 
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ithe Vaticun, by Aquaſparta ; a Maſquerade, with a trium> 
wo eee German; and the e of 
ſeveral Horſes, beauti fpotted in the Manner of Tygers. 
In the adjacent — a fine Piece of white Marble, re. 
-preſenting David, g and chearful, advancing towards 
-Goliah, with his Sling in his Hand, by Bernini, who alſo 
placed his own Buſt here, done by himſelf. Here is alſo an 
antique Statue of Seneca, expiring through the great Effuſion 
-of Blood; the Expreſſion is very natural, and the black 
Marble whereof it conſiſts, gives it a more ſolemn and affect - 
ing Appearance: The Baſon in which this Statue is placed, 
is of African Marble, and a modern Performance. The 
Lion, of Alabaſtro Contognino, is antique; as is alſo the She- 
wolf, of beautiful red Egyptian Marble; with Romulus and 
Remus, in white Marble. Beſides theſe Antiques, there 
are two Vaſes of Oriental Alabaſter, the Heads of Adrian 
and Macrinus, a Baſſo-Relievo of Venus and Cupid, which, 
ſome fay, were performed by Phidias, others by Praxiteles; 
and another of a Prieſteſs before the Altar; two Pillars of 
Nero Antico, and two of Bricchio Verde; the Statues of 
Diana, Apollo, and Juno; the latter is of Porphyry, with the 
Head, Hands, and Feet of Marble: The humble Attitude 
of this Statue has induced ſome to think it is the Queen of 
Darius, proſtrating herſelf at the Feet of Alexander the Great. 
Among the Paintings are two capital Pictures by Titian, one 
——— Sampſon encountering the Philiſtines; the other 
Sep boniſba Anguiſciola, with her Father and Brother; the 
Eſpouſals of St. Catharine'is by Perugiano; the Virgin Mary 
with her Divine Infant, by Sodoma ; St. Jerom by Maxiano; 
St. Catharine of Sienna, by d*Arpino ; and the Venetian Pre- 
gadi by young Paimi. | 
In the next 17 are the antique Statues of Bac- 
ehus, Apollo, and Narciſſus, with Inſcriptions of little Im- 
Portance ; the Statues of Icarus, or a Genius, and a Baccha- 
nalian Proceſſion in Baſſo. Relievo ; the Buſts of Brutus and 
Tiberius; two antique Vaſes of Alabaſter, placed on two 
Pillars of Oriental Granate, twelve Palms in Height; a 
Table of Touch- ſtone, ten Palms in Length and five broad, 
with a Border or Frame of yellow Brocatello di Spagna, upon 
Which ſtands :/ Toro di Farneſe, or a miniature Copy of the 
Farnefran Bull, in Bronze. Over it is the Victory of David 
over Goliab, finely painted by Caravaggio, where the Por- 
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trait of the Painter himſelf repreſents the Giant, and his 


Son the Hraelitiſ Hero. The Picture of St. Jerom is by 
Vaſari; St. George Dy Satviati ; and St. John the Bapeif 
b ing in the Wi eſs, by Bellino, or, as others think, 
— Apertmentiie the Mises 8 0 end Jer 
In t is the Princeſs Borgheſe, 
Children, done by Ferdinand Franz, a Fleming ; the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, with Z#neas carrying his Father on his 
Shoulders, by Barocci; the Council of Trent by an unknown 
Hand. The Feſa Spaventaſa, or terrible ſeen here, of 
which the Italians give ſuch frightful Deſcriptions, is only a 
large wooden Head, that moves and imitates the Braying 
of an Aſs; it is, indeed, more proper to frighten Children: 
than to be ſhewn as a Curioſity. Here is a modern Buſt of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, placed on a large: marble Table, bor- 


dered with Nero and Verde Antico; alſo the antique Buſts 
of Auguſtus, Lucius Verus, Marcus . Aurelius, Julia Maia, 
the younger Brutus, and an anonymous Grecian Hero. Here 
are alſo two marble Groups, one repreſenting Areas carry- 


ing his Father, and the other the Metamorphoſes of Daphne ; 
they were both done by Bernini, and the latter, when he was 
only eighteen Years of Age; though all Connoiſſeurs agree, 
that it is not only the beſt Performance of Bernini, but the 
„ e Piece of Sculpture any modern Artiſt has pro- 

From this Apartment you enter a Gallery, ninety Palms 


in Length, and forty in Breadth: It has four Doors, over 


which are the four Seaſons, repreſented in marble Baſſo- 


Relievo's; and in the four Corners are four Porphyry Pil- 
lars, thirteen Palms in Height. Here are ſmall antique Sta- 


tues of Nero, Pomona, Ceres, and a Girl with a Dux in her 
Hand; two Porphyry Tables, each ten Palms in Length, 


and four in Breadth; on one of them is the Buſt of Paul V, 


and on the other that of Cardinal Scipio Borg beſe, both 
by Bernini. Here are alſo two antique Urns of Alabaſter, 
highly valued. The two modern Vaſes of P ry are by 
See Velletrano. Among the great Variety of fine Antiques 
are the Buſts of Fau/tina the Younger, Pallas, an Amazon, 
a a Grecian King, Julia Auguſta, Plato, and Alius Pertinax ; 
the two lait are the moſt valued, eſpecially that of Pertinax, 
which is truly elegant. Here are alſo fix marble Statues, 
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Fas Viftrix, Adonis, Ceres, and Urania, together with '2 
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great Variety of Portraits of eminent Men, moſt of which 
are by Padovanino. | % 

In the adjoining Apartment are a marble Statue of Diana, 
the Ne which is of Oriental Alabaſter or Agate; an 

oman, Caſtor and Pollux, Hercules Aventinus, 
and a curious Buſt of Hannibal, all Antiques; two porphy- 
ry Pillars, nine Palms in Height; the Buſts of Caligula, Ca- 
racalla, and Commodus; a Portrait of the Virgin Mary 
kiſſing her Divine Infant, by Paſſignani; another Madona, 
in an Egyptian Dreis, by Sermonetta; and a third with the 
Infant Fe/as, by Sodoma. 

In another Apartment we ſee a Group of Fauſtina, with 
her Favourite Gladiator Carinus, and another Gladiator in 
a fighting Attitude; the latter of which is reckoned the bet 
Piece in this beautiful Villa, and one of the moſt valuable 


Remains of Antiquity. It was executed by Agaſius, an E- 
phefian Statuary, as appears from his Name caſt on the Pe- 


deſtal; and was found, in the Pontificate of Paul V, among 
the Ruins of Nero's Garden at Antium. Here are alſo two 
Pillars of Breccia, twelve Palms, and two others of Porphy- 

„ fluted, eleven Palms in Height; a Table of inlaid 

ems, eight Palms long, and five broad; a fine Bas-Relief 
of Touch- ſtone on a Ground of Lapis Lazuli, repreſenting 
a Bacchanalia, by Fiamingo; the Buſts of Berenice, Livia 
Auguſta, Anna Fauſtina, and Lucius Verus; among the 
Paintings are the Story of 4#zom, a capital Piece, by 
Bernardino Ceſare ; a Sorcereſs, by Do di Ferrara; Hercu- 
les killing Artæus, by Lanfranchi; the Nativity of Chriſt, by 
Baſſano ; and a Buſt of our Saviour in Porphyry, by Michael 


Angelo. 


The next Apartment takes its Name from the Statues of 


| two Moors in it, of Touch-ftone ; but the Drapery is of 
. lowered Alabaſter. Here are alſo two braſs Statues, with 
a Draperyof flowered Alabaſter ; the Buſts of Livia Auguſta, 


a Grecian King, the Emperor Geta, a Prieſteſs of Ceres, a 


large Table of Touch-ſtone, and a Buſt of Gregory XIII, in 
Bronze; together with a Piece of Painting, repreſenting the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt, by Graffagnino ; a Pieta, and a Por- 
trait of Gregory the Great, by Taddeo Zuccaro. 


In the lait Chamber, on the Ground-floor, is a large an- 


| tique Statue of Agrippina, or, as ſame ſay, Julia Mammæu, 


Mother 
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Mother to Alexander Severus, placed between two Pillars of 
Marble ten Feet high; together with the Statue of a Raman 
Conſul, and a celebrated Group, repreſenting Faunus, with 
Bacchus, when a Child, in his Arms. Here are alſo the 
Buſts of Veſpaſian, Adrian, Lucius Verus, and ſome others; 
a Table of black Marbie, nine Palms in Length, and four 
in Breadth, on which is a Horſe in Bronze, copied from 
that ſent by Daniel da Volterra to France : Between two 
Pillars of black Marble, exactly reſembling thoſe already 
mentioned, and oppoſite to them, is a ſmall mos a Statue 
of Venus; and, among a great Variety of elegant Paintings, 
is a capital Picture, repreſenting an annual Fair, by Baſſano 
the Elder; our Saviour with the two Diſciples on the Road 
to Emaus, by Scarſelino; the Battle between the Romans, 
Veientes, and Fidenates, a large Piece, by the Cav. Gieſeppe 
ad Arpino. - | | 
pr the four Corners of the Gallery of the ſecond Floor 
are two- Pillars of a variegated Kind of Marble, and two of 
a yellowiſh Sort, called Breccia. Here are alſo the Statues 
of Flora, Ceres, Mercury, Claudius Druſus, Marcus Aurelius; 
a Wait, or ſleeping Nymph ; Venus, Bacchus, a wounded 
Gladiator, two Fauni, a marble Group, repreſenting a Goat 
and a Faunus _— a Cup to a Satyr; marble Heads of 
ephant ; the Buſts of Licinius YValeria- 
nus, Apollo Thyanæus, a Grecian Lady, Marcus Aurelius, 
Auguſtus, and Cleopatra; a large antique Vaſe of Alabaſter, 
decorated with Baſſo-Relievo's; an oval Table of Porphyry, 
whoſe tranſverſe Diameter is ten Palms, and its Conjugate 
four, with a Pegaſus ſtanding upon it. The Freſco Pictures 
of Venus and Vulcan are by Julio Romano; the four Seaſons, 
over the four Doors of the Gallery, by Franceſco Fiamingo ; 
theeleven moſt famous Rivers on the Cieling, with an Aſſem- 
bly of the Gods in the Center, by the Caval. Giovanni Lan- 


Franco. 


In the next Apartment are a ſmall Statue of Julia Au- 
guſta; an alabaſter Table ſeven Palms in Length, and ave 
in Breadth; a Group, repreſenting Fauſtina, Cupid, and 
her favourite Gladiator; the Statue of Pallas; four Eg yp- 
tian Idols, two of which are in Bronze, and the other two 
in Egyptian Marble; Cupid in a ſupplicating Poſture ; a 
{mall braſs Statue of Auguſtus, having in his Hand a Globe; 
the Statue of Beliſarius, or, rather, of Drogenes, in a ms 
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Attitude; a ſmall Centaur, in Bronze; a ſmall marble 
Group, repreſenting Hercules encountering a Lion; a little 
Ox in black Marble; a Portrait of Ræſa, the beautiful Sul- 
tana; a Venus, by the Cav. 4 Arpino ; and ſeveral groteſque 
Pieces, by Scipio Gaetano and Padovanino. WEE. 

The Hermaphrodite, from whence the next Apartment 
has its Name, is an antique Piece, and very juſtly admired : 
It was found in digging the Foundation of the Front be- 
longing to the Church of St. Maria della Vittoria, where 
formerly the Salluſtian Gardens were ſituated; the Hands 
and Legs of this Statue are remarkably beautiful: The Ma- 
traſs on which it lies, is an elegant Addition, by the famous 
Bernini. Here are alſo a ſmall Statue of Venus, lamenti 
her Raſhneſs in clipping the Wings of Cupid; another of the 
ſame Goddeſs coming out of the Bath; a Table of Touch- 
ſtone, nine Palms in Length, and four in Breadth; a Buſt 
of Antonina, in Bronze; together with thoſe of Fauſtina, 
the Mother, Oztacilla, Gordian, and Decius Valeri anus, in 
Marble. The Story of Szſanna and the two Elders: is here 
painted by Salviati; and Venus with Cupid and a Satyr, on 
a Ground of Touch-ſtone, by Titian. N 

In the third Apartment are the following antique Pieces; 
an Egyptian Woman; the Body is of black Marble, but the 
Head, Hands, and Feet of Braſs; a Group, repreſenting 
Bacchus and & ilenus; and another Baccbus, with a little Sa- 
tyr on his Shoulders; a Sea Nymph with a Shell in her 
Hand; Venus, Silenus, and Bacchus; alſo the Buſts of Tra- 
jan, Galba, Livia, and Berenice ; and, over the Chimney- 
piece, Helen, in a Baſs-Relief. The Portraits of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Borgheje, by Ferdinand Franz, and ſome o- 
ther Paintings, by Gaetano. of 909 "6 

The Decorations of the fourth Chamber conſiſt of a ſmall 
Statue of Harpocrates ; a Table of Brocatello, with à {mall - 
Group, in Bronze, repreſenting the Centaur Ne/us, carry- 
ing off Dejanira-; a Looking-glaſs, the Frame of which is 
five Palms in Length, and three in Breadth, made out of a 
Species of flowered Alabaſter, inlaid with Jaſper, Lapis La- 
zuli, and other Gems; a Cupid; a Statue of Niobe, which 
ſame erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a Sibyl ; a celebrated an- 
tique Group, -repreſenting a Centaur with a Cypid on his 
Back; the Buſts of Gordian, Julia Maſa, Nero, and Alex- 
ander Sewerus.; a Cylinder, on which are painted a N 
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of Curioſities, a Library, a Garden, and the Borghe/e-Palace- 
of Monte Dragone at Freſcati. Theſe. four Pieces, by turn- 
ing the Cylinder round, exhibit very different Ap 

from the Rays reflected by the Looking-glaſſes. The Group 
of three Amorini, or Lovers, is a modern Piece, and execu- 
ted in white Marble. 79 | 

In another Apartment is a marble Statue of Nero, when 

oung, in a Conſular Habit, and a golden Bulla about his 
Neck : The other Statue, in a Prætexta, is Vepaſian- Be- 
tween theſe is a beautiful Table of Alabaſter; and, near a 
Chineſe Bed, two Pillars of the Corinthian Order, by Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonaroti; and a Baſſo-Relievo of Alexander the 
Great, in Bronze. Further on are two Statues of Fauni, 
one of Morpheus, in Touch-ſtone, by Cav. Alefſandro Algar- 
di; the Heads of the Conſuls Lucius, Vitellius, and Floria- 
nus; a. fine Baſon of Porphyry ; a Diana, painted by Lo- 
renzino da Bologna ; and our Saviour with r Mother and 
St. John, by Paſſignano. 8 

In the next Apartment is the Head of Livia Auguſta, 
with a Veil on, and a Prieſteſs of Cybele; a modern Statue 
of a Moor, in a white Dreſs, with a Child in her Arms; the. 
three Graces, formed out of a ſingle Block of Marble; a. 
Copy of Cneius Martius, pulling the Thorn out of his Foot; 
two Slaves, one lamenting his Servitude, and the other re- 

joicing at having recovered his Liberty, expreſſed by the 
Emblem of a Bird perching on his. Hand; and a ſmall 
Group, repreſenting a Satyr pulling a Thorn out of the 
Foot of a Faunus. On a Table of Oriental Alabaſter, are 
two Crabs in gilt Bronze, on one of which is a petrified . 
Fungus, Among the Paintings are the Soldier ſhewing the, 
bloody Robe of Pompey the Great to Julia, his Widow, by 
Horatio Gentil:ſchi ; the Battle of Conſtantine the Great, againit , 
Maxentius, by the Cav. Gie/eppe d' Arpino; and four — 
ſcapes, by Gio. Franceſco Bologneſe. | 

In another Chamber are about ſeventy Portraits of the 
moſt beautiful Ladies of different Nations, by Scięiene Gae- 
tano and Padovanino, The marble Buſt of Cardinal Bor- 
gheſe, by Bernini, is truly admirable. Here are alſo a ſmall 
Serpent of green Marble, and a little Centaur. 

The Apartment contiguous to this is filled with valuable 
Paintings in Miniature; the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing ; The Virgin Mary, and an Angel bringing _ a 
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Plate of Fruit, by Guido Rheni ; God the Father, by the Cav, 
A" Arpino ; John the Baptiſt, by Leonardo da Vinci; the three 
Eafters Magi, by Albert Durer ; a Madona with her divine 
Infant, by Andrea del Sarto ; and Marcus Curtius leaping in- 
to the Chaſm, painted on a Piece of gilt Silver. > 

In the next Apartment are alſo ſeveral Pictures in Mini- 
ature; amon which are, our Saviour in his Agonies on the 
Mount of Olives, by Paolo Verongſe; the fame divine Per- 
ſon driving the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple, by 
Marcello Ponaft St. Francis, by Muziano da Breſcia ; Jo- 
ſepb fold by his Brethren, by Raphael d' Urbino; Apollo, with 
te Muſes, by Gaetano ; and a Flower-piece, by Mario de 
Fiori. Here are two Pieces of Florentine Moſaic, or inlaid 
Gems; the one repreſenting Abraham's Attempt to ſacri- 
fice his Son 1/aac ; and the other, the Return of the Spies 
from the promiſed Land ; a Pieceof Alabaſter, on which Na- 
tare, without the leaſt Aſſiſtance of Art, has repreſented a 
City; and two Birds in Moſaic, by Giacomo Provenxale. 

Beſides, there are here four beautiful, but ſmall Tables of 
Touch-ftone, and ſeveral other Curioſities, The two laſt 
mentioned Apartments are not readily ſhewn, eſpecially to 
a numerous Company, a Foreigner's Servant having, Gn 
Years ago, clandeſtinely taken away an original Picture in 
Miniature, and which was not recovered without great 
e 3 

In a Room on the Stair-caſe, near the covered Gallery, 
is a Group, repreſenting Hercules, when a Child, ſtranglin 

the two Serpents; and a Statue of a Faunus, together ih 
8 antique Buſts of Meduſa, Marcus Brutus, Fauſtina, and 

Tina. : 

Th Walks round the Houſe are decorated with the Sta- 
tues of Auguſtus, Commodus, Lucius Verus, Galba, Claudius, 
Perſeus, Narciſſus, ſeveral Gladiators, Sphinx's, Dii Termini, 
a Variety of Buits, ſome Pyramids and Obeliſks of Granate, 
on the Top of one of which is an Eagle. | 

Near the Wine-cellar is a charming Grotto, in which is 
a white marble Table of one Piece, and inlaid with Broca- 
tello, twenty Palms in Length, and eight in Breadth. 

In the Court of the Garden-pavilion, or Green-houſe, 
are a great Variety of Waere from a ſingle Fountain, 
by the Application of various hydraulic Machines; for In- 
ſtance, a Clock, a Shower of Rain and Hail, a mizzling 
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Rain, a Sun, a Miſt, a Hedge-hog, an Umbrella, a rum- 
bling Noiſe, and the like. Contiguous to this is another 
Grotto, decorated with ſeveral Kinds of Water-works, ſup- 
plied from the Aquedu& of the Fontana di Trevi, which 
runs through this inchanting Villa. 

Among the fine Statues in the Villa belonging to the Ca- 
valier Caſali, on the Monte Cz1o, are the following; a lit- 
tle Venus covered with Drapery from the Waiſt downwards, 


but, in every other Reſpect, reſembling the Venus de Medi- | 


cit; a Statue of Julia Ma: ſa, the Mother of Julia Sremia, 
and Grand- mother of Heliogabalus : Round the Head of 
this Statue are Holes for fixing the Gloria, or radiant Crown, 
having at firſt been deſigned to repreſent the Goddeſs of 
Chaſtity 3 and for the ſame Reaſon it is dreſſed in a Veil 
fo that, with the Addition of a Child, it might well paſs for 
the Virgin Mary. The other remarkable Statues here are 


thoſe of Mercury, Juno without a Head, but the Drapery 


admirable, and Antinens. | 
The Villa Ceſß, in the Via Flaminia, belongs, at preſent, 
to the Duke of 8 The principal Statues here 
are thoſe of the City of Rome in a ſitting Attitude, triumph- 
ing over the Dacians, and two captive Kings. Near them 
are two Lions in Egyptian Marble very well executed. 
The Villa Corfin;, before the Gate of St. Pancrace, has 
a charming Proſpect, is embelliſhed with fine Paintings, and 
has delightful Gardens. 

In the Villa belonging to the Marquis of C:fagat7, near 
the Via Pia, are forty-three different Kinds of Water-works, 
but moſt of them very ſmall, and ſome of them puerile. Be- 
fore the Palace are the Statues of Adonis, Trajon, Marcus 
Aurelius, AEſculapius, Hereules, Geta, Flora, and many 
more, But the moſt remarkable Curioſities are the Paint- 
ings within the Palace, by Guido Rheni, -Titian, Tempeſta, 
Lanfranchi, Guercino, and di Arpins: Among theſe, the Dii- 
covery of Truth by Time is eſteemed the molt valuable. 

The Farne/e Gardens cover the greateſt Part of Mount 

Palatine, and the grand Entrance to them is from the Cam- 
po Vaccino. At the Bottom of the Steps are fize antique Sta- 
tues of Julia Auguſta, a Muſe, two of Me cury, Mel:ager, 
and a Gladiator. At the Top of the Steps, in a Grotto de- 


corated with a Fountain, are the Statues of Apollo, Mam- 


mea, Plotina, A ſculapins, Marcus Aurelius, C:mmodus, and 
"OL. III. I Lucius 
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| Lucius Verns. Further on are two Statues of captive Kings in 
Chains; Poppæa, Nero's Conſort, in a mournful Attitude, in 
whoſe Countenance the Expreſſion of Grief is truly admira- 
ble; Otacilia, Fauſtina, and Livia, the Wife of Auguſtus. 
Many of theſe Antiquities, with other ſine Pieces of Marble 
and Baſs-Reliefs, were ſent hither by Paul III, who was of 
the Farneſe Family, from the Theatre of Ye/pafian, in the 
Neighbourhood. In 1721, the Baths of Augu/tus, or, at leaſt, 
thoſe of the Auguſtan Family, were diſcovered here; but the 
ſtately Front r them, which had not received the leaſt Da- 
mage, was, for its excellent Materials, together with the 
other Curioſities found at the ſame Time, carried away, du- 
ring the Seſſion of a Conclave, to Parma. Plates of this 
Front, together with the Freſco Paintings on the Cielings 
of ſome of the Rooms, may be ſeen in Mont faucorts Suppl. 
Aurig. Expl. T. III. Lib. VII. c. 1. RT TTTS 

The Search after Curioſities of Antiquity is ſtill vigo- 
rouſly purfued here, and their Labour has not been in vain, 
for not only great Quantities of coſtly Marble, Por- 
phyry, Serpentino, and Giallo Antico, have been diſ- 
covered, but alſo intire Pillars and Statues : No Spot, in- 
deed, can be more promiſing than this, the Imperial Pa- 
lace having formerly ſtood upon it. Among the Ruins of 
Nere's Baths, ſeveral Statues of Venus have been lately found, 
and-a few Years ago four hundred Coins of that Emperor 


were diſcovered in the Sala Neronis, The upper Parts of 


the Gardens are in great Diſorder, from their ſtill continu- 
ing to dig there, and the broken Pieces of Pillars, Baſſo- 
| Relievo's, Statues of Oriental Granate, Alabaſter, Porphy- 
ry, and the like. A pompous Inſcription was erected here 
in 1726, in Honour of the Duke of Parma, for his fine 
Taſte and Munificence in adorning theſe Gardens; and his 
* Succeſſors have ſtill ſufficient Opportunities W 
the like Encomiums. - 
On the Declivity of the Hill, oppoſite to St. Theodere's 
Church, are very loity Cypreſs-trees, which greatly aug- 
ment the Beauty of this Spot. In the Vaults are depoſited 
the ſeveral Parts of the*grand triumphal Arch, which is 
erected before theſe Gardens, every Time a new Pope takes 
Poſſeſſion of the Lateran Church. Every Spectator of Taſte 
nnd Learning mult be affected with a melancholy Pleaſure, 
by the Proſpect from the Top of this Hill, as ſome of the 
. moſt 
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moſt famous Ruins of Antiquity preſent themſelves, at once, 
to his Sight; among which are the Temple of Janus Bi- 
Nun, of Romulus Remus, the Circus Maximus, the Reftra, 
the Capitol, the Temples of Veſta and Peace, and, laſtly, the 
Campus Vaccinus. 3454 

- Formerly the Academy of Arcadiant held their weekly 
Meetings in theſe Gardens, and their Regulations are ſtill ex- 
tant here, cut on Marble: But, at preſent, they meet in the 
Villa . on Mount Aventine, near the Church of St. 
Sabina. Not long ſince a Diviſion happened in this Society, 
and Part of the Members, ſeparating themſelves, formd 
the Academia de Quirini. | 

- The Society of Arcadiant was founded for the Improve- 
ment of Latin and Italian Poetry: How well they have ſuc- 
ceeded, the ſeveral Biographical Pieces, publiſhed by them, 
are ſhining Inſtances, and cannot fail of pleaſing and in- 
ſtructing the Reader: But the Number of Societies, of this 
kind; lately formed in 7raly, has greatly tended to diminiſh 
the Credit of this; nor are their Memoirs always free from 
Pieces unworthy of GP the Works of a learned So- 
ciety. It muſt, however, be allowed, that the Academia 
della Cruſea, at Florence, has greatly refined the 7talian 
a Hogs | 
I ſhall not endeavour to enumerate all the Academies of 
this kind in Italy, their Numbers, if we may credit” ſome 
ein of Learning, amounting to upwards of five Hun- 
dred. ol 
In the Gardens of Prince Ghigi, on the Monte Viminah, in 
the Via Felice, are ſeveral Fountains and Water-works, but 
they are not kept in good Order; many of the latter are 
calculated to put Tricks upon Strangers, but this may be a- 
voided by keeping near the Rails contiguous to the Houſe. 
The Collection of Curioſities is kept in a particular Build- 
ing, and conſiſts principally of Weapons uſed by different 
Nations; among which are the two Carbines preſented by 
the preſent Emperor to the Conſtable Calonna, who gave 
them to this Family; they are inlaid with Gold and Bohe- 
mam Granate, and valued at three thouſand Scudi : Here 
are alſo a Muſquet with a ſilver Barrel; another, which, bein 
loaded once, may be fired above twenty Times; 7 whit 
Standards and Horſe-tails; the Skin of a Turk; an Indian 
Bed made of the inner Bark of a certain 'Tree, which is 
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ſaſpended like a Hammock, to avoid noxious Inſects; an 
Apron of the Feathers of Parroquets, being a Sort of Mo- 


deſty- piece worn by the Indian Ladies; a Shirt, with ſome 


Sentences of the Alcoran painted on it, worn by ſuperſtitious 
Turks as a Preſervative in Battle; the Mummy of an Eg yp- 
tian Queen, ſaid to have been brought hither at the Expence 
of four thouſand Scudi; a Snake above eleven Feet in 
Length, and two Spans in Circumference, which was found 
in the Campagnia di Roma; Horns of the Sea-horſe, Nar- 
val, commonly ſaid to be unicornous ; a Sheep with two 
Heads; the Teeth and Bones of a Giant; ſeveral Petri- 
factions; a natural Priapus of Pearls, ſome of which are 
half an Inch in Length ; a Rock-cryſtal, in which was con- 
tained ſome pure virgin Silver; another Piece, in which a 
Sort of green Herb appears like the fine Plumes of a Fea- 
ther; a very ſmall Balli, ſaid to be found in an Egg, but 
it is too neatly repreſented, with its open Mouth, Teeth, 
Wings, and Tail, to paſs for a Production of Nature; no- 
thing being eaſier than to form ſuch Monſters from ſeveral 
kink of Sea-fiſn. | 
'The principal Antiquities here are a Diana, in Bronze, 
with three Faces; a Priapus ſonorus with a Cock's Head; 
ſome obſcene Figures worſhipped by the married Ladies, 
—_ ancient Romans; an antique Bulla of Gold, worn 
as a Mark of Nobility, and on it the Word CATULLUS, 
in raiſed Letters; the three Fates, in Bronze; a Tri 
uſed in the ancient Sacrifices ; ſome unknown Idols ; an- 
tique Footſtools of inlaid Work; a ſmall Head of Antoninus 
Commodus, in Marble, on a Pedeſtal of Agate ; a little Buſt 
of a King, in Lapis Lazuli; a Head of Trajan; and a Buſt 
of Adrian, in red Jaſper, reckoned the moſt valuable Curio- 
ſity in the whole Collection; the Gem has a very beautiful 
Appearance, being of a green Colour, elegantly ſpotted 
with a deep Red. The ſmall ſilver Coin, ſaid to be one of 
thoſe Pieces which Judas received for betraying his Maſter, 
exhibits, on one Side, a Head in Relievo, and, on the Re- 
verie, a Flower, badly done; it is as large as a Groſchen, 
and ſeems to be a Rhadian or Parthian Coin. A Fewiſh 
Shekel of Silver, alſo ſhewn here, is about the Size of a 
Specie-dollar. Farther on are a marble Baſſo-Relievo, re- 
preſenting the Nativity of Chriſt, bordered with precious 
Stones; another beautitul but ſmall. Baſſo-Rei.evo of Ivory, 
„ . exhibiting 
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2 Battle; a very neat and ſmall Piece of Scul 
ture, in Wood, repreſenting a Shepherd with his F lock, 
and over him a Cupid ; ſeveral Medals and Cameo's ; the 
Cloaths and Horſe-furniture of the unfortunate Frangipani, 
who was beheaded at Yiema ; the Buſt of Pope Alexander 
VII. of the Family of Chigi, by Bernini; a ſilver Clock, 
curiouſly wrought, which always ſtood on the Table when 
Sixtus V. gave Audience, in order to direct the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, when he ſhould attend the Perſon in his Return 
from the Pope; the Ring of Pius II. ſet with a moſt beauti- 
ful Ruby. | 1 

Among the remarkable Paintings, are the Portrait of P74 
V, by Carlo Maratii; the Battle of the Gods and Giants, 
by Giacinto Brandi; a Venus, by Padovanino; two Perſpec- 
tive Views, by Viviano Cadaxxa; a Copy of Titian's Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter; and a dead Chriſt, by Albert Durer. 

The Villa of Pope Julius III, before the Porta del Populo, 
belongs, at preſent, to the Papal Chamber; here the fo- 
reign Ambaſſadors alight, and from thence they make their 


public FROM The Palace is an elegant Structure, and built 
eſign 


rom a D of Vignela, who has alſo given a Plate of it 
in his Book of Architecture. In the Gallery or Portico of 
the Court are ſeven antique Buſts in Bronze. Ihe front 
Gallery is painted, by Raphael d*Urbino, with foliage and 

eſque f igures. fo every Place is a Variety of marble 


culptures. 

The Villa Giuſtiniani ſtands on a delightful Hill before 
the Porta del Populo : Among other Antiquities, to be met 
with here, is a very large marble Statue of the Emperor 
Juſtinian, from whom this Family derives its Origin: In 
the Palace is the Palmyrean Inſcription, Diis Malachbelis, &c. 
which has already puzzled ſo many learned Antiquarians. 

Part of the Statues have been removed to the G:u/tiniani 
Gardens on Monte Cœlio. 

The Villa Ludevifia, in Monte Pincio, at preſent belongs 
to the Prince of Piombino. 

The Walks and Viſta's in the Gardens are very beautiful, 
and decorated with Statues, Vaſes, and Baſſo-Relievo's : 
Round the Palace are twenty-four large Urns, placed in the 
Form of an Amphitheatre ; but the Apartments cannot be 
ſeen, on account of the frequent Abſence of the Steward, or 
Major Domo. 4 
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The Villa Mattei nel Monte Celio alla Navicella, owes 
moſt of its Splendor to the Duke Cyriaco de Mattei, whe 
left ſuc thouſand Scudi, per Armor, — keeping it in Re- 
pair. In the firſt Avenue, or Walk, facing the Houſe, are 
above ſeventy ſmall ſtone Coffins, or Tombs, and Urns, with 
Inſcriptions; two, fronting the Palace, are of an uncommon 
Size, being near ſix Feet high: The Fountains are decorated 
with Statues, but not executed in a very elegant Taſte: 
The Labyrinth is but mean, and had formerly, in the Cen- 
ter, a Stone, on which was a ridiculous iption; but 
this they have thought proper to remove. | 
In the Theatre, as it is called, is an Gbeliſk of Granate, 
thirty Palms in Height, conſiſting of two Pieces joined toge- 
ther: It formerly ſtood in the Campus Martius; the upper 
Part of it is embelliſhed with Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Here 
is likewiſe a large Buſt of Egyptian Marble, about which, 
as in many other Points, the Learned cannot agree. De 
Seine will have it to be the Head of Jupiter Ammon; Ficonery 
aſſerts it to be Alexander the Great ; and Montfaucon is equal- 
ly poſitive, that it is the Head of Serapis. Here is alſo a 
large Stone-coftin, or Bathing-veſſel, having on it a Baſſo- 
Relievo, repreſenting the nine Muſes, and two male Figures; 
the Length is ten, the Breadth four, and the Depth about 
five Palms : 'That it hath been a Tomb, may be concluded 

from the following Inſcription, ſaid to be now on it: 


Pinarius Pateros Oppiæ Lubiæ Mirfine. 


Though I was not fortunate enough to find it. But, be this 
as it will, this Veſſel ſerved Philip Veri as a Pulpit for preach- 
ing to the Populace. In another Part of the Garden is a 
large Pillar of Oriental Granate, on the Top of which is a 
bronze Eagle crowned, which is the Arms of the Mattei Fa- 
mily. Not far from hence are the Ruins of the Claudian 
Aqueduct, which ftill demonſtrate the Grandeur of the 
Work, when in its priſtine Splendor. 

In the Portico of the Palace are two ſmall Statues of Por. 
phyry, and a Head of Nero. Near them, in the firſt Apart- 
ment, is a fine marble Group of Apollo fleaing Mar/yas, by 
-Oliviero Romano ; antique Statues of Marcus Aurelius, Bru- 
tus, Plenty, Antoninus Pius, Commodus on Horſe-back, dreſſed 
like Hercules, with a Lion's Skin thrown over his Shoulders, 
and Seneca; and a bronze Horſe, caſt by Pallajuclo ; a cu- 


rious 


rious Buſt of Pent beſilea Queen of the Amazons ; Jupiter Am- 
mom in Egyptian Marble, and another of Antoninus Pius. 

In the ſecond Apartment are the ancient Statues of Au- 
tinous ; Venus coming out of a Bath; a Satyr drawing a 
Thorn out of Szlenus's Foot; Ceres; Silenus riding on an 
Aſs; and Frienaſbip, in the Figure of a beautiful Woman, 
pointing at an Inciſion in her Breaſt, as an Emblem of Sin- 
cerity and Candour: This Figure is bigger than real Life, 
and is the Work of the above-mentioned Oliviero Romano. 
It was a Preſent from Virginio Ur/ini to Cyriaco Mattei, 

Here are alſo three ſleeping Cupids, formed out of one 14 
Block; Plotina, mpreſs, the Head of which is wh 
greatly admired ; two Pillars of Nero Gallo Antico, ana 
two of Nero Bianco ; a fine Table of green Porphyry, and 
a fine antique Eagle of white Marble, 

In the third Apartment are a very curious 'Table of inlaid 
Oriental Gems; the Plan of Conſtantinople curiouſly drawn a i 
with a Pen; valuable Buſts of Brutzs and Portia, in a 1 
Group; the Buſts of Marinus and Elius Cz/ar, and two 
large Heads maſked. | 

The fourth Apartment contains the Statue of Lucius Verus, 
of a very extraordinary kind of Marble; a Buſt of Tiberius; 
two fine Pillars of green Marble; and a Head of Cicero, ac- 
counted the beſt Likeneſs extant of that celebrated Orator, 
though the Noſe, Lips, and Chin have been ſupplied by 
ſome artful modern Hand: Here are likewiſe the Statues of 
Ceres; Agrippina; an ancient Tomb, with an Inſcription ; a 
large Vettel of Oriental Alabaſter, or African Marble. 

n the fifth Apartment, are a Head of the Idol Serapis, 
in a Sort of Touchſtone ; the antique Buſts of Marcus Aure- 
lius, wearing a Veil; and Lucius Verus, Antoninus Pius, A- 
drian, Geta, Lucilla, Fauſtina, and Caracalla; a large Statue 
of Lucius Verus; another of Andromeda ; an Equeſtrian Sta- 
tue of Adrian; and the Head of a Coloſſus, which, if the 
Parts were in Proportion, muſt have been ſirty- four Feet 
high, the Head being, at leaſt, eight Feet. | 

ut the moſt excellent Piece in this Villa, if not the fineſt 
Statue of Antiquity in all Italy, is that of Fauflina, or ra- 
ther that of Livia Auguſta : The Countenance of this Statue 
exhibits the Bloom of Youth, blended with Majefty. In 
ſhort, both the Statue and Drapery are without Fault or 
Blemiſh. On the Outſide of the Houle, is a noble Statue 
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2 Julius Cæꝝpßar, in a Conſular Habit, aſſiſting at a Sacri- 


ce. 1 
Monte Pincio, formerly Colle deg! Horti, has its Name 
from a Palace, which formerly ſtood on it, belonging to the 
Senator Pincio, but its ancient Name was Mons Ce baten; 
and, at preſent, from the Church erected on it, is common- 
ly called M:nte della Trinita : One of its principal Orna- 
ments is the Palace of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, or the 
Filla Medica ; but this fine Seat is not properly ſupported : 
On the Door is a Mark of a Cannon- ball, ſhot from the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, by penn Chriſtiana : In the firſt Hall 
are eighteen fine Pillars, of which four are of Verde Antico, 
two of Alabaſtro Contognino, and two of Breccia ; a Group 
repreſenting a Satyr inſtructing a Youth, probably Bacchus; 
four Statues of that God; two Sons of Nzobe ; and a Sorce- 
reſs riding on a Sea-horſe, in white Marble; the Buſts of 
Livia; Tullia, 1 Titus's Conſort; Martiana, Seneca, Lu- 
cius Verus, Pitellius, and two of Antonius Pius, one of which 
is a maſterly Performance. a 
In the — Apartment is an exquiſite Statue of Apollo, 
which ſome have declared equal to the Antinous in the Bel- 
widere, and the Venus of Medicis; the two other Statues of 
Apollo, in the ſame Attitude, are not comparable to it. Mar- 
Has bound to a Tree, in order to be flead, is likewiſe a very 
valuable Antique : Here are likewiſe two elegant Statues of 
Fnus; one in a kneeling Attitude, and the other, which is 
the more modern of the two, ſtanding cn a Shell, Beſides 
theſe, are antique Statues of Ganymede, Cupid, Faunus, Her- 
cules, and a good antique Copy of the Farngſian Hercules; a 
Table of Florentine Work, ten Palms in Length, and ſix in 
Breadth, with an Oval of flowered Alabaſter in the Center, 
though not of one Piece: The Deſigns on a Table, inlaid 
with Cryſtal, are ſaid to be the Work of Michael Angelo, 
but were certainly done by a meaner Hand, as well as the 
Figures on a celeſtial Globe in the other Room, which are 
allo imputed to that great Artiſt, With regard to the Paint- 
ings here, the principal are, Chriſt led out to be crucified, by 
Gaetano; the Virgin Mary with the Child Jeſus, St. John, 
and St. To/eph, by Titian ; and ſome other Pieces, by del 
Sarto, Baſſano, and Tempe/ſia., Among the marble Buſts are 
thoſe of Petrenia, Sabina, Plotina, and a more modern one 
of Leo XI, who was deſcended from the Houſe of Medicis. 1 


rr 20 


In the third Room, beſides thoſe celeſtial Globes already 


mentioned, are two Tables of Alabaſtro Fiorito, or flowered 


Alabaſter; and another of Alabaſter, and inlaid Florentine 
Work, 'This, and the next Apartment, are adorned with 
ſeventy-two Portraits of eminent Perſons of different Na- 


tions: Over the Door is a marble Head of Jupiter Ammon; 
and above it a Repreſentation of the Sea-fight, near Lepanto, 


nted by Tempeſta : From this Apartment is an incompara- 
bie View over the City of Rome. 
In the Colonade, or Gallery, before the Garden, are 


four beautiful Pillars of Cipolino, and ſome others of Orien- 


tal Alabaſter; a marble Vaſe, near ſix Feet high, decorated 
with Baſſo-Relievo's, repreſenting the Sacrifice of Ipbigenia; 
and fix Statues of Sabine Matrons, of which one is exqui- 
ſitely performed. The Garden-front of the Palace is adorn- 
ed with ſeveral Baſſo - Relievo's, one of which repreſents Her- 
cules combating with a Lion; and others, Sacrifices of ſeve- 
ral kinds: | Beſides which, there are here about forty Buſts 
and Statues. On the Steps are two Lions ; that on the Left- 
hand, coming out of the Houſe, is the beſt, though exe- 
cuted by a modern Artiſt ; his left Fore-paw ſeems to reſt 
on a marble Ball, and under it are theſe Words, Opus Fla- 
minii Vacce Romani; the Work of Flaminius Jacca, a Na- 
tive of Rome. Here are likewiſe the Statue of Silenus, with 
a ſmall Bacchus, or Saturn, r with thoſe of Mercury 
and Mars, or a Gladiator: All theſe are modern Pieces, 
and executed in Bronze; three Kings in Porphyry ; and, 
farther on, a fourth. In the Garden, on the Right-hand, 


is likewiſe the Statue of Venus upon a Fountain; and, in 


another Part, the Statue of Rome triumphant, in a ſitting 
Poſture ; two large Vaſes, in Oriental Granate, which for- 
merly belonged to the Baths of Titus, and brought hither 
by Cardinal Alexander de Medicis ; each of them is ten Paces 
long, five broad, and four Feet deep. Here are alſo two 
maſked Heads, by Michael Angelo; an Obeliſk of Egyptian 
Marble, compoſed of two Parts or Pieces ; the upper is 
embelliſhed with hieroglyphic Figures : But the moſt exqui- 
ſite Piece is Cleopatra expiring, with the Aſp twiſted round 
her Arm, and giving the mortal Wound; it is about thrice 
as big as real Life, and exactly reſembles that in the Yarz- 
can. Plutarch tells us, that ſuch a Statue of Cleopatra was 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Part in the triumphal Proceſſion of 


I 5 Auguſtus. 
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Auguſtus, That Statue was probably the Original, of which 
this is a Copy. 7 e 0 [ 
On the other Side of the Garden is a Group, repreſent- 
ing Niobe with her Children, and Apollo and Diana ſhooting 
Arrows at them; together with an old Man. The whole 
Number of Figures in this Group amounts to fifteen, be- 
fides a Horſe ſtanding on a Rock, and one of Nzobe's Sons in 
Parian Marble. This laſt Figure, together with Niobe her- 
ſelf, and that Daughter who very naturally endeavours to 
ſhelter herſelf behind her Mother, are the beſt Pieces ; but 
all of them have felt the corroding Hand of Time, in ſeve- 
ral Places, eſpecially the Hands and Feet. 'The Figures are 
as big as Life, and N:obe much bigger. Theſe, together 
with the Gladiators now in the Tri at Florence, were 
dug up without the Porta S. Jobannis. Pliny, in his Hip. 
' Nat. Lib. XXX/ T1. c. $ ſays, that it was not known whe- 
ther the Group of Niobe and her Children, in the Temple 
of Apollo Sofianus, at Rome, was the Work of Praxiteles or 
Scopas ; but we have no Certainty that this Niobe, in the 
Villa Medica, 1s the very Original mentioned by Pliny ; 
much leſs can we form any Judgment of the Skill of theſe 
Sculptors from this Performance. And though Pliny had 
been more particular in his Deſcription, and his Account 
had exactly correſponded with the Niobe of Medicis, yet the 
Point could not have been thence abſolutely determined ; 
many Copies having, doubtleſs, been made from one ad- 
mired * and, at preſent, not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from it, eſpecially as the latter may poſſibly be loſt, The 
mythological Fable of the Puniſhment inflicted on Niobe, for 
her Ambition, is related in the 6th Book of Ovid's Meta- 


"0 | | 
The Villa Montalta, built by Sixius V, when he was Car- 
dinal, has loſt a good deal of its Beauty, ſince it was ſold in 
1696 to Cardinal Negroni; the Garden, however, is ſtill 
decorated with elegant Walks, and ſome Water-works. In 
the Fountain near the great Canal, is the Statue of Neptune, 
by Bernini; and, contiguous to it, Apollo and Mercury. Round 
the principal Court of this Palace, which ftands in the Cen- 
ter of the Garden, are great Numbers of antique Urns in 
Terra Gotta ; and, in the open Gallery, on the Ground-floor, 
are two Conſular Statues of Marcellus and Marius, fitting in 
their Curules, or ivory Chairs; which, according to the Greek 
$5. EC Inſcrip- 


Inſcription upon them, were cut by Apollonizs. Among o- 
ther — Curioſities in the wh are the Goddeſs Nz- 
nia, in Marble; alſo, the Buſts of Geta, Severus, Druſus, 
&c, In the other Palace erected by Sixtus V, while he 
filled the Papal Chair, is a Variety of excellent Paintings, 
together with ſeveral marble Statues and Buſts ; and, in a 
Vault contiguous to it, is the Skin of the Horſe on which 
he uſed to ride, ſtuffed. | 
The Villa belonging to Prince Pamfli (which is alſo 
called Belreſpiro on Mons Faniculus, without the Porta Au- 
relia, or S. Pancratii, is one of the fineſt in Rome, and e- 
ven delightful in Winter, its Walks and little Groves con- 
fiſting intirely of Ever-greens. Here is a Mall four hun- 
dred and fixty common Paces in Length, a ſpacious open 
Place for Caroufals, and a Wood conſiſting of Pine-trees, 
in which are great Numbers of Deer. In a circular Area, 
before the north Front of the Palace, are the Buſts of the 
twelve Cz/ars, under each of which is an antique Bas-Re- 
hef of Marble : The Water which continually plays out of 
the Wall between each Buſt, renders the Place, in Summer, 
very cool and pleaſant. Towards the South is the Flower- 
arden, and at the End of it a large Fiſh-pond, near which 
is a Statue of Alexander the Great: In this Palace were for- 
merly ſome ſcarce Antiques in Sculpture; as the Heads of 
Nerva and Tullia, the Statue of an Hermaphrodite, and the 
Monument of Diadumenianus, a Son of the Emperor Seve- 
+us Macrinus ; but theſe were, ſome Years ſince, preſented 
to the Albani Family: Befides theſe, ſome fine Paintings 
have been carried from hence for the Embelliſhment of the 
Pamfili Palace in this City; but, notwithſtanding this, a cu- 
rious Spectator may ſtill meet with ſufficient Entertainment. 
Before the Houſe are the Statues of Antoninus Pius, Hercu- 
tes, and an Fg yptian Idol. | . 
The Outſide of the Palace is decorated with a Variety of 
curious Bas-Reliefs, Buſts, and Statues; particularly over 
the grand Entrance, are the Buſts of Vitellius and Claudius; 
and, in the firſt Chamber, are the Statues of Seneca, Venus, 
and Diana; the Buſts of Tiberius, Claudius, and Veſpaſian; 
alſo a modern one of Innocent X, and a Bacchanal, painted 
by Giulio Romano. On the left Hand is the private Chapel, 
in which is an Altar- piece, 3 the Virgin Mary, 
painted by Michael Angelo CO. In the * 
Am- 
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Chamber are a ſine large Urn of Oriental Alabaſter, the 
Statues of a Veftal Virgin and Mar/yas, with two ſmall, 
but extremely beautiful Pillars of Oriental Jaſper ; upon one 
of which is repreſented the Head of Titus, and on the other 
that of Domitian. The third Chamber is embelliſhed with 
fine Pillars of green, black, and brown Marble, with the 
Statues of Julia Auguſta and Pub. Clodius; a coſtly Table 
of inlaid Gems; ſeveral Portraits, by Giorgione; Neah's 
Ark, painted by Baſſano. In the fourth Chamber, on a 
tine able of inlaid Gems, ſtands a curious Vaſe with its 
Cover, both of Porphyry ; here are alſo marble Statues of 
Bacchus, Julia, Apollo, and Faunus ; the Fable of Anare- 
meda, in Bas-Relief, a Piece very highly valued ; Porphyry 
Buſts of Brutus and an old Woman, ſaid, by ſome, to be 
the Goddeſs Mænia, and, by others, a Sibyl ; three Portraits 
of the Virgin Mary; one by Raphael, another by Pe- 
rugine, and the third by Guide; and another of a young 
Lady, called Beatrix, of the Houſe of Venci, who was be- 
headed for Parricide : This Piece was the laſt Performance 
of Scipione Gaetano ; the Maſſacre of the Children of Beth- 
lebem, by that celebrated Painter, Pietro da Cortona; the 
utter Demolition of the City of Caſtro, in the Time of Pope 
Innocent X, for murthering their Biſhop, by Mola, and a 
Charity, by Guercino, were formerly in the 6fch Apartment, 
but have ſince been carried to the City. Here are alſo five 
Paintings, by 70h. Manciola, a Fleming, which repreſent 
the principal Feſtivals and Diverſions at Venice; alſo, the 
Apprehending of Chri/t in the Garden on the Mount 6f O- 
lives, by Cav. Lanfranchi : Which is one plain Proof, a- 
mong others, of the Want of due Attention to Proprie 

in the Arrangement of Paintings, and the Subjects they 
exhibit for the Decoration of the Lalian Palaces. In the 


round Hall are two Cannons, caſt at Venice, with the Sta- 


tues of Diana, Adonis, a Gladiator, and the Buſts of Fauſti- 
na, Severus, Galba, and Julius Cæſar. EIN 

In the firſt Apartment of the upper Story, are the Pictures 
of Cain killing his Brother Abel; a Charity, by Valentine, a 
Native of France; and a Faina or Marten, cut in Marble, 
by Bernini. In the ſecond Apartment are a large Piece, re- 
preſenting a Storm and Shipwreck, by Montagne or Tem- 
pefta; a marble Buſt of Julia, the Daughter of Auguſtus ; 
Heads of the Conſul Marius, the Emperors Marcus Aureli- 
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us and Nerva, the only one of the latter in Rome, with a 
ſmall Statue of Bacehus in red Oriental Marble. In the 
third Apartment are three Battle-pieces, one painted by Au- 
tonio Valle, and the other two by Manciola. On the Ciel- 
ing is a naked Yenus in her Car drawn by Doves, from the 
curious Pencil of Sacchi : But the late Prince of Pamfili had 
the Nudity of the Goddeſs covered by a thin Drapery, as alſo 
the Statues covered with Plaiſter, in order to render them leſs 
offenſive to Modeſty. 'Theſe Amendments were made by the 
Inſtigation of the Jeſuits, who endeavoured to gain this 
Prince intirely to their Party : But his Zeal was but of a 
ſhort Continuance, the Prince, ſoon after, reſolving to have 
Things put on the old Footing ; and, accordingly, a ſecond 
Alteration began, which was eaſily made in ſome Pieces, 
but proved of great Diſadvantage to others. From a like 
Kind of Delicacy, the Venus a Belles Fefſes, not far from the 
Corps de Logis at Verſailles, ſuffered very conſiderably. This 
Statue, originally formed out of one intire Block of white 
Marble, repreſented the Goddeſs naked ; but a Dra 
was added to it, that it might no longer offend the Mod 
ty of Madame de Maintenon, by which Means ſome Pieces 
were broken off. | 

In the third Apartment of the Villa Pamfili are, a Statue 
of Flora, by Algardi; an antique Grecian Queen, Bacchus 
and. Antinous ; as alſo ſome Groups, repreſenting Boys at 
Play, by Algard:; and a beautiful Table inlaid, 

n the fourth are ſome excellent Paintings, by Baſſano; 


the River Nile, in Eg yptian Marble; a marble Head of Pa. 


pirius, and a Table of Lumachella. 

The fifth and laſt Apartment contains two Portraits, 
by Paolo Veronęſe; a Piece, repreſenting Taddeo Zuccaro's 
whole Family, by himſelf, with ſome other curious Paint- 


ings ; the Buſts of Valerian, Vaſpaſſan, Demitian, and Mam- 


mæa, with an antique Statue of a Præſſca, or one of thoſe 
Women hired to weep at Funerals. | 

Among the Statues on the Ground-floor, are thoſe of 
Cybele 3 a Lion, Diana, Hercules, one of the Muſes, 
an Hermaphrodite in a ſtanding Attitude, and a marble 
Group of Jacob wreſtling with the Angel, by Cav. Algardi; 
who alſo made the brats Statues of Pope Innocent X, of the 
Pamfili Family, and the celebrated Denna Olympia Mailda- 
chini, his Holineſs's Siſter-in-Law, and Grand-mother to 
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ty Pamfili, Prince of Carpinetti and Belvidere, 
pI. Benedict — . In another Place 


2 23 Titus, and Dia- 
T charming Villa is upwards of five Jralian Miles in 


| Circumſerence, and was laid out, together with the Palace, 


after a Deſign of the Cavalier Mgard:; a more particular Ac- 
count of it may be ſeen in a reatiſe, intitled Le Statue e 
Vedute della Villa Panfilia intagliate, Ic. The Paolina Aque- 
duct, paſſing through it to the Via Aureliana, is 28 on- 
veniency for ſupplying its Water- works. 

In 1717, Chrdinal Giovanni Patrizio built a fine Villa 


| without the Porta Pia, to which belong very pleaſant Walks, 


with a commodious Palace of elegant Architecture, in which 
is one Chamber painted in Form of a Grotto: The upper 
are embelliſhed with a great Variety of Copper- 
tes and fine Paintings ; among the latter are the Battles 

of — and Leipſic, done on Canvas. 
The Villa belonging to the Duke of Stroxai, on the Monte 
Viminali, is very well worth ſeeing, for its fine Walks and 
Statues : Among the latter are two modern Pieces; one re- 
preſenting Adam and Eve, and the other a ſmall neat Statue 

of St. Laurence, by Cav. Bernini. 

One capital Defe& in the Halian Gardens is, that their 


Walks ur 10 andy and not properly gravelled, as in o- 
_ Countries: But this is in ſome Meaſure compenſated 


«br woatr_e and there free from artificial Improve- 
—_ for to difplay her Beauties ; for forced Re- 


_ gular — preſented to the Eye, muſt prove diſ- 


le: And hence it is, that the Gardens and Walks 
in Holland yield no laſting Entertainment. The Magnifi- 
cence in the 9 of Verſailles ſtrikes the Mind with A- 
Koniſhment at the firſt View ; and the French, when th 
ſhew them, may very well ay, « That their Monarch is 
« the only Prince who can force Nature.” But theſe arti- 
ficial Elegancies, and forced Decorations, ſoon cloy; and 


for this Reaſon, moſt People prefer * where Art and 


Nature are mutually blended. 
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An Account of TIVOLI, FRESCATI, c. and the Parts 
adjacent ta ROME. | 
OME lies in a very pleaſant, but thinly inhabited 
R Country; a Circumitance common to it with the reſt 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State; the melancholy Conſe- 
of the Rigour of the legiſlative Power, the frequent 
0 in the Papal Families, whoſe only Aim is to in- 
rich themſclves ; the Want of Trade, and the Swarms of 
Monks and other Eccleſiaſtics. Between Nome and Tivoli, 
are the fineſt Plains, but deſtitute of Towns or Villages; 
ſo that during the Harveſt, the Peaſants of Viterbo, Peru- 
gia, and the mountainous Part of St. Perer's Patrimony, re- 
tire thither to help the few wretched Inhabitants to get in 
their Corn. What gives this Country a more melancholy 
Aﬀpe than it really merits, is the Inhabitants retiring from 
the Plains to the mountainous Parts, on Account of the cool 
ſalubrious Air. r 
Freſcati is ſituated on the Brow of a Mountain, about 
twelve Italian Miles from Rome. In the Way thither, are 
the Ruins of the Claudian AqueduR, of the Es 
lienus's Villa, and of the Tomb of Alexander Severns, in 
which was lately found the Coffin of that Emperor, at pre- 
ſent depoſited in the Capitol; and, in the Coffin, the famous 
Urn, now in the Barbarinian Library. Freſcati ſtands on 
the Spot where the ancient Tx/culzm was ſituated, and de- 
rives its Name from the Arbors, or Tabernacles of Laurel, 
built by the Inhabitants of Tſculum, when their City was 
demoliſhed in the Pontificate of Pope Celzftine III, A. D. 
1191. The agreeable Situation of this Place induced feve- 
ral Perſons of Diſtinction to fix here their Country Reſi- 
dence, who have not only ſeveral ſplendid Palaces and 
Gardens, but alſo elegant Water-works ; it is therefore ſur- 
prifing that ſome Travellers have ſpoken ſo contemptuouſiy 
of thoſe Villa's. 
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In the ſhort Deſcription I purpoſe to give of them, I ſhall 
begin with the Villa 4/debrand;,. or the Belvidere, remark- 
able for its fine Water-works. They form a Kind of Thea- 
tre, and the braſs Globe, ſupported on the Shoulders of 
Atlas, ejects Water on all Sides. Near this Statue are a 
Lion and a Tyger fighting, and the Water, ſpurting from the 
Mouth and Noftrils of the latter, exactly imitates the Snarl- 
ing and Hiſſing of that Creature, when enraged. The 
— of Water, ejected perpendicularly in the Center of 
the Fountain, riſes to the Height of ſeventy- four Palms, 
and cauſes an uncommon Noiſe, reſembling that of Gra- 

nadoes and Rockets, Here is a Faunus, or Polyphemus (be- 
ſides ſeveral other Statues and Bas-Reliefs) playing on one 
of the ancient paſtoral Pipes, conſiſting of ſevera} unequal 

Reeds; and a Centaur blowing a Horn, ſaid to be heard at 

the Diſtance of four Italian Miles. The Water that ſupplies 

theſe elegant Works is brought hither from a Spring fix 

Tralian Miles diſtant. In the arched Hall is Mount Parna/- 

Jus, with Apollo, the Muſes, and Pegaſus ; the Muſic of this 
Choir proceeds from an artificial Cuckoo and an Organ, 

with. Variety of Stops, and played upon by the Water; as 

is alſo another before the Theatre. The Keys of theſe In- 

ſtruments are touched by little braſs Studs fixed in a Cylin- 

der, which is moved in a progreſſive Rotation by a Caſcade 

of Water. At the Side of Parnaſſus are the Statues of Co- 

rinna and Sappho, and the chief Adventures of Apollo paint- 

ed in Freſco on the Walls. The Pavement of the Saloon 1s 

compoſed of little Stones curiouſly connected, repreſenting 

Flowers and Birds; and, in the Center is a Hole, over 

which a light Globe is kept in a perfect Equilibrium, at the 

Diſtance of a Span from T Floor, merely by a ſtrong Guſt 

of Air forced up by the Water. The Caſcade conſiſts of ſix- 

ty- five Steps, and on the Sides are Tortoiſes, Dolphins, and 

other aquatic Animals, cut in Stone, and ſpouting Water 
at each other. In the Garden, near the End of the Caſcade, 

is an excellent Wilderneſs, decorated with ſhady Walks, 

The Cielings of the Apartments of the Palace are painted 

in Freſco, by d. Arpino. This Villa belongs, at preſent, to 

the Prince Pamfili, but, to avoid expenſive Viſits, he {ſeldom 

reſides here. {ed 

The Palace of Horatius Falconeri, at Freſcaii, has a beau- 

tiful Fagade. Under the Aitar of the Chapel belonging to 


this 
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this Palace, is the Skeleton of Alexis Falconeri, whoſe Bones 
were cleaned with Lime, and depoſited in a white Shroud, 
and a Monument erected to his Honour, over-againſt the 
beatified Juliano, of the ſame Family. The Apartments 
are decorated with ſeveral good Paintings, and afford a very 
agreeable Proſpect. 

The Villa — . belongs to the Borgheſe Family, and, 
when Pope Paul V. reſided at Monte Dragene, the Cardinal 
Princes and Ambaſſadors who required an Audience of his 
Holineſs, were generally lodged at Taverna. The Berghe/e 
Family, at preſent, generally ſpend the Autumn and Winter 
here, the Air being reckoned more healthful than that at 
Monte Dragone. 

Some Idea may be formed of the Magnitude of this Pa- 
lace, from the Number of its Windows, which are no leſs 
than three Hundred and ſeventy-four; and, from one of 
them, the Owner has a Proſpect of his own Eſtate, to the 
Amount of ſixty-thouſand Scudi a Year, In the A ents 
are a braſs Buſt of Paul V, and one of white Marble of 
Cardinal Borgheſe ; a {mall wooden Crucifix cut by a Man 
born blind; the Lord's Supper, by Caraccioli; the Victory 
of Michael the Archangel, Perugino ; the Dragon is 
repreſented with a Woman's Head, being copied from the 
Portrait of a certain Lady; the Scourging of Chri/ff, and a 
Madona, by Titian ; together with other valuable Pieces. 
Here is likewiſe an antique Statue of Bacchus, when a Boy; 
the Head is by Bernini, who has made the like Addition 
to twelve other ancient Pieces. One A ent is well 

furniſhed with the Portraits of eminent Perſons. In the 
you Gallery are two large Buſts; the biggeſt is that of 

auſtina, the other of Antonius ; ſeveral Animals, painted 
by Picli, whoſe Pencil produced the large Piece of Orpheus, 
with his Lyre, among the Beaſts. This Gallery opens into 
a fine Portico adorned with Pillars, deſigned by Yignola, 
where, as well as in the little Garden adjoining, are ſeve- 
ral curious Statues, Buſts, and Fountains, Here is a Proſ- 
pect of the Environs of Rome. | 

I cannot here omit the Story of an unfortunate Mother 

and Daughter of the Family of Cenci, whoſe Portraits are 
ſhewn in one of theſe Apartments. The Father of the lat- 
ter was ſuch an abandoned Monſter, that he could not re- 
frain from committing Acts of unnatural Luſt with his Wife, 
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in his D Chamber, and even in her Preſence. He 
likewiſe endeavoured, ſeveral Times, to raviſh her. To put 

a Period to ſuch —_— ſhe had Recourſe to a moſt 
deſperate Method : She concealed, in her Chamber, two 
Ruffians, who were to aſſaſſinate her Father in his Sleep 
but, when the dreadful Moment approached, they were ſeized 
with a ſudden Remorſe of Horror and Guilt, and ſhewed a 
Reluctancy to perpetrate the Murder: Upon this the Daugh- 
ter, in a Tranfport of Rage, ſnatched the Stilletto from the 
Hands of the Aſſaſſins, and plunged it into her Father as he 
flept, who immediately expired amidft a Deluge of Blood. 
This dreadful Cataftrophe happened in the Time of Paul V, 
and, the Mother and Brother being privy to the Defign, they 
were, all three, beheaded before the Caſtle of St. Angelo; 
the Pope ſhewing them no other Favour, though they were 
of a noble Family, than to order ſome Guns to be fired, at 
the Time of their Execution, from the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
as a Signal for his Holineſs to pronounce a Benediction in 
their Behalf : The Daughter died with great Reſolution, and 
her Youth and Beauty drew a Shower of Tears from the 
Spectators. | 

* ie Villa 12 at eee the 

2 a t Garden of Ever- , and, at 

Macs belongs to the Duke 4: Ported It is here, — 
ont a preliminary Treaty with the Gardener, ſcarce poſſible 


to avoid being wetted, more or leſs, by the Water-works. 


The Caſcade in the Wilderneſs is well contrived, and has a 
fine Effect. In the Palace, which affords a noble Prof 

are ten marble Buſts; two Writing- tables, adorned with ſe- 
veral Figures in Florentine Work, beautifully executed; and 
a Night- piece of a Landſcape covered with Snow. 

e reſt of the Villa's of Freſcati, as thoſe of Belpoggio, 
Aua vi va, Arigone, and another belonging to the Duke 4: 
Sora, with ſome others, I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe par- 
ticularly, as Travellers ſeldom have fo much Leiſure, as to 
throw their Time away on common Obje&s. About two 
#alian Miles from Freſcati, ſtood Ciceros Tuſculum ; and, 
on the Road to Marini, the Ruins of the celebrated Gardens 
of Lucullus are ſtill to be ſeen. 

Tivoli hes on a Hill, about eighteen 7:alian Miles from 
Rome; but the Road to it is intirely level. A remarkable 
Brook, called Solfarara, or Solforata, croſſes the mn the 
| ater 


Water of which is intirely white, and emits an offenſive 
ſulphureous Smell, reſembling that from a Mixture and Fer- 
mentation of Lime and Orpiment, in making ſympathe- 
tic Ink. Beyond this you croſs the Anio, or Teverone, which 
has a famous Water-fall at Tivoli: The Inhabitants affirm, 
that their Town was built fix Hundred and forty-one Years 
before Rome; and round their Arms they ſtill retain the an- 
cient Motto, Superbum Tibur, Proud Tibur.” | 
The Senate and People of Tivoli, at preſent, make but f 

a mean Figure; and even their ancient Town is but a very | 
| 

| 


| 
pitiful Hole, the Villa Eſenſe alone excepted, which is ſaid 
to have coſt the Family, whoſe Name it bears, three Mil- | 
lions ; but even this fine Houſe 1s now very much decayed. | 
In this Palace is a Statue of Venus, in the ſame Attitude i 
as that in the Tribuna at Florence, but larger. In the Cha- 1 
is a famous Altar- piece of a Madona, and the Freſco | 
aintings, in the eight contiguous Chambers of the Ground- | 
floor, were done by Fred. Zuccaro, Muziano, and Tempeſta. | | 
Here is a ſmall Group, repreſenting the Nie, and twelve | 
Boys fitting around him. Formerly the Gardens were em- 1 
belliſhed with Fountains, and adorned with the Statues of Li 
| 
; 
| 


Leda, ¶ſculapius, Arethuſa, Pandora, Flora, Pomona, Pe- A 

 gaſus, and Antinons, with the Grotto of Venus, a Sibyl, and | 
others: But their preſent ruinous Condition plainly indi- 
cates the Abſence of the Owner: The greateſt Part of the no 
Water-works, however, are ſtill kept up; for, as they may WH 
eaſily be ſupplied from the Ano, they require no great Ex- n 
pence. The large Baſon, juſt below the Palace, in which is | 
the Statue of a Horſe, furniſhes Plenty of Water. Near this 1 
is a Row of ſome Hundreds of Eagles, Pyramids, Flower- 1 
pots, and the like Figures cut in Stone, which ſtand on Pe- = 
deſtals decorated with good Baſſo-Relievo's of the mytholo- 1 
gical Fables from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and all of them 1 
eject Water. This Row of Figures is ſome Hundred com- 
mon Paces in Length, and an elegant Decoration; at the E. 
End of it is a Ship, with all its Maſts and Rigging, emitting i 
Water from all Parts of it. On a little Eminence, near it, 18 
is a Repreſentation, in Miniature, of ancient Rome, with its | 
Temples, Circus's, Theatres, Obeliſks, Baths, Columns, 
triumphal Arches, and Aqueducts; but, as it is made only * 
of Brick, it is ually fall The Girando- | 1 


ing to Decay 
la, or Dragon- fountain, is — ſeeing, for the great | 
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Quantity of Water, which it throws up to the Height of 
ſeventeen Palms, and the Noiſe it makes in the Fall. The 
Water-Organ, under a fine Structure filled with Baſſo-Re- 
hevo's and Statues, is an elegant Piece of Workmanſhup, 
together with the Caſcade from which the Water precipi- 
tates itſelf without any Steps. In the lower Part of the Gar- 
den he two large Pieces of a Coloſſus, found in this Place. 
Here are alſo Cypreſles of the Height and Thickneſs of a 
well-grown Oak. The Water-works, in general, at Tivoli, 
exceed thoſe at Fre/cati ; but the Proſpect from the latter is 
more charming, Tivoli ſtanding on the Brow of a Hill, by 
which its Proſpect, on one Side, is interrupted. 

In the Market-place, at Tivoli, are erected two large 
Eg yptian Idols, repreſenting 1/s, of Oriental Granate, which 
the Tiburtines brought away, as a Monument of their Victo- 

over the Inhabitants of Vorcia; or, according to others, 

rom Aarian's Villa. Not far from the — of Tivoli, 
on the Left-hand of the Town, as one comes from Rome, 
are the Ruins of the Temple of Ye/a, ſome ſay, the Ti- 
burtine Sibyl, others 1 round which was formerly a 
Gallery, conſiſting of ſixteen Pillars, but now only ten of 
them remain. Ihe Cornice of this Portico is well pre- 

ſerved, and its Baſſo-Relievo's repreſent Feſtoons, - all 
Sorts of Fruits. 'The Pillars — Frizes at the Entrance 
are broken off. 

That Hercules was particularly worſhipped at Tivoli, ap- 
pears from Martial, Epigr. æiii. lib. 1. and from ſeveral 
marble Pieces of Sculpture found there, on which the Prieſts 
af this God are ſtyled Auguſtales Herculanei. Probably his 
Protection was deſired againſt the violent Inundations of the 
Anio, Hercules being accounted the Guardian of dry Land, 

inſt the terrible Attacks of the Water, as Sratius ſuth- 
ciently ſhews, Silwar. lib. 2. 
Among others, Phigius, in Herc. Prodic. p. 396, mentions 
an Inſcription in the Church of St. Vincent, at Tivoli, where 
a Vow 1s made to Hercules, as the Patron of that Place; and 
an ancient Inſcription on Marble, ſtill extant on the Wall of a 
private Houſe, near the Market- place, is to the ſame Purpoſe. 

Hercules Tiburtinus is alſo to be met with in Gruter; and 
Suetonius, in his Life of Caligula, ſtiles Tibur, Urbs Herculi 
facra, a Town conſecrated to Hercules; and, in Strabo and 

Martial, it is called Herculeum. 


Suetonins, 


2941.1 0 21% 


- Suetonius, in his Life of Auguftus, c. 72, ſays, Ex Secefſibus 
fracipue frequentavit Tibur, ubi etiam in Porticibus 
Herculis Templi per/cepe Fus dixit. ** Among his Summer Re- 
e treats he chiefly frequented T7bur, and very often uſed to 
« fit, for the Adminiſtration of ſuſtice, in the Portico's of 
« Hercules's Temple.“ It is probable, that the Cathedral 
of St. Laurence was built on the Spot, where anciently ſtood 
the Temple of Hercules; and that the above-mentioned Ruins 
are thoſe of the Temple of the Tiburtine Sibyl, mentioned by 
Lactantius, lib. 1. Div. Inſtit. c. 6. Decimam, Tiburtem no- 
mine Albuneam, quæ Tibure colitur ut Dea juxta Ripas. Anienis, 
cujus in Gurgite Simulacrum ejus inventum efſe dicitur, tenens it 
Manu Librum. Ihe tenth is the Tiburtine Sibyl, ſtiled Al. 
6e þrmea, who is worſhipped as a Goddeſs at Tibur, cloſe 
« by the Banks of the Auio; an Image of whom is {aid to 
have been found in that River, holding a Book in her 
« Hand,” This ConjeQure is greatly ſtrengthened by the 
Situation of the Ruins, and is further confirmed, from what 
Horace ſays, lib. 1. Od. 7. 


6 Domus Albuneæ reſonantis, 

% Er praceps Anio, & Tiburni Lucus, 

a Albunea's airy Walls, 

© Reſounding with her Water-falls ; 

« And TivodPs delightful Shades, . 

« And Anio rolling in Caſcades. Addiſon. 


So that, probably, the Goddeſs was not ſtyled re/orans, 
from the Oracles ſhe delivered, but from the roaring Noiſe 
of the neighbouring Cataract of the Ano. ; 

Virgil alſo mentions Albunea, to whom, on Account of 
the high Situation of her Temple, or ſacred Grove, he gives 
the Epithet of Alta. 720 

That the Image of this Goddeſs was qug up here, in the 
Villa of Ze, with the Inſcription, S:byiia Albunea, upon it, 
appears from Antoninus Del-Re Autig. Tiburt, Part i. c. 5. 
p. 87. | | 


But, to return to the Temple of Hercules, or the Sibyl, 


at Tivoli : The outer Pillars are, indeed, of Marble, but 
the inner Work only of Brick. In the Niches, or little 
'arched Cavities, are ſome Freſco Paintings ; but from the 
Images of the Virgin Mary, to be met with here, it is evi- 
dent, that the Chri/t:ans had converted this Building — a 

4 Church. 


| 
| 
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Church. From this Hill is a Proſpect, not only of the Ca» 
taract, but alſo of the Spots where the Seats of Horace and 
Catullus are ſuppoſed to have ſtood, The River Teverons 


falls, with ſuch a violent Precipitation, upon a Rock below, 


as to turn the Water intirely to a white Froth, and, by its 
continual Motion, has cauſed very deep Excavations in the 
ſtony Bottom. At the Carmelite Monaſtery, half a League 
further up the Hill, directly facing the Caſcadelle, we are 
entertained with the Sight of another Cataract; but neither 
of theſe is comparable to that of the Rhine, near Schaff hauſen, 
or the Vellena, in the Neighbourhood of Terni. 

How extremely ſalubrious the Air of Tivoli was reputed, 
in ancient Times, appears from Martial, and, particularly, 
Horace, lib. ii. Oayſſ. 6. 


&« Tibur Argeo poſitum Colono, 

« Fit mee Sedes utinam Senectæ, 

% Fit Modus laſſo Maris, & Piarum, 

i „ Militiægue ! | 

© May Tibur, to my lateſt Hours, 
4 Aﬀord a kind and calm Retreat; 

*& T;bur, beneath whoſe lofty Tow'rs 
The Grecians fix'd their bliſsful Seat: 

There may my Labours and my Wand'ring ceaſe, 

There all my Toils of Warfare reſt in Peace.” 


Francis. 


Freſcati is, however, full of Seats and delightful Gar- 
dens, whereas the only Place, worth ſeeing at Tirol is the 
Villa Efer/e ; in Honour of the Founder of which, namely, 
Cardinal Hippolytus, an elegant Poem, in Latin, was written 
by Phigi. 

one is deſirous of amuſing himſelf with old broken 
Walls, and undiftinguiſhable Heaps of Rubbiſh, may find 
abundant Satisfaction at Tivoli, among the Villa's of Adrian, 
Caius Caligula, Syphax, King of Numidia; Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra; Marcus Lepidus, Plautus, Quintilius Varus, Marcus 
Lolius, Mecænas, Ventidius Baſſus, and many more, whoſe 
Names are made Uſe of to ftamp Antiquity on thoſe Places, 
where hardly any Thing now remains of their ancient Gran- 
deur. What Montmartre and its neighbouring Parts are to 
Paris, ſuch is Tivoli to Rome, in reſpect of the great Num- 
ber of Quarries near it; the Stones, dug out of _ 1 
| ve 


have already had frequent Occaſion of mentioning, under 
the Name of * plan or 7. 8 In the 
French Lan ey have an enigmati ying conceru- 
ing — (equally bene Rome — Tivoli 
Q il y plus de Montmatre a Paris, que de Paris a Montmatre, 
There is more of Montmatre at Paris, than of Paris at 
« Montmatire.” | 7 

Four Italian Miles from Tivoli, lies the Lago de Bagni, or 
Selfatara, in which — 1 floatin Uands called 
Jole Natante, perpet agita the Wind; the largeſt 
90 theſe is between fifty 9 ſixty Feet in Circuit ; and _ 
may very eafily puſh them from-the Shore with a Pole. The 
Water of this Lake, and the above-mentioned Rivulet, Sol- 
forata, iſſuing out of it, is impre ated with Chalk and Sul- 

phur; for which Reaſon the Graſs and ſlender Filaments 
on its Banks are covered over with white Incruſtations, ex- 
actly reſembling, both in Form and Colour, the Comfits 
= of Coriander, Aniſeeds, and the like; whence they 
are alſo called Confetti di Tivoli, or Tivoli Comfits, The 
Water of the Lake and Rivulet is ſtill in Reputation for curing 
Conſumptions, Aſthma's, the Itch, Boils, and other cuta- 
neous Diſtempers : As for its medicinal Virtues, in ancient 
Times, beſides the Temple erected here to Hygeia, or the 

- Goddeſs of Health, the Daughter of Aſculapius, the Inſcrip- 
tions mentioned by Pinaroli are ſufficient Evidences. 

The Water of this Lake, according to Strabo, has a very 
ſanative Quality, in curing of Wounds. Pliny, in his Na- 
tural Hiftory, ſays ſomething to the ſame Purpoſe, and 
that the Surface of it is cold, but, at the Bottom, remote 
from the Air, and near the ſubterraneous Heat, cauſed by 
the Sulphur, it is warm. 

Abano, on Account of its Antiquities, is a Place of con- 
ſiderable Reputation, and much frequented by the Reman 
in Spring and Autumn. At the Diſtance of an alian Mile 
from it, is the Ca/tello Gondofr, a favourite Reſidence of Pope 
Clement XI, but otherwiſe has nothing to ſatisfy the Curio- 
ſity of a Traveller. The Abbey of Grotto Ferrata, twelve 
Miles from Rome, is ſaid to occupy the Place of Tuſculum, 
Cicero*s Seat. In the Church of this Abbey are ſeveral good 
Pictures, by Dominichino, and one of the Virgin Mary, faid 


to be painted by St. Luke. 3 
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Petrifactions are not uncommon in the Campania, particu- 
larly ſeveral Kinds of Elephants Teeth and Bones, Pectuncu- 
lite tam tran ſvenſim quam per longum ſtriatæ, Punctunculitiæ 
uni walves ſtriatæ majores, Concha ftriatæ, Conchite læwes, 
Coralium articulatum Ferrantis Imperati, Turbinitæ faſciate, 
Dentales, Tubulite wermiculares, Pectinitæ bivalves, Chami- 
te kwiter, Ic. tranſverſim ftriati Trochi, Purpuræ wentrico- 


fe, Bucardites, fc. | | 


LETTER LV. 
The Remains of Antiquity-at ROME deſcribed. 


SIR, 
Q having given ſo ample a Deſcription of the 


ancient State of Rome, I ſhall not now dwell on that 
Subject, but refer the Curious to R/, Pinaroli, de 


Seine, and other Authors; my View, at preſent, being only 


to give Travellers a ſhort Account of ſuch Remains of An- 
tiquity, as are, at preſent, to be ſeen at Rome, and which 
have not been mentioned in the preceding Letters. 

- The Amphitheatre of Titus has been honoured by Mar- 
tial with a pompous Epigram ; and, though the Injuries 
of Time have greatly defaced it, yet it cannot, even now, 
be beheld without Aſtoniſhment. The whole Edifice is of 
Travartina Stone, and has four Galleries above one another, 
adorned with Pillars of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
poſite Orders. According to Eutropius and Caſſiodorus, five 


* Thouſand, or, if Dio, lib. 66, may be credited, nine Thou- 


ſand wild Beaſts, of various Kinds, were killed, in its Area, 
at the Dedication of it. This grand Structure retained Part 


of its ancient Splendor, in the Time of Paul III, about the 


Vear 15 34, when it conſiſted of eighty Arches, four of which, 
larger than the reſt, ſtood oppoſite one another, at right 
Angles, being the four grand Entrances. Its Circumference 
was a Thouſand fix Hundred and twelve geometrical Feet, 
the external Figure circular, but the Inſide eliptical or oval. 
Titus employed twelve Thouſand Jexwih Captives at the 
Building of it, and expended immenſe Sums upon it. The 


exact Dimenſions of this ſtupcndious Work may be ſeen 


mm 
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in Fitruvias and Lipſius, as alſo in Mais elaborate Trea- 
tiſe de Amphitheatris, where he ſhews, that Amphitheatres, 


built with Stone, were far from being ſo common as is ge- 


nerally imagined ; that, except Rome, Verona, and Capua, 
there was not a City, in all Italy, that could boaſt of one. 
Hiſtorians have often confounded the Words, Amphitheatrum, 
Theatrum, Circus, Stadium, and Arena, — one for another. 
It is evident, indeed, from Tacitus, Annal. iv, that wooden 
Amphitheatres were built in ſeveral Parts of the Raman Em- 
pire; for he relates, in the Place cited, the Fall of one at 
Fidena, not far from Rome, in the Time of Tiberius: This 
Accident was occaſioned by the great Numbers of Specta- 
tors, the Weakneſs of the Materials, and Defect in the 
Workmanſhip ; fifty Thouſand were killed or hurt; or, ac- 
cording to G be, and Suetonius, about twenty Thouſand 
loſt their Lives in that Amphitheatre. 

The wild Beaſts were not, according to the Opinion of 
ſome, kept in the arched Places, under the firſt Row of 
Seats, the Amphitheatres being neither ſpacious enough, 
nor of proper Strength for that Porpeliy but were brought 
from diſtant Places to the Arena, from whence they were 
turned looſe from their Cages. The Amphitheatre at Rome 
is called Coliſes, or Coloeum, rather for its ſurpriſing Magni- 
tude, than from the Coloſſus that ſtood before Nere's golden 
Palace. In the Year 1725 a Plan and Elevation of this ſur- 
priſing Structure, begun dy Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Titus, 
was publiſhed at the Hague, in a large Folio, with ſeveral 
Copper- plates, by Carlo Fontana ; from whence it appears to 
be five Hundced and fixty-four Feet in Length, four Hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſeven in Breadth, and one Hundred and forty 
in Height; the Length of the Arena two Hundred and ſe- 
venty-three, the Breadth one Hundred and ſeventy- three, 
and the external Citcumference of the whole Building, one 
Thouſand five Hundred and ſixty- ſix Feet. A great Quan- 
tity of Stone has been tak n from this ancient Structure, for 
the Building of the Palaces of Farne/e, St. Mark, and the 
Cancellaria; but ſome pretend, that theſe Stones were onl 
ſcattered and ſeparated from the Building, by Storms of 
Rain, Tempeſts, or Earthquakes, not one of them being 
taken from the Edifice itſelf. But, be this as it may, the 
Area is now overgrown with Graſs and Weeds, and not the 
leaſt Care taken to keep it in Repair. 

Vol. III. K 
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In moſt of the Stones on the Outſide of this Amphithea- 
tre, are Holes of three or four Inches Diameter. Some are 
of the Opinion, that, when the Popes reſided at the Lateran 
Palace, Markets and Fairs were held here, and that theſe 
Holes were made in the Walls by the Chapmen, for fixing 
their Booths or Stands; but there is a ſtrong Objection 
againſt this Opinion, as the Holes are made at fo great 
Height, that they could not be of Uſe on ſuch Occaſions : 
Others imagine theſe Holes were made when the Edifice 
was firſt built, and that the Iron Cramps and Braces, for 
binding the Stones together, were inſerted in them, and 
faſtened with melted Lead. 'This Method of binding Stones 
together is mentioned by T hucydides, lib. iv. and Vitruvius, 
2 zi, cap. 8; and the Marquis Maſei obſerved Holes, of 
the ſame kind, not only in the triumphal Arch at Sa, but 
even in the Stones of Edifices which had remained untouch- 
ed; and on applying the Chiſſel, in order to ſeparate them, 
he found Iron Braces faſtened with Lead, which could not 
but confirm him in his Opinion of the Uſe of theſe Holes. 
Whether, during the many Ravages the City of Rome has 
undergone, the Enemy thought proper to carry away the 
Lead and Iron; or whether the poor Herdſmen, whoſe Cat- 
tle uſed to feed near this Place, for Want of other Employ- 
ment, took the Trouble of forcing them out; is not eaſily 
determined. Caffrodorus (lib. iii. 31.) indeed informs us, 
that, ſo early as the Time of Theodorus, it was found neceſſa- 
ry to decree Puniſhments for thoſe who ſhould ſteal the Lead 
ard Iron from the Walls of ancient Structures. 

According to the moſt exact Computation, the Number 
of Spectators this Amphitheatre could contain, did not ex- 
ceed thirty-four houſand, excluſive of thoſe in the upper 
Gallery; I cannot therefore imagine, why ſome Authors 
ſhculd endeavour to impoſe ſo flagrantly on their Readers. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in his fixteenth Book, ſays, that eigh- 
ty ix Thouſand Perſons fitting, and twenty Thouſand ſtand- 
ing, might have a full View of the Sports exhibited in this 
Ar phitheatre. The ſame Author, /:b. xwi. cap. 16, calls 
this Edifice a prodigious Amphitheatre, built of Tiburtine 
Stone, to a Height almoſt beyond the Reach of the human 
Exe. Fx 

Petwixt the Amphitheatre and the triumphal Arch of 
Conſtantine the Great, is a Pillar, which, on the Account of 
the 
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the Water ſpringing out of it like a Fountain, is called Me- 
ta fudans, and ſeems to have been intended for the Uſe of 
the People when heated at the Games ; but this Fountain 
appears, from a Paſſage in Senecas Letters, to have been in 
being even ſo early as the Time of Nero. It has been ſeve- 
ral Times repaired, though, at preſent, it makes but a mean 


Appearance. 
The tripmphal Arch of Conſtantine the Great ſhews that 
Sculpture, even in that Emperor's 'Time, which was above 
a hundred Years before Rome fell under the Power of the 
barbarous Nations, was greatly declined. Nor are the Me- 
dals, ſtruck, ſince the Time of Caracalla, comparable to thoſe 
of the Emperors who flouriſhed before him. Hence the 
Beauty of ſome Pieces in this triumphal Arch incline me to 
think, that they are the Works of an earlier Date, and be- 
longed to ſome other ancient Monument, perhaps to the 
triumphal Arches of Trajan or Domitian. That, at leaft, 
ſome of the Baſſo-Relievo's, now on Conſtantinè s Arch, were 
originally on that of Trajan, cannot be doubted, together 
with the eight mutilated Statues, whoſe Heads, according 
to Paulus Jovius, Lorenzo de Medicis privately broke oft, 
and conveyed to Florence. This Arch ftands in the Via 
Appia, at the Junction of the Celian and Palatine Mounts; 
under the main Arch are theſe Words, Liberatori Urbis.” 
« To the Deliverer of the City.” And on the other Side, 
4 Fundatori Duetis.” To the Author of public Tran- 
&« quillity.” The Baſſo-Relievo's on this and other trium- - 
phal Arches at Rome, are treated of in a large Wok, in- 
titled, Admiranda Romanarum Antiquitatum ac ceteris Sculptu- 
re Veſtigia anaglypho Opere elaborata, Fc. imbelliſh-d with 
eighty-three Copper-plates, by Pietro Santi Barteli, and il- 
luſtrated with learned Obſervations, by Gov. Pietro Bellori. 
There is alfo another Treatiſe, intitled, FYeteres A-cus Au- 
guſtorum Triumphis infignes ex Reliquiis que Rome adhuc ſu- 
perſunt, Ic. by Bellori, and fifty-two Copper-plates, by Bar- 
| toli, publiſhed at Rome in 1690, which may alſo be con- 
S ſulted. With Regard to Con/tantine's triumphal Arch, a 
Work called Ba//i-Reliewi antichi nell' Arco di Conſtantino, c. 
by Piccioni, ſhould be particularly conſidered. 


The Way from hence, over the Campus Vaccinus, to the 1 
f Capitol, leads through the triumphal Arch of Titus Veſpa- | 
ff fan, which is in very good Condition, and has, on that | 
. K 2 Side 
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Side facing the Col/eum, an Inſcription, from whence it 
inly appears, that it was erected on the Death of the 
mperor. This ſuperb Piece of Antiquity conſiſts only of 
a ſingle Arch, on which is repreſented, in Baſſo-Relievo's, 
the River Jordan, the golden Candleſtick with ſeven Branches, 
the Tables of the Law, two Jubilee Trumpets, the Table 
of Shew-bread, and other Utenſils of the Temple at 7e- 
ruſalem ; from whence ſome Light may be thrown on the 
Fewiſh Antiquities, as is ſhewn at large by Reland, in a 
#4 particular Treatiſe, publiſhed at Uzrecht in 1717, intitled, 
— De Spolits Templi Hierofolymitani in Arcu Titiano Rome con- 
| ſpicurs, This Triumph is alſo celebrated in another Inſcrip- 
tion found at Rome, which, in all Probability, formerly be- 
longed to this Arch. | 

| The triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, in the Campus Vaccinus, is ſituated near the back 
Front of the Capitol. It conſiſts of three Arches, com- 

ſed of Grecian Marble; and, notwithſtanding all the In- 
Juries it has ſuſtained, ſtill exhibits ſome curious Specimens 
of ancient Workmanſhip. 

To theſe two Princes, and Julia Auguſta, Wife of Sep- 
timius, the Bankers and Dealers in Oxen erected another 
Arch, near St. George's Church, in the Forum Boarium, ſo 

| called, according to Tacitus, in Annal. lib. xii, and Li 
= lib. xxxi:, from the brazen Figure of an Ox, which for- 
merly ſtood here: On it are repreſented Septimius and his 
Wite oſſering Sacrifice; and, in another Part, Marcus Au- 
relius Antoni tus performing the ſame Ceremony. 

The triu nphal Arch of Galienus is intirely deſtitute of 
Ornam nt, and is now called / Arco de S. Vito, — a Church 
of that Name in its Neighbourhood. | 

In the Fcrum Romanum, or, as it is now called, the Cam- 
pus Vaccinus, beſides the Remains of 'Temples, of which I 
ſhall give an Account in the Sequel, is one of the largeſt 
Ba ons, or Vaſes, of a ſingle Piece of Granate, that ever 
was found in Rome; it is of a circular Figure, and twenty 
Reman Feet in Diameter: Some conjecture, that it was uſed 
in the ancient Baths ; but, at preſent, it only ſerves as a 
Water.ng-trough for Sheep and Oxen. | 

ere 13 alſo ſhewn the Place where the Lake or Chaſm 
's ſaid to have been, into which Marcus Curtius, accord- 


ing to the known Fable, leaped, in order to free his Coun- 
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try from a Peſtilence : But even in Ovid's Time, no Veſti- 


ges of it remained, as evidently appears from the fixth Book 
of his Faſti. 

The Campus Martius began at the Area before the Ro- 
tunda; but how far it extended, according to the preſent 
Situation of the Streets and Houſes, Antiquarians differ ve- 
ry conſiderably. 

The Circus Maximus was ſituated between the Palatine 
and Aventine Mounts, and was of ſo large an Area, that, 
according to Pliny, Lib. XXXY1. c. 15, two hundred and 
fixty thouſand Perſons could fit in it, and conveniently ſee 
the Spectacles and Diverſions exhibited there. At preſent, 
this Area reaches from the Church of St. Anaſtaſia to that 
of St. Gregory, but contains only Fields and Gardens. Up- 
on digging about a Foot and a Half in this Place, one-eomes 
to a Kind of Pavement as ſmooth and compact as if it were 
of caſt Metal. The Emperors could, from their Palace on 
Mount Palatine, ſee the — in this Circus. 

The Circus of Antoninus Caracalla is ſtill viſible, near 
the Church of St. Scbaſfiano, in the Via Appia; and near it is 


a ſquare Building called II Spogliatore, or Spoliarium, where 
formerly the Champions who entered the Lifts in the Cir- 
4 their Attendants, uſed to dreſs and undreſs them 


cus, an 
ſelves; and whither ſuch as were killed or wounded in the 
Combats were carried. 

The moſt perfect Remains of the Cloaca Maxima, or large 
Common-ſewer built by Targuinius Priſcus, are on the left 
Hand near the Temple of Janus Quadrifrons, in the Forum 
Boarium. It was ſixteen Feet in Breadth, and twelve in 


Height, and ſeveral other Drains emptied themſelves into 
it. That ſuch Conveniencies greatly contributed to the 


Healthfulneſs of the Air, is beyond Diſpute; but whether 
an Advantage alſo accrued to the public Treaſury from them, 
as ſome pretend, is not ſo certain. They ſay, that the Soil 
or Ordure was annually fold for a thouſand Talents to the 
Peaſants for manuring their Gardens and Vineyards. But 
I ſhould rather chuſe to believe Diomſus of Halicarnaſſeus, 
who ſays, that when the Sewers were neglected to be pro- 
perly cleanſed beyond the proper Time, it could not be 
done under an Expence of a thouſand Talents. Pliny, Lib. 
AXXPT. c. 1, fays of the Cloacz, or Common-ſewers, Ope- 
rum onnium dictu maximum, Jes Montibus atque Urbe en- 
3 
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fili ſubterque navigata : ** Theſe, of all public Works, 
are the greateſt and moſt ſurpriſing, being cut through 
Hills, and under the very Foundations of the City.” 
And LiPE. Cap. XV, he adds, theſe Vaults were ſo ſpaci- 
ous, that a large Cart, loaded with Hay, might convenient- 
ly paſs through them. 

One of its Paſſages is carried under the Church of St. 
Stefano alle Carozze, and through the Garden of Signior 
Tiberio Genci, into the Tiber. In this Garden, ſome Years 
ago, was found a Piece of black Slate, now made into a 
Table; which, for its extraordinary Size, being twenty- 
two Spans in Length, and five and a Half in Breadth, 1s 
valued at a hundred Scudi. In the Gallery of the Garden 
is a Mark, with an Inſcription, ſhewing how high the Wa- 
ter of the Tiber roſe in the Year 1686. From this Place is 
the beſt Proſpect of the Remains of the ruined Bridge, called 
Pens Senatorius. With Regard to the Inundations of the 
Tiber, which, in all Ages, have done ſuch confiderable Da- 
mage to the City of Rome, Lanciſi, the Pope's Phyſician, is 
of Opinion, that they proceed from the following Cauſes : 
I. The Force of the Sea repelling the Influx of the River. 
2. The ſtrong and continual South-winds. 3. The Ob- 
ſtructions at the Mouth of the River. 4. The great Num- 
ber of Bridges built upon it, whereby the Current is ob- 
ſtructed. 5. The Ruins of ſeveral Bridges and other Build- 
ings, the Stones of which have fallen into the Tiber, and 
rendered the Bottom of the River very unequal. 6. The 
great Number of Mills erected on it; and, 7. The Tenaci- 
ty obſerved in the Water of the Tiber. 

The Columna Antonina, which ſtands in the Piazza di Co- 
lenna, is a hundred and eighty-five Feet high, and embel- 
liſhed with Bas Reliefs, repreſenting the principal Actions of 
Marcus Aurelius. This Column is thirty-five Feet higher 
than that of Trajan: Within it are Stairs winding in a ſpiral 
Line, the Light being admitted through fifty-two ſmall 
Windows, and conſiſt of hundred and ninety Steps, which 
lead to a ſquare Gallery ſurrounded with iron Baluſtrades, 
from whence there is a moſt delightful Proſpect. About 
Fourteen Feet above this Gallery, is a Statue of St. Paul 
fourteen Palms in Height, and of gilt Braſs, erected by 
Pope Sixtus V, who alſo repaired the whole Column, and 


cauſed ſeveral Inſcriptions to be cut on the Pedeſtal. A 
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In 1670, a Piece was ſtruck off by Lightning from one 
of the Bas- Reliefs on this Pillar; but it was ſoon replaced. 
This whole Column conſiſts of no more than twenty-eight 
Pieces, whence an Idea may be formed of the enormous 
Size of the Stones. The Figures on the upper Part of the 
Column are larger than thoſe on the lower; and are theonly 
Piece of Antiquity where the Rules of Perſpective, with 
which the Ancients were but a little acquainted, have been 
obſerved. Montfaucon has inſerted a great many of its Pas- 
Reliefs in his Antiquit? Expliqut, Tom. IV. P. I. But the 
fulleſt Account of this Pillar is in a Treatiſe, intided, La 
Colonna di Marco Aurelio, &c. The Plates were executed by 
Bartoli, and the ſhort Notes written by Bellori. 

From the Bas-Reliefs on this Column, which exhibit, a- 
mong other Things, ſome Circumſtances relating to the 
Marcomannian War, it may be juſtly concluded, that this 
Monument was not erected to Auteninus Pius, but to Mu- 
cus Aurelius. This Error, however, which was not a little 
confirmed by the Inſcriptions of Pope Sixtus V, was cur- 
rently believed, till the Pontificate of Clement XI, in 1704. 
when the genuine Pillar, erected to Antoninus Pius, after his 
Deceaſe, was diſcovered in the Mons Citorius. The Rubbiſh 
and Soil under which this Column was half buried, is a ſuſ- 
ficient Proof that anciently no ſuch Hill exiſted here as the 
Mons Citorius, or Citatorius; and, conſequently, to Icoic 
for the Derivation of its Name among the Romen Antiqui- 
ties, would be a needleſs Enquiry. 'There is, indeed, in 
the Cabinet of M. Fouquet, a copper Medal of the middle 
Size, on one Side of which is the Head of Anteninus, ſur- 


: rounded with a Glory, and this Inſcription, Antoninus Aug. 
7 Pius P. P. T R. P. Co). III. and, on the Reverſe, a Pillar, 
F with this Legend, Felicitas Aug. S. C. from which one 
* would almoſt conclude, that the abovementioned Column 
il was erected in the Life-time of An!oninus Pius; but the Ti- 
11 tle of Diwvus, given the Emperor on the Monument itſelf, in- 
h tirely overthrows any ſuch Conjecture. It is, indeed, poſ- 
8, ſible, that the erecting this Column might have been re- 
1 ſolved on N his Life-time, and a Medal ſtruck upon 
AF the Occaſion ; but it is evident, that the Work was not fi- 
by niſhed till after his Death. It is of red Oriental Granate, and 
&] fixty-ſix Palms and a Half high, its Circumference twenty- 


ſix and Two-thirds, and its Diameter near eight and a Half; 
In i K 4 which, 
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which, reckoning the Roman Palm equal to eight Inches, 


the Height will be forty-four Feet inches, the Cir- 
cumference ſeventeen Feet nine Inches, and the Diameter 
hve Feet eight Inches. | 


This Computation is given us by Yignoli, in his Diſſer- 
tation on this Column, publiſhed at Rome in the Year 1 705. 
The firſt who communicated his Opinion of it to the World, 
was the Chevalier e la Chaufſe, the French Conſul at Rome, 
Anno 1704. And a curious Deſign of it may be ſeen in a 
particular Treatiſe, intitled, Pedi/tallo co i Baſfi-Reliewi e 
1/crizzone della Colonna d' Antenino Pio Iimperatore, Ic. by Fran- 
ceſco Aquila. The Pillar is cylindrical, intirely deſtitute of 
Ornaments, and ſtill lies under a wooden Shed, ſurrounded 
with iron Rails. Its Pedeſtal, which is an admirable Piece of 
Workmanſhip, and well preſerved, is placed under another 
particular Shed by itſelf, and is formed out of a ſingle Block 
of Parian Marble, twelve Feet long, and eleven broad. 

The Bas-Reliefs, on the other Side, repreſent the Apo- 
theoſis of Autoninuc, and his Empreſs Fauſtina, and, alſo, 
Horſe- races. This Pillar, from the Place where it was diſ- 
covered, is commonly called Columna Citoria, or Citatoria. 

The Columna Trajani, or Trajar's Pillar, which is of a 
much larger Diameter, and adorned with Bas-Reliefs of a 
more elevated Kind, and bolder Execution than that of eo 
toninus, makes a ve d Appearance. 'The Beauty 0 
this Column is alſo — y a noble Pedeſtal, = 
ſentinz a Rock, and embelliſhed Trophies of Armour, 
Shields, Se. It ftands in a ſquare Hole, ſeven or eight Feet 
deep, the Sides of which are ſupported by brick Walls, fix 
or eight Feet above the Foundation. 'This evidently ſhews 
the great Elevation of the Ground, and that, by the many 
Ravages and Devaſtations, this famous City has undergone, 
its Situation is raiſed much higher than it was when this 
Pillar was firſt erected. The Bas-Reliefs are carried round 
this Pillar, and from the Bottom to the Top, forming twen- 
ty- three ſpiral Circumvolutions: They repreſent the Expe- 
dition of Trajan againſt Decebalus, King of the Daciaus, 
and contain near two thouſand five hundred Figures, but 
without the leaſt Regard to Perſpective, thoſe in the Rear 
appearing as large as thoſe advanced in the Front, and ſeem 
de raiſed, in order to preſent themſelves the plainer to 
the Spectator's View. The ſpiral Stair-caſe within 1 
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of one hundred and eighty Steps, and receives =. = 
Means of forty-three Windows or Apertures, properly diſ- 

ed. 
Poke Urn, which formerly contained Trajar's Aſhes, and 
was placed on the Top of this Pillar, has been removed, 
and its Place ſupplied by a Statue of Braſs gilt, repreſent- 
ing St. Peter. This Pillar is of Marble, and conſiſts of thir- 
four Pieces only; the Pedeſtal is formed out of a ſingle 
lock; the Baſe conſiſts of eight, the Torus of one, the 
Shaft of twenty-three, and the Capital of one. 

Near this Column are ſeveral Fragments of granate Pil- 
lars; which, by their Bulk, ſeem 8 belonged to ſome 
extraordinary Structure. - | 
The Column before the Church of St. Mary Maggiore, 
has been already deſcribed. 

The Curia Hoſtilia, and Nero's golden Palace, produce 
but few and uncertain Remains, in Monte Celis. 

In a Wall behind the Church of St. Bartholomew, in the 
Piazza Pietra, are eleven beautiful fluted marble Pillars of 
the Corinthian Order, ſuppoſed to be the Remains of the 
Curia, or Palace of Antoninus Pins. 

Ihe Palatia Auguſtorum have been already mentioned in 
the Deſcription of the Farneſe Gardens. 

Of Nervg's Forum, on the ſouth Side of the Qurinal 
Mount, there ſtill remain three Corinthian Pillars and one 
Tower, near the Church of St. Blaſius. 

The Mauſolæum of Auguſtus, in the Strada Peontifici, be- 
hind the Church of St. Rocca, is a circular awe," the 
Area is filled up, and converted into a Garden. In the 
Center of it is a Statue of Auguſtus, and the Outſide of this 
Structure is in good Condition; but the Inſide fo greatly 
decayed, that no Idea can be formed of its ancient Mag- 
nificence. 

- The Remains of the Emperor Severus's Tomb are with- 
out St. John's Gate, on the Road to Fre/cati ; and thoſe of 
the Mauſolæum of Daughter of Q. Creticus Metel- 
tus, and Wife to the rich Craffus, in the Via Appia, beyond 
St. Sebaſtian's Church. The latter reſembles an old de- 
cayed Tower, and is now called Capo di Bowe, from the 
Number of Ox-heads repreſented in Bas-Reliefs on this E- 
difice. When theſe Parts of Italy were the Seat of 1 
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the Enemy often made Uſe of this Tower for a Place of 
Arms, or a Fortreſs. . a | F 

In the Year 1726 was diſcovered, in the Appian Road, a 
ſpacious Sepulchre, belonging to the Freedmen of Auguſtus ; 
curious Accounts of which have been publiſhed by Bran- 
chini, Gori, and Salvini ; moſt of its Antiquities came into 
the Poſſeſſion of Cardinal Albani. | 

On the Side of the Porta, or St. Paul's Gate, is the Py- 
ramid of Caius Ceſtus, one of the ſeven Epulones. This 
Structure, which is built with Bricks, and incruſted with 
Marble, is a hundred and ten Feet high; and each Side of 
the Baſe is eighty- one Feet and a Half. 

At the Entrance of this Pyramid, are two marble Pillars, 
and within, an oblong Apartment, with an arched Roof, 
and a Victory painted in each Corner. A particular Account 
and Deſcription of this Pyramid may be ſeen in Falconjer?s 
Diſſ rtation, annexed to Nardinis Roma Antiqua. 

Not far from hence, towards the City, is the Mons Teſta- 
ceus, or Doliolum, vulgarly called II Teflaceo. This Hill 
conſiſts intirely of the Fragments of broken earthen Ware, 
or Pot-ſherds, brought hither from the City, and is an hun- 
dred and fixty Feet high, and half an Talian Mile in Cir- 
cumference. Some Vintners have lately dug Wine-vaults 
here, and as the Wine is kept perfectly cool in the Summer, 


they have a great Demand for it. 


'The Obeliſks near the Lateran, St. Mary Maggiore, St. 
Maria fopra Minerva, in the Vatican, before the Rotunda, in 
the Piazza Nawona, in the Villa Medicea, in the Villa Mat- 
tei, and others I have already deſcribed. They are all of 
Egyptian Granate, and of ſuch enormous Size, that it is 
not a little ſurpriſing how the ancient Mechanics, who were 
ignorant of the Improvements of latter Ages, could move 
{ach prodigious Maſſes from Place to Place. With regard 
to the Ships and Floats on which they were tranſported 
from Egypt to Italy, Pliny and Suetonius may be conſulted. 
Some of the Learned will not allo ſe Obeliſks to have 
been dug out of the Quarries in one ſingle Piece, but ſup- 
pole the Ancients were poſſeſſed of a Secret, either as it were 
of caſting them, or 5 the Materials into a certain 
Texture, which, being moulded into a proper Form at the 
Place where it was to be erected, was there dried, either 
by Air or Fire ; but, if this had been really the Caſe, how 

- came 


came Heliogabalus's Deſign of erecting a Column of extra- 


ordinary Deſign and Height, with a Stair-caſe within it, to. 


be fruſtrated? For Lampridius tells us, that this Project came 
to nothing, merely for Want of a Block of Granate ſuitable 
to the Emperor's Vanity, 

Some Remains of the Turris Militiæ, where the Empe- 
_ ror Trajan's Guards were ſtationed, are to be ſeen in the 
Convent of St. Catharine of Sienna, on the Quirinal Mount; 
I have already taken Notice of the Tower of Mæcenas, in 
deſcribing the Church of St. Anthony. 

Some Part of the Ruins of the Wall and Stables, built by 
28 Superbus, are ſtill viſible on the E/quiline Mount in 
the Villa Negroni, or Montalta. | 

The Ruins of the warm Baths of Agrippina, Nero's Mo- 
ther, are near the Church of St. Vitalis; and behind the 
Pantheon, or Rotunda, are thoſe of Marcus Agrippa. 

The cold Bath of the Emperor Caracalla was ſituated on 
Monte Aventino ; and it was among the Ruins of theſe Baths, 
that the celebrated Toro Farneſe, or Farneſian Bull, was diſco- 
vered. Several of the Walls and Apartments belonging to 
theſe Baths are ſtill viſible among the Vineyards and Kitchin- 
gardens, Near St. Mary's Church, in the Campo Carlo, 
were the Baths of Paulus /ZEmilius, where there are ſtill vifi- 
ble the Ruins of a circular Gallery of Apartments. The 
Ruins of the Baths of Con/ftaniine the Great are in the Gar- 


den of the Conſtable Celonna, on Mount 2wrinal : Thoſe of 


Trajan's Baths, near St. Priſca's Church, on the Mount A 
ventine; and thoſe of Veſpaſſan, in the Kitchen-garden be- 
longing to the Convent of St. Pietro in Vinceli. Of theſe 
laut, there are ſtill remaining nine Apartments, which ſeem 
to have ſerved for Reſervoirs, and to each of them are ſe- 
ven Doors or Entrances. They are commonly called Le ſet- 
te Sule, The Chambers are not of equal Dimenſions ; but 
the largeſt is above thirty-ſeven Feet long, the Height about 
twelve, and the Breadth about eighteen Feet. On the o- 
ther Side of the Garden are the Ruins of a Palace called Ca- 
/a Flavia, where anciently ſtood the Group of Lacocr, and 
his Sons, mentioned by Pliny the Elder. 'The Freſco Paint- 
ings on the Walls are now ſo greatly decayed, as to be 
ſcarce diſcernable. 

I have already mentioned the Baths of Dzeclefian, in my 
Account of the Church of St. Mary deg Angeli, 
K 6 The 
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The Ruins of Pompey's Theatre, which, according to 
Pliny, would contain forty thouſand Spectators, are now in- 
cloſed in the Or/ina Palace. 

Of the Temple erected to Antoninus, and his Empreſs 
Fauſtina, there ſtill remain ten Pillars of the Corinthian Or- 
der, which belonged to the Portico, and are now before 
the Church of St. Lorenzo in Miranda, on the Forum. 

The Temple of Bacchus is thought to have ſtood near the 
Church of St. Coſanxa. | 4 

Of the Temple of Concord, eight Tonic Pillars of Oriental 
Granate are ftill ſtanding behind the Capitol, towards 
Mount Palatine. It was built as a Monument of the Recon- 
ciliation between the People and Nobility of Rome. 

J have already mentioned the Temple of Hercules, in de- 
{cribing the Church of St. Stephen. 

Near the triumphal Arch of Severus, in the Campus Boa- 
rius, are the Remains of the Temple of Janus Bifrons, which 
was built of Grecian Marble, and in the Form of a large 
quadrangular Tower, with four Portals. ' 

Not far from the Temple of Concord, in the Forum, are 
three Pillars, thought by ſome to be the Remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans, but, by others, that of Julius 
e 


: ar. 

The Temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's Forum, where 
the Front, adorned with fine Bas-Reliefs, is ſtill remaining; 
among which 1s a large one in the Center, repreſenting 
Goddeſs herſelf. | | 

The Temple of Minerva Medicea is fituated on an Emi- 
nence in the Vigna Bentivogli, behind the Church of St. 
Bibiana, and is itil] in good Condition. | 

The Temple of Peace ſtands in the Campus Yaccinus, over- 
againſt the Vigna Farne/e; three detached Parts of which 
roofed, but very ruinous, are ſtill remaining: The Roof is 
divided into ſeveral octangular Compartments, ſaid to have 
been anciently plated over with Gold. It was built by Titus 
Veſpaſiau, on his terminating the Jew: War, and adorned 
with the magnificent Spoils brought from Feru/alom, He- 
redian and Ammianus Marcellinus give an aſtoniſhing Ac- 
count of its Riches, which were ſo conſiderable, that, in 
Commedas's Time, when the Temple was burnt by Light- 
ning, the melted Silver and Gold flowed from it like a Ri- 
valet. This Structure was two hundred Feet in Breadth, 


and 
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and three hundred in Length. Herodian calls it wiyiror x} Kd 
Mug TY w TH Tos ipywr, The largeſt and moſt beautiful 
« Edifice in the whole City.” A Market for Cattle being 
kept here — Friday, the covered Parts of this once ce- 
lebrated Temple are divided, and let out by the Apoſtolic 
Chamber, as Incloſures for Oxen, and other Beaſts. 

The Temples of Romulus and Remus have been mention- 
ed, in deſcribing the Churches of Cſni, Damiani and St. 
Theodoro; and the Pantheon, in my Deſcription of the Ro- 
tunda. | 

The Temple of Saturn formerly ſtood on the preſent Site 
of St. Adrian's Church; but only Part of the Front is now 
remaining. ; 

Some take the Church, now called Madona detta del Sole, 
and dedicated to the Virgin and St. Stephen, to have been 
formerly the Temple of the Sun. The eighteen lofty Pil- 
lars which ſtand in a Row, and are fixed in the remaining 
Brick-work, conſiſt of Grecian Marble. Others ſuppoſe it 
to be the Temple of Hercules; and others again, that of 
Vefta. | | 

. Ruins of the Temple of the Sun, as alſo thoſe of the 

Moon and Venus, are ſtill viſible in the Gardens of St. Maria 
Nuova, The Roofs of the two firſt are contiguous to each 
. - Other, and divided into little ſquare Compartments, which 

probably were once plated over. The Part lying towards 
the Eaſt, is thought to have been dedicated to the Sur, and 
that towards the Weſt, to the Moor. 

In the Notitia Imperii, we are told, that the Number of 
Temples in ancient Rome amounted to four hundred and 
twenty; but now it would be no very eaſy Taſk to aſcertain 
the proper Situation, even of the tenth Part of them. 

I ſhall conclude this Deſcription of the City of Rome with 
obſerving, that whoever would ſee all the abovementioned 
Curiofities, muſt be very induitrious to diſpatch them in 
ſix Weeks, and alſo previouſly furniſhed with proper Infor- 
mation to reap the Advantage propoſed to himfelt oa ſuch 
a Survey. 1 have, therefore, ior the Conveniency of Tra- 
vellers, ſubjoined a Lift of the various Particulars to be met 
with here, according to their natural Situation and Proxi- 
mity; ſo that they may be viewed regularly, and, if poſſible, 
as many as lie conveniently at the ſame Time. 
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Rome is divided into fourteen Niom, or Wards; and, as it 
is natural for a Traveller's Curioſity to carry him firſt to St. 
Peter's Church on the Vatican, I ſhall begin with that Neigh- 
bourhood. | 
I. Rione di Borgo, which contains, 
1. St. Peter's Church. | 
2. The Palace of the Vatican. 
3. The Caſtle of St. Angelo, with the Bridge leading 
to it. a 

4. The Manufactory of Moſaic Work. 
5. The Mint, or La Zecca. 

6. S. Maria Tranſpontina. 
7. S. Maria della Pieta in Campo Santo. 

8. II Palazzo della ſagra Inquiſizione, or the Place of the 

holy Inquiſition. | 
Giardino Ceſio, the Ceſi Gardens. 
Giardino Barbarino, the Barbarini Gardens. 
. S, MicheP Arcangelo. 
. S. Spiritu in Safſia, 
Villa Barbarina. 
II. Rione de Traftevere. 


. 8. Onofrio. 
Palazzo Salviati alla Lungara. 
S. Maria, Regina Cœli. 
Palazzo Farneſe, alla Lungara. 
Villa Pamfilia. 
S8. Pancrazio, fuori della Mura. 
The Fountain of Paul V. on Mount Janiculo. 
S. Pietro Montorio. 
. S. Franceſco, a Ripa Grande. 
. La Dogana nuova di Ripa, or the new Cuſtom-houſe. 
. UGipizio di 8. Michele a Ripa Grande, or St. Mi- 
| chael's Hoſpital. 
12. S. Maria dell' Orto. 
13. S. Maria Traveſtere. 
14. S. Maria della Scala. 
15. 8. Cecilia in Traveſtere. 
16. Villa Benedetti. 
17. Villa Corſini. | | 
$42 | III. Rione 
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15. Villa Farneſe nel Palatino, | 
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III. Rione di Ripa. 


1. 8. Bartolomeo del I. 

S. Stefano alle Carozze, or Madonne Jel Sole. 

. S. Maria Egizziaca, and Pontius Pilate's Houſe. . 
8. Maria in Coſmedia. 

. S. Paolo fuori della Mura. 

SS. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle 3 Fontane. 

S. Paolo alle 3 Fontane. 

Il Monte Teſtaceo. 

Ceſtius's Pyramid. 

10. Il Circo d' Antonino, the Emperor Antoninus's den 
11. S. Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe. 

12. S. Gregorio M. nel Monte Celio. 

13. S. Andrea in Monte Celio. 

14. 88. Giovanni e Paolo. 
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16. S. Maria Liberatrice. 

17. S. Teodoro. 

18. S. Anaſtaſia. 

19. S. Giorgio. 

20. S. Giovanni Battiſta decollato. 


21. Palazzo Savelli, now the Orſini Palace. 
22. S. Sabina. 


23. S. Maria della Conſolazione. 
24. S. Maria in Portico. 

25. S. Giovanni Colabati. 

26, Palazzo Savelli. 

27. S. Bartolomeo. 

28. Villa Caſali in Monte Celio. 
29. Villa Mattei. 


IV. Rione di S. Angelo. 
. S. Catarina de' Funari. 
. Palazzo Mattei. 


I 

2 

3. Fontana di Piazza Mattei, the Fountain in Piazza 
Mattei. 

4 


II Seraglio dell' Ebrei, i. e. the Ghetto, or the Jews 


Quarter. 


5. Palazzo Coſtaguti. 


V. Rions 
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V. Rione della Regola. 


1. I grand' Oſpizio della SS. Trinita, the great Hoſpital 
of the Trinity. 
2. S. Franceſco à Ponte Siſto. 
3. La _ di Ponte Siſto, the Fountain near Sixtus's 
Bri 
4. S. Girolamo della Carita. 


F. Palazzo Farneſe. 


6. Palazzo Pichini. 
Palazzo di Spada. 
II ſacro Monte della Pieta, or the Charitable Corpora 
tion. 


9. IIS. —_— de Napolitani. 


10. S. Bar 
11. S. Maria in Monticelli. 


VI. Rione di Parione. 


1. S. Lorenzo e Damaſo. 
2. Palazzo della Cancellaria, or Palace for State- Offices. 
3. 8. Maria e S. Gregorio in Vallicella. 
4. La Statua di Paſquino, Paſquin's Statue. 
. La Piazza Navona. 
6. 8. Agneſe, in Piazza Navona. 


7. Palazzo Pamfilio, in Piazza Navona. 


8. Palazzo Orſini, late the was di Bracciano's, 
S. Maria dell' Anima. 


9. 
10. Palazzo de Maximi. 
11. Palazzo di Pio. 


VII. Rione di Ponte. 


S. Giovanni Battiſta de Fiorentini a Strada Giulia. 
Palazzo Sacchetti. 

Palazzo Lancellotti. 

S. Maria della Pace. 

II Palazzo Altæmps. 

S. Apollinare, and the German College. 

A oſtino. 

S8. Maria all' Orſo. 

Bancho del Spirito S. or the Bank. 


10. S. Maria del Suffragio. 
11. Palazzo di Pallavicino. 


VIII. Rione 
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VIII. Rione di Trevi. 
S8. Maria della Vittoria. 


S. Suſanna. 


3. Palazzo Barberino alle quattro Fontane. 
4. II Palazzo Pontificio di Monte Cavallo, or the Pope's 


Palace on Monte Cavallo. 


5. SS. Apoſtoli. 


6. 
1 


Palazzo del Conneſtabile Colonna. 


Palazzo Ghigi a Santi Apoſtoli, and the Corſo, 
. Palazzo Pamfilio nel Corſo. 


0 L'Academia di Pittura del Re di Francia, or French 


10, 


Academy of Painting, 
8. Nicolo di Tolentino. 


11. Villa Ludoviſia. 


12. 


La Fontana di Trevi, the Trevi Fountain. 


13. S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio. 


14. La Chieſa della SS. Concezione de? Fratei Capuceini. 
15. II Palazzo di Caroli al Corſo. 


16, 


I7. 
18. 


19 


ere 


Palazzo del Principe Carbognano al Corſo. 
Palazzo di Gualttei. 


Forum Nervz, Nerva's Forum. 
Templum Minervz, the Temple of Minerva. 


IX. Rione di Colonna. 


Villa Borgheſe, fuori di Porta Pinciana, 

Collegium Urbanum de raren Fide. 

S. Andrea delle Fratte. | 

. S. Silveſtro in Capite. 

Palazzo Veroſpi, nel Corſo. 

Palazzo Chiſio al Corſo, 

Curia Innocenziana. 

La Dogana nuova di Terra, the new Cuſtom-houſe for 
landing Goods imported. 


9. Il Seminario Romano, 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


8. Maria ad Martyres, or La Rotonda. 

Colonna di M. Aurelio nella Piazza di Colonna. 

Colonna Antonina di Monte Citorio. 

Curia Antonini Pii. 

8. Maria in Via. | 
X. Riom 
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X. Rione di Campo Marzo. 
1. SS. Ambrogio e Carlo de' Lombardi. 


2. Palazzo Gaetani, al Corſo. 
3. S. Trinita de' Monti. 


4. Piazza di Spagna. 


5. Villa di Medicis. 

6. La Chieſa di Giesh Maria, al Corſo, 
7. S. Giacomo deg] Incurabili. 

8. S. Maria de' Miracoli. 

9. S. Maria di Monte Santo. 


10. S. Maria del Popolo. 


11. La Piazza del Popolo. 

12. Fontana d' Acqua Acetoſa, or the Fountain of mineral 
Water. 

13. Il nuovo Porto di Ripetta. 

14. Palazzo Borgheſe. 

15. Collegium Clementinum. 

16. Villa Ceſi. 

17. Villa del Papa Giulio III. 

18. Villa Giuſtiniani. 

19. Mauſoleo d Auguſto. 


XI. Rione di &. Euſtachio. 


1. Palazzo Giuſtiniano. 

2. S. Luigi de' Franceſi. 

3. Palazzo del Gran Duca di Toſcana, or the great Duke 
of Tuſcany's Palace. 

4. S. Giacomo de' Spagnuoli. 

5. La Sapienza, or the Univerſity. 

6. S. Andrea della Valle. 


XII. Rione della Pigna. 
SW! 
1 Colegio Romano. 
Maria ſopra Minerva. 
. La Chieſa del Giesd. 
Palazzo Altieri. 
S. Marco. 


Palazzo del Duca Strozzi. 
XIII. Rione 


1. 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
1 
10 
11. 
12. 
13 
14 
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XIII. Nione di Campidoglio. 
Il Campidoglio, or the Capitol. 


S. Maria d*Ara Cceli. 
S. Maria in Portico, in Campitelli. 


S. Gioſeppe de Falegnami. 
8. Pietro in Carcere. 


S. Luca in S. Martina. 
S. Adriano in Campo Vaccino. 


S. Lorenzo in Miranda. 
S. Coſmo e Damiano. 


Villa Farneſe. 


S. Maria Liberatrice. 
Il Coliſeo, or the Amphitheatre of Titus. 


La Meta ſudante, or the Sweating-pillar. 
L' Arco di Conſtantino, or Conftantine the Great's trium - 


phal Arch. 


4 Tn di Tito Veſpaſiano, or Titus Veſpaſian's trium- 


phal Arch. 


. LArco di Sept. Severo, in Foro Romano, or Severus's 


triumphal Arch, in the Forum Boarium, 


L' Arco di Sept. Severo, in Foro Boario, another of the 


fame Emperor, in the Forum Boarum. 


Il Laco di Curtio, or Curtius's Lake. 
. Templum Antonini in S. Lorenzo in Miranda. 


Templum Pacis, or the Temple of Peace. 


. Circus Maximus. 


. Cloaca Maxima, or Common-ſewer. 
8. Anaſtaſia. 


XIV. Rione di Monti. 


S. Maria nuova, S. Franceſca Romana, and the Tem- 


ples of the Sun and Moon. 
S. Maria in Domenica. 
Villa Mattei alla Navicella. 


. S. Stefano Rotondo. 

8. Giovanni Battiſta e Giov. Evangeliſta in Fonte. 
Hgaſilica di S. Giovanni Lateranenſe, or St. John Lateran. 
Palazzo Lateranenſe, or the Lateran Palace. 

88. Salvatore alle Scale Sante. 


S. Croce in Geruſalemme. 
10. 8. 
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10. S. Lorenzo fuori delle Mura, 

11. S. Bibiana. 

12. S. Clemente. 

13. S. Andrea in Portogallo. 

14. S. Maria di Monti. 

15. S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

16. S. Silveſtro e Martino alli Monti. 

17. S. Praſſede. 

18. S. Antonio Abbate. 

19. S. Maria Maggiore. 

20. S. Pudenziana. 

21. S. Domenico e Siſto. 

22, Villa Aldobrandina. 

23. S. Catarina di Siena, a Monte Magnanapoli - 

24. S. Domenico, a Monte Magnanapoli. 

25. La Colonna Trajana, or Trajan's Pillar. 

26. Palazzo Mazzarino à Monte Cavallo. 

27. S. Andrea di SS. Gieſuiti. 

28. S. Anna alle quattro Fontane. 

29. S. Carlo alle quattro Fontane. 

30. II Giardino Ghiſio nelle Via felice, the Ghiſi Gardens, 

31. Villa Montalta. 

32. S. Maria deg! Angeli alle Terme Diocleziane. 

33. S. Agneſe fuori di Porta Pia. 

34. S. Coſtanza fuori di Porta Pia. 

35. Fontana alle Terme Diocleziane, the Fountain near 
Diocleſian's Baths. 

36. S. Bernardo alle Terme Diocleziane. 

37. Palazzo Albani alle quattro Fontane. 

38. Villa del Marcheſe Conſtaguti, vicina a Porta Pia. 

39. Villa Patrizia. ä 

40. Villa Strozzi. 
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LETTER LVL 
Journey from ROME to NAPLES, 


SIR, | 
a HE Gates of Rome are never ſhut, fo that, at any. 
{ Hour, either of the Night or Day, one may go in 

| or out at Pleaſure, In travelling from this City 
to Naples, the beſt Method is to ride on Horſe-back, for if 
you hire a Sedia or Carriage, beſides paying eight Paoli for 
the two Horſes in it, there will be the additional Charge of 
three Paoli for the Sedia di Caſa, as they call it, hired of 
the Poſt-maſter, and the ſame at the next Stage, particularly 
on the- Road to Naples. I would not adviſe any Perſon to 
go from Rome to Naples with the Vetturini ; for, — they 
go by the Road lying over Monte Caſſino, and conſequently 
an Opportunity offers of ſeeing the celebrated A of 
Benedictines on that Mountain, yet it is attended with the 
Mortification of being detained five Days on the Road, and 
paying them, beſides, an extraordinary Price for the Time 
they loſe on this Occaſion. ——_ 

The Abbey of Monte Caſſino ſtands on a high Hill, the 
Aſcent to which is about two German Miles. 'The Monks 
are hoſpitable and courteous ; the Proſpect from the Abbey 
is inchanting ; the Library is in good Order, and the Re- 
venues of the Convent very conſiderable. But what pro- 
cures it the higheſt Veneration, among Roman Catholics, 
is, that St. Benedi&, the Patriarch of the Monks of the 
Weſtern Church, firſt founded his Order here, from whence 
ſo many eminent Perſons have proceeded. The public Re- 
giſters of this Society, in 1688, contained four Emperors, 
twelve Empreſſes, forty Popes, forty-one Queens, wa hg 
Kings, fitty Patriarchs, two hundred Cardinals, one thou- 
ſand fix hundred Archbiſhops, four thouſand fix hundred 
Biſhops, and three thouſand fix hundred canonized Saints, 

Between Rome and Torre di Mezza Via, which is the fyſt 
Relay, are ſtupendious Ruins of ſeveral Aqueducts. Velletri 
is three Stages from Rome, and ſituated on a Hill; it was 


— anciently 
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anciently ſo famed for its excellent Vineyards, that Pliny, 
lib. xiv. c. 6, reckons the Wines, produced from them, a- 
mong the beſt about Rome; but they have ſo much degene- 
ſince, that they are, at preſent, ſo ſharp, as to be hard- 
ly drinkable, till they are previouſly boiled. The Vineyards 
on the Mountain near Setia, not far from Caſa Nuova, are 
degenerated in the fame Manner, and are now almoſt in- 
tirely barren; whereas it was highly celebrated, among the 
Ancients, for its generous Wine; as is evident from Juve- 
al, Martial, Strabo, Athenæus, Statins, and, particularly, 
Pliny, lib. xiv. c. 6, who ſays, That Auguſtus preferred 
„the Wine of Setia to all others.“ The principal, or ra- 
ther, the only Palace in Velletri, is that formerly belonging 
to the Ginetti Family, and ſince devolved, by e 
to Prince Lancelotti, It was built by Cardinal Ginerti, after 
a Deſign of the celebrated Martin Lunghi, and is ſaid to have 
coſt five hundred thouſand Scudi. Its grand Stair-caſe is of 
white Marble, and, for Beauty and Conveniency, is looked 
upon as the fineſt in all Italy. The Apartments contain a 
great Variety of admirable Statues, Bus, Baſſo-Relievo's, 
and Paintings: Among the firſt is a Venus with Cupid, and 
the Fable of the unfortunate Dirce, in Miniature, after the 
Manner of the Toro di Farneſe. The Proſpect over the Gar- 
dens is delightful ; and among ſeveral fine Pieces of Sculp- 
ture, with which they are embelliſhed, are four marble Pil- 
lars, which anciently belonged to the Temple of Mars, in 
Pelletri, together with ſome antique Coffins, of the fame 
Materials, dug up in that Neighbourhood, and adorned 
' with a Variety of Sculptures. One of them, from a Sea- 
goddeſs being carved upon it, is thought to have belonged 
to a Sea-officer. Plates of theſe may be ſeen in Cardinal 
Peter Corradinus's Vetus Latium profanum & ſacrum, con- 
tinued by Jeep. Roccus Vulpius, a learned Jeſuit, Tom. iv. 
ab. ii, v, Vi. 

Among the Antiquities, collected by the Borgia Family, 
in their Seat at Velletri, the Buſts of an ancient Philoſopher, 
and the Emperor P. Helvius Pertinax, are the moſt valuable. 

In the Market-place, near the Ginetti Palace, is a fine 
bronze Statue of Pope Urban VIII, in his pontifical Habit, 
as pronouncing the Benediction. The Deſign was drawn 
by the Chevalier Bernini. It is placed on a marble Pedeſtal, 

and was erected in 1637. = 
2 | Miſen, 
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bat, from the ſame Hiſtorian, in his Life of Auguſtus, as alſo 
from Dio Caſſius, it is evident, that this Emperor's Family 
was of Velletri, and that he himſelf was educated at a Seat 
in the Neighbourhood. 

About three /talian Miles from Velletri, towards Nettuno, 


at a Place called le Cento Colonne, are the Remains of an 
ancient Reſervoir or Fiſh-pond ; and not far from Velletri, 


towards Cinthiano, in a Spot termed Colle Ortone, are the 
Ruins of a ſtately Palace, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
Emperor Osho. Its fine and lofty Roof is fill well preſerved, 
and Plates of both theſe Antiquities may be ſeen in Corradi- 
nis Vetus Latium continuatum, Tom. iv. Tab. iii, ix. 

On the left Hand, near Ciſferna, which is the fourth Stage 
from Rome, ſtands the fine Palace of Prince Caſerta. Ser- 
monetta lies in a marſhy and unhealthy Situation. In Plinys 
Time it was called Palus Pomptina; hy inſtead of twenty- 


three Towns, which, in his Time, ſtood on this Track 


of Land, only a few ſcattered Houſes are now remaining. 
Strabo, Geogr. lib. v, obſerves, that the Air of this Diſtrict 
was reckoned very unhealthy in former Times; and Silius 
Italicus calls it Campus Pomptinus peſtifer ; and, as the exten- 


five Fens, and ſlagnating aters, which before prone | 


the Air with theſe noxious Particles, are now conſiderably 
increaſed, it muit be more unhealthy than ever. 'The Woods 
near Ciſterna and Sermonetta, eſpecially thoſe to the South 
of the former, intercept great Part of the infectious Exhala- 
tions, which acer the South Winds would have wafted 
to the Neighbourhood of Rome, where they would naturally 
be attended with pernicious Conſequences: For this Reaſon 
the Pope, in the Fear 1714, refuſed the Duke de Sermonctia 
Permiſſion to cut down theſe Woods, which would have 
been of great Advantage to that Nobleman. But, before the 
Pope refaſed his Conſent, a Committee of ſeveral Cardinals 
was appointed to examine into the Affair; and. Lanciſi, the 
Pope's Phyſician, a competent Judge, being conſulted, laid 
before them a Remonſtrance in Writing, in which he fully 
demonſtrated the bad Effects, which muſt reſult to the City 
of Rome, and-its Neighbourhood, unleſs it was done gra- 
dually, or by certain Diviſions, A proper Regard was ac- 

| cordingly 
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Mon, in Tom. ii, p. 6, indeed ſhews, from Sueroniur, 
that the Emperor Auguſtus was born at Rome, and, conſe- 
quently, that Yelletri has not the leaſt Claim to that Honour; 


— — 
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cordingly paid to his Advice, and the Wood was cut down, 
zin ſuch a Manner, as to allow one Part of it Time to grow 
up, before the other Part of it was touched. 

Sermonetta is fituated on an Eminence, well planted with 
Olives, on the left Hand of the Road, as you trave! to Na- 
ples. The Way, as far as Ca/a Nuova, is on a very agree- 
able Plain, interſperſed with ancient Ruins; among which 
thoſe on the left, called Trataverna, are ſaid to be the P':c2, 
mentioned in the twenty-eighth Chapter of the Ads of the 
Apoſtles. Beyond Caſa Nuova, the Road inclines to the 
left, and runs through a delightful Valley, from whence to 
Piperno is a continued Aſcent, Theſe Parts abound with 
Olive Plantations, and ſeveral Species of Petrifactions are 
found here, which cannot fail of agreeably entertaining the 
Curious. The Inhabitants of the City ſet a great Value u 
on a Picture of the Virgin Mary, ſaid to be painted by St. 
Luke, and miraculouſly preſerved in a Conflagration. 

From Piperno the Road lies thro? a large Wood of Cork- 
trees ; the Bark of which is thick, and, being ſtripped off for 
Uſe, grows again in the Space of two Years. This Tree is 
an Ever-green, with Leaves reſembling thoſe of a Pear or 
Plum-tree, and bears a kind of Acorn. This 'Tree is alſo 
found in Ga/cony and Spain. 

Tarracina, anciently called Arxur, the laſt Town in the 
Papal Dominions, is ſituated at the Brow of a Hill. This 
Country, tho' it abounds with ſome Moraſſes, is very fruit- 
ful in Vineyards and Gardens, and beautifully interſperſed 
with Orange-groves, which grow in the open Fields with- 
out any Fence. Both here and farther on, towards Naples, 
are great Quantities of a kind of Fruit, called Coreba, or 
Corrobola, reſembling large Bean-ſhells. The whole Coun- 
try, hereabouts, has the Appearance of a delicious Garden ; 
and therefore it is not at all ſurpriſing, that the ancient In- 
habitants ſhould pay their Adoration to Priapus, the Patron 
of Gardens ; as it appears they did, from the Images of that 
Deity, in ſeveral Places. 

Juſt beyond Tarracina are the Ruins of the Temple of 
Janus; the Palaces of Julius Cæſar, Adrian, and other Re- 
mains of Antiquity ; particularly the Via Appia, which here 
extends from Mola to the River Garigliano. This famous 
Road derives its Name from Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, 
who extended it from Rome to Capua, at his own — 
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It appears, from Tacitus, Strabe, and Horace, that it was 
carried as far as Brundufium ; but they make no Mention of 
the Perſon by whom it was continued. As there are other 

Roads to Brunduſium, and this is much damaged in ſeveral 
Places, Travellers do not always keep the Via Appia ; how- 
ever, by the conſtant and indefatigable Care beſtowed in re- 


g this Road, it may now be travelled without any con- 
Ederable Inconveniency. The Stones of this Pavement are 
about a Foot ſquare, and fo hard and firmly cemented, as 
to have endured the continued Frictions of Carriages for ſe- 
veral hundred Years : It is twenty Palms broad, and conſe- 
quently ſufficient for two Carriages to go abreaſt, From Ter- 
racina there is a fine View of the Sea to the right, which is 
ſo near the Road, that, at the Diſtance of an 7alian Mile 
from that Town, there was a Neceſſity of breaking down a 
Piece of Rock to clear the Way, which there runs cloſe by 
the Sea. Three Miles further, on this Road, is the frontier 
Wall of the Kingdom of Naples, called Portello, which ex- 
tends itſelf, according to ſome, from the Hill to the Sea, 
or, at leaſt, to a Fort, where, in Time of War, the Arapoli- 
tans have a Garriſon. | | 

In going from Rome to Naples, it is requiſite to be furniſli- 
ed with a Paſs rt, which will be given you by the Imperia! 
Miniſter, or the Cardinal-agent, gratis ; and, in returnin 
from Naples to Rome, another Paisport muſt be re 
from the Vice- roy: In both of them is ſpecified the Time 
of their continuing in Force; however, it was not till we 
came to Mola, that any Paſsport was required of our Com- 
pany ; at Terracina, and even at the Fort, we were not aſk- 
ed for it. The Eccleſiaſtical State, and Kingdom of Napl-s, 
are diſtinguiſhed by giving the Appellation of La Campagya 
to the former, and II Regns to the latter; but the Difference 
between them is ſufficiently viſible, the Kingdom of Nee 
being much more populous, and better cultivated than the 
Papal Territories. 

It is with Pleaſure, that I recolle& the elegant Proſpect, 
all the Way, from Fondi to Iteri: The Country, on the 
right, produces Garden-ſtuff, Flax, and Corn, interſperſed 
by Rows of Vines, the —_—_ Branches of which are inter- 
woven in a very beautiful Manner. 'This Proſpect termi- 
nates with the Sea, by which Means this charming Scene 
is diverſified by a Multitude of Tartans, and other Veſſels 

Vor. III. L falling 
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failing on it. The Proſpect on the left Hand is not at all 
inferior, being variegated with Vines, Olive and Mulberry- 
trees, lofty Cypreſſes, and Orange-groves, and terminated 
by a diſtant Chain of Mountains. Nor is the Country be- 
vond Mala, leſs beautiful and fertile. In the Neighbour- 
hood of Gargliano, the Soil alters for the worſe ; but, upon 
crolling the River, the Road lies through a level and fruitful 
Country. | 

The 6 rſt Town, on this Side, in the Neapolitan Domi- 
nions, is Fondi, which, in the Year 1534, ſuffered extremely 
by the Attempt of Hariaden Barbaraſſa, to carry off the beau- 


tiful Julia Gonzaga, Counteſs of Fondi, with a View of pre- 


ſenting that celebrated Beauty to the Grand Signior : How- 
ever, if the Story, related of her, be true, her Modeſty 
was of a moſt ſavage Nature. They ſay, that a Gentleman, 
who reſcued her in her Shift, at the utmoſt Hazard of his 
Life, was afterwards aſſaſſinated by her Deſire, merely be- 
cauſe he had ſeen her almoſt naked. Had this execrable 
Murder been committed by her Huſband Ye/þa/iano Colonno, 
in a Fit of Jealouſy, ſo natural to the /ralians, the Lady 
would, in a great Meaſure, have been innocent ; but ſurely ſhe 
muſt now 6 ane as more notorious for her Cruelty, 
than famous for her Chaſtity. Brantome, in his Les Vies des 
Dames Illuſtres, page 282, and from him Varillas, in his 
Hiſtory of Francis I, gives a particular Account of the whole 
Tranſaction. They tell us, that Julia, being awakened by 
the Outcries at the Approach of the Turks, leaped out of 
a Window in her Shift, and eſcaped, in that Condition, to 
the neighbouring Mountains. 'Theſe Authors do not men- 
tion a Word of a Cavalier aſſiſting her in making her Eſcape ; 
on the contrary, it is added, that ſhe fell into the Hands 
of a Troop of Banditti ; and though Julia afterwards pro- 
teſte ], upon Oath, that, as ſoon as they knew who ſhe 
was, they obſerved all the Reſpect due to her Dignity, few 
People believed, that ſo beautiful an Object had ſuffered 
no Indignity among ſuch a Troop of lawleſs and brutal 
People. This little agrees with the above Account of the 
Gallantiy and ſubſequent Murder of the ſuppoſed Cavalier ; 
but Brentome and Varillas are both miſtaken, in giving the 
Name of Livia to the Counteſs, and Aſcanius to Yeſpafians 
C olonna, her Huſband. Barbaraſſa, being diſappointed of 
his Prize, vented his Rage in pillaging and deſtroying the 
2 Town, 
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Town, not even ſparing the Tombs of the two Dukes of 
Colonna ; beſides exerciſing the moſt horrid Acts of Cruel- 
ty, he carried many of the Inhabitants into Slavery. 

Mola is an Imperial Port, and has a Cuſtom-houſe and 
a Garriſon, which is relieved weekly from Gaetza. Here is a 
Garden, kept in excellent Order, with fine Walks, and 
Abundance of Orange-trees. Near Mola are the Ruins of a 
Palace, which, according to ſome Inſcriptions ſaid to be 
found in it, belonged to Cicero; but the Grotto and ſubter- 
raneous Vaults were very much damaged, in the preſent 
Century, by the Imperialiſts, who, _ the Siege of Gae- 
ta, made this Place their Magazine. It was on a Jour- 
ney from hence to ſome other Place, that Cicero was aſſaſſi- 
nated by that ungratefal Monſter Popilius Lænas, whom that 
Orator's Eloquence had ſaved from the Gallows. At Mola, 
alſo, the two unfortunate German Princes, Frederic of Au- 

ia, and Conradine of Szwabia, were diſcovered and ſent to 
Naples, where they were both inhumanly butchered. From 
theſe Events, though none of the moſt entertaining to an 
impartial Reader, Mola is ſufficiently noted in Hiſtory. It 
is, however, the Opinion of ſome learned Men, that Cicero's 
laſt Place of Reſidence was not at Mola, but at Aura. 

The Fortreſs of Gaeta is ſituated three Italian Miles from 
Mola, and is an Hour's Paſſage by Water: It derives its 
Name from Cajeta, ÆAneass Nurſe, who, according to Vier- 
gil, lib. 7, both died and was buried here. It is therefore 
ſurpriſing, that the Inhabitants have not ſome Ruin, or 
other, to ſhew to Strangers, as her Monument. They ſhew, 
however, on a fortified Hill, Rolando's Tower, or, rather, the 
Mauſoleum of Lucius Munatius Plancus, the Conſul, as is evi- 
dent from an Inſcription on it. The public Offices, which 
this Plancus bore, who lived in the 'T'ime of Auguſtus, and 
had often heard Cicero declaim, plainly ſhew, that this Struc- 
ture muſt have been erected about fifteen or ſixteen Years 
before the Birth of Chrif. Some pretend, that this Tower 
was the Temple of Saturn, built by Munatius; but this Opi- 
nion receives ſo little Countenance from the Inſcription, 
that, on the contrary, it undoubtedly appears to have been 
the Monument of Munatius, though it has not the uſual 
Preamble of Diis Manibus ; and 2 — of his pub- 
lic Employments, might, in his Life-time, have been placed 


on every Edifice he erected. I have already mentioned this 
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Plancus, in my Letter from Bail. Suetonius, in his Lafe of 
Ockavius, c. 7, ſays, that, by the Perſuaſion of Plancus, this 
Emperor was induced to ake the Surname of Auguſtus, pre- 
ferably to that of Romulus. | 
On the Monte della Trinita the Benedifines have a Church, 
near which is a large Fiſſure in the Rock, from the Top to 
the Sea: That it was not originally fo, is evident from the 
little Cavities obſervable on the oppoſite Sides, which, if th 
could be brought into Contact, would exactly tally with 
other. But, whether this Diſruption of the ſolid Rock was 
made miraculouſly, at the Time of our Saviour's Paſſion, is 
another Queſtion. This Opinion is founded upon modern, 
and conſequently ſuſpicious Tradition, and is abſolutely. con- 
tradicted by thoſe who confine all the Miracles, which the 
holy Scriptures mention to have accompanied the Death of 
Chriſt, intirely to the Country of Judea; becauſe, as the 
Inhabitants of the other Parts of the World were ignorant 
of the Tranſactions they were intended to confirm, they 
muſt have been wrought to no Manner of Purpoſe. -But, 
whenever this Earthquake happened, the Effect of it is real- 
ly ſurpriſing : The Chaſm is between four and five Feet 
broad near the Surface of the Sea, and ſtill wider at the Sum- 
mit. You paſs thro' it, by a Flight of Steps, to a little Chapel, 
called del Crocifiſo, from whence there is a beautiful Proſpect 
of the Sea. From the Chapel to the Church above, are FA 
nine Steps, of which fifty-one are in the Cleft of the Rock ; 
from 3 to the Landing- place, are eighteen more. 
The Monks preſent Strangers with little Pieces of the Rock, 
and to theſe Roman Catholics pay a very great Veneration, 
and give a ſmall Offering, or Alms, to the Fathers, who, in 
return, aſſure them, that they are now poſſeſſed of an infal- 
lible Cure for the Head-ach, the Epilepſy, hard Labour, 
and other Diſorders. Ships, as they paſs hy the lower Cha- 
pel, generally ſalute it with a Gun, and, lying upon their 
Oars, either pay their Devotions, amidſt ſome Muſic, or 
ſend a-ſhore a ſmall pecuniary Offering to the Convent, at 
leaſt equivalent to the Expence of a Salute. It is even ſaid, 
that the Turdiſb Veſſels have often ſent a Sum of Money to 
the Monks, in Conſequence of Vows made for their Preſer- 
vation in ſtormy Weather, upon directing their Devotions to- 
wards this Chapel. | R 
| 'The 
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The Franciſcan Convent here boaſts of its having been 
the Reſidence of the Founder of that ſeraphic Order, as they 
term it. Without the Porta di Ferro, is ſhewn the Place, on 
the Sea-ſhore, where St. Francis ſtood, when he preached 
with ſuch Energy, that the very Fiſhes miraculouſly raiſed 
themſelves above the Surface of the Water, liſtening to his 
Voice. 

In the Choir of the Cathedral hangs the conſecrated Stan- 
dard, preſented by Pope Pius V. to Don John of Auſtria, 
when gomg to Sea, as Commander in Chief of the united 
Fleets of the Chri/tians againſt the Turks. In the Middle is 


a Crucifix between St. Peter and St. Paul, and underneath 
theſe Words : =o 


In hoc Signo winces.” 


« By this Standard thou ſhalt conquer.” 
The People never fail, with very great Devotion, to fall 


down on their Knees, before this holy Standard. 


The Baſſo-Relievo's on the marble Font repreſent ſome 
Fauni and Satyrs dancing, and Mercury delivering Bacchus 
to Ino to be nurſed. The Workmanſhip is truly admirable ; 
and, from a Greek Inſcription, it appears to have been per- 
formed by one Salpion, an Athenian. 

This Vaſe, ſupported by four Lions, in Marble, was 
brought from the Ruins of the City of Formia to Gaez!e, 
and, in all Probability, anciently belonged to a Temple of 
Barchus, The Statue of /Zfculapius, over-againit the Altar 
of the holy Sacrament, is deſcribed by Miſſn, Tom. ii. p. 23. 
In the Wall of the Church is another ſmall Pagan Idol ; and 
on a Pillar, about eighteen Feet high, is a curious Piece of 
Sculpture, repreſenting the Martyrdom of St. Eraſmus, whoſe 
Body is preſerved in Bis Church. The ſubterraneous Cha- 
pel, belonging to this Structure, is painted by Brandi. The 
Altar, and Balſtrade before it, are of beautiful inlaid Marble, 
and on it ſix Statues of Saints, in caſt Silver, as big as Life. 
The Tower of. the Cathedral is faid to have been built by 
Frederic Barbaraſſa, by Way of Expiation for the Crimes 
ne had committed. 

Contiguous to the Door of the Caſtle, which ſtands on a 
Hill, is ſnewn the Body of the famous Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon, with a lower Jaw of Wood, inſerted to ſupply the 
Place of the natural one, long fince decayed. As this No- 
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bleman was killed in ſtorming Rome, and conſequently un- 
der the a + Excommunication, and openly in Arms a- 
gainſt the Holy See, his Remains were denied Burial in 
conſecrated Ground ; and to leave him unburied, or depo- 
_ fit his Body among the common People, did not ſeem con- 
ſiſtent either with his high Rank, or the eminent Services he 
had performed for the Emperor; the Spaniards, therefore, 
determined to dry his Corpſe like a Mummy, and place it 
here, ſo that it is not at all ſurpriſing, that his Face has con- 
tracted a black Colour. He Lands in a Cloſet, with yellow 
Boots on, and red Facings; the Stockings, which come but 
a little above the Boots, are bordered with fine Lace. In 
1719, General Prampere, Governor of the City, had this 
Skeleton new cloathed in Blue, with - filver Trimmings, 
plared a Sword by his Side, a Cane in his Hand, and a 
Hat and Feather on his Head. 

Notwithſtanding the Eulogies made on this famous War- 
rior after his Death, it is well known, that a Spaniard, in 
whoſe Houſe he had taken up his Quarters, ſet Fire to it 
the next Day aiter his Death, to efface the Memory of its 
having harboured a Traitor. 

Formerly the Officers of this Garriſon, on public Re- 
Joicings, uſed to take off the Duke's Scull, and drink Healths 
out of it; but this ſavage Cuſtom having given Riſe to ſeve- 
ral Quarrels, ſome of which were productive of unhappy 
Conſequences, it was intirely prohibited. 

The Garriſon, at preſent, conſiſts of a thouſand Men. On 
the zoth of September 1707, the Imperialiſts, under the 
Command of Count Daun, took this Place by Storm, after 
an obſtinate Siege, during which, the Syaniſb Garriſon fired 
fifteen thouſand Cannon-ſhot, and four thouſand Bombs in- 
to the Imperial Camp; and which the German, on their 
Part, returned with twenty thouſand of the former, and 
fourteen hundred of the latter. The Marquis de Vigliena, 
afterwards Vice-roy of Naples, with two thouſand Spaniands 
in the Fort, were made Priſoners of War. The ten Colours 
and Standards, taken on this Occaſion, were, in Purſuance 
of a Vow made to St. Januarius, hung up in the Capella del 
Teſoro, belonging to the Cathedral at Naples. But, in 1734, 
Gaeta was recovered by the Spaniards, without any conſi- 
derable Loſs. 

Eight 
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Eight Iralian Miles from Mola, is a long and ruinated 
Aqueduct, which extended from this Place to Tragotio, a 
little Town, on a delightful Eminence, two Miles to the 
left of the Road; together with the Remains of the ancient 
City of Minturna. Near it runs the Garig/iano, anciently 
called the Liris, and the Boundary of Latium. 

The Village which bears the Name of Garigliano, lies on 
the River, and belongs, together with the Revenues ariſing 
from the Ferry, to the Family of Caraffa. The Author of 
the Yoyage Hiftorique d Italie, lately publiſhed, ſays, Tom. 
II. p. 196, that he croſſed a Bridge over the Gariz/ians; 
but either his Memory very much failed him, or, as I am 
rather inclined to think, from many other Particulars in his 
Treatiſe, he never was in this Country : Though, at the 
ſame Time, I muſt own, it contains not only many Things 
worth Notice, but 1s elegantly written, and very entertain - 
ing. After croſſing this River, the Road, as far as Capua, 
lies through a fruitful Plain, and on the Left is the Diſtrict 
of Falernum, which formerly reached from Sinusſſa to the 
Vulturnus, and was famous for its excellent Wine. | 
On a Hill to the Left of St. Agatha, ſtands the epiſcopal 
City of Sa. In the Church is a Variety of ancient Mo- 
ſaic Work, but falls very far ſhort of the Beauty of the mo- 
dern. It ſeems, that the Artiſt himſelf, conſcious of its 
Defe&s, thought it neceſſary to ſubjoin, in Moſaic, the 
Name of every Figure. Formerly, this was one of the prin- 
cipal Towns belonging to the Velſci, and was called Aurun- 
ca and Suęſſa Pometia. | 

In the Area, before the Cathedral at New Capua, are 
ſome large ancient Sarcophagi, of Marble, with Bas-Reliefs 
well vom. char repreſenting Sacrifices ; and in the Church 
is a fine Picture of the Annunciation. | 

Old Capua, the Pleaſures of which quite enervated Han- 
nibaPs Army, lies two [talian Miles from the New, on the 
right Hand towards Naples, Of its ancient Magnificence, 
nothing remarkable now remains, except ſome few Ruins 
of an Amphitheatre, it having ſucceſſively felt the barbarous 
Ravages of the Yandals, Oftrogoths, and Longobards, who 
levelled every Thing with the Ground. The Diſtance be- 
tween New Capua and Naples is ſixteen Italian Miles; and 
the Road lies through as charming a Country as moſt in 
Europe, The Cauley, indeed, is of a more modern Date 
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than the za Appia, but nothing inferior to it in Beauty 
and, in many Parts, are beautiful Rows of 'Trees for a Mile 
together in a direct Line, The Country on each Side is fine- 
ly diverſified with Gardens, Vineyards, and Corn-fields.. In 
ome Places the Vines climb up the lofty Trees planted on 
each Side of the Road, and, by interweaving their luxuri- 
ant Branches with thoſe of the Tops of the Trees, form a 


| Kind of beautiful Feſtoons. 


In the Months of February and March, ſeven Stages in a 
Poſt-chaiſe can hardly be travelled from Morning till Night; 
but, in the long Days of Summer, the Journey from Rome 
to Naples, which is ſeventeen Stages and a Half, is perform- 
ed, with Eaſe, in two Days. p or the two Chaiſe-horſes 
you pay eleven Carlin (or three Shillings and eight Pence 
Sterling) at each Stage, within the Neape/iran Dominions ; 
and, for a hired Chaiſe, Half that Sum. The Goodneſs 
both of the Roads and Horſes of this Country renders Tra- 
velling extremely — But one Thing which a Stran- 
ger ſhould be particularly careful in is, that the Louis d' 
Ors, or Spaniſh Piſtoles, which he brings into this Country, 
be of full Weight; as both on the Road, and at Naples, 
all gold Coins are weighed with the utmoſt Exactneſs, and 
needleſs Cavils raiſed on that Account, merely to have them 
at an under Price, I remember a Waiter at an Inn in Mo- 
la, a Place notorious for Villainy and cheating Tricks, im- 

udently infiſted, that a Piſtole, which he only took in his 
Eland. was too light, though, afterwards, upon ſtricter Ex- 
amination, it was found to weigh ſomething more than the 
Standard. 


Naples, March 8, 1730. Jan, &c. 
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LETTER IVE. 


The natural Curioſities of the Kingdom of NAPL ES 
deſcribed. 


SIR, 


HE Kingdom of Naples, on Account of its Fertility» 
; is juſtly termed an earthly Paradiſe ; for it abounds 
with all Sorts of Grain; the fineſt Fruit and Garden- 
Productions of every Kind; Rice, Flax, Oil, and Wine, in 
the greateſt Plenty and Perfection. In Calabria are gather- 
ed large Quantities of Manna, and, both here and in ot er 
Parts of the Kingdom, Saffron, equal to the Oriental in Va- 
lue, is produced. | 

This Kingdom alſo affords Alum, Vitriol, Sulphur, 
Rock-cryſtal, Marble, and ſeveral Sorts of Minerals. The 
Wool is excellent both for Fineneſs and Strength ; and it 
produces Silk in fuch Abundance, as to ſupply foreign 
Countries with its Manufactures of that Kind. Its Wines 
diſpute the Preference with the richeſt and moſt noted Cli- 
mates for that Commodity. It has noble and numerous 
Flocks and Herds of Cattle, and, particularly, the Neapolitan 
Horſes are ſo famous, that the bare Mention of them is 
ſufficient. Befides theſe Productions, the greateſt Part of 
which is exported, and the Returns made in hard Coin 
into the Kingdom ; the Trade in Snuff, and excellent 
Soap, is a conſiderable Fund of Wealth. I muſt not omit 
here a particular Kind of Manufacture, which is principally 
carried on at Tarento and Reggio, and took its Riſe from a 
Sort of hairy or woolly Filaments growing on a certain Spe- 
cies of Shell-fiſn, out of which — the Inhabitants, 
having found out a Method of cleaning and preparing them, 
at preſent knit Waiſtcoats, Caps, Stockings, and Gloves, 
reputed warmer than thoſe of Wool. This Stuff, indeed, 
falls far ſhort of Silk in Softneſs and Fineneſs; but, on the 
other Hand, it always retains a particular Gloſs. The na- 
tural Colour of this Shell-wool is an Olive-green; the 
Muſcles on which it grows, are 81 in great Plenty about 
che 
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the Iſlands of Malta, Corfica, and Sardinia : And I have 
met with ſome of this Species even in the Gulph of Venice, 
only the ERIE Subſtance, in ſome Meaſure, re- 
ſembling a ſlender Aga or Sea-weed, was to be ſeen but in 
ſmall Quantities. upon them. . _ 

Among the natural Curioſities of the Kingdom of Naples, 
may be accounted alſo the Lapis Phrygius, or Pietra Fungi- 
fera, as it 15 commonly called, which, when laid in a ſha- 
dy and damp Place, ſpontaneouſly produces, in a few Days, 
two, three, or more Fungi, or Champignons, according to 
the Magnitude of the Stone; and theſe may be eaten. But 
it is a Miſtake to imagine, that this Vegetable is produced 
purely from a Stone; the Lapis Phrygius being no o- 
ther than a conglomerated hard Aſſemblage, compoſed of 
Earth, rotten Box-wood, and the Filaments of ſeveral Plants, 
under which the Champignon-ſeeds lie concealed, and theſe 
io very minute, as, of themſelves, to be hardly diftinguiſh- 
able from Duſt, unleſs by the Help of a Microſcope. But 
that, even in this natural Production, Fungi are generated 
from homogeneous Seeds, is evident from hence, namely, 
that, if a Fungus be not left to ripen ſo long on ſuch a Stone 
till it has ſhed its Seeds, the Stone, at laſt, quite loſes its vege- 
tative Quality. Warm Water is poured upon this Lapis Phry- 
gius, paiticularly to forward the Vegetation of the Seeds; 
for it penetrates into the ſmalleſt Interſtices, dilates the 
Pores of the Stone, cauſes a Fermentation in the incloſed 
Sap, and thus warms the Seeds, that they ſpeedily germi- 
nate. Spring is the Seaſon for theſe Stones, when in their 
natural Poſition on the Earth, to produce Champignons; 
but, 1f laid in Pots, and covered with ſome Earth, in or- 
der to impart the neceſſary Moiſture to them, they yield 
them at all Times of the Year. It is likely, that many 0- 
ther Seeds are alſo contained in this Congeries, but which, 
for Want of a proper Situation, and ſufficient Nouriſhment, 
are checked in their Growth. Commonly the Fungi appear 
on the Stone about the third or fourth Day, and, on the 
fixth, come to their full Size and Maturity. They grow to 
the Height of a Span above the Ground, and are of various 
Kinds. Some in the upper Part are hollowed like a Fun- 
nel; but others are convex, with a {mooth Cap: The Out- 
fide is of a browniſh-red Colour, and within they are white. 
Theſe Stones ate never found in Vallies, but on rifing 
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Grounds. One meets with them in great Plenty, and of 
all Sizes, in the lower Parts of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
further on near Fondi, Gaeta, Iteri, about Naples, and other 
Parts of that Kingdom. It muſt be owned, that this Sort 
of Fungi is ſomething harder than thoſe uſually found in 
Woods and Gardens, which, doubtleſs, is owing to the 
more compact Particles they aſſume in their Accretion from 
the ſandy Bottoms where they grow: And this is alto the 
Reaſon, that many of the Fungi, taken from the abovemen- 
tioned Maſs, which, properly Peakin , has neither the Hard- 
neſs of a Stone, nor the Qualities of Earth, become more 
porous, ſpongy, and light. Some Remarks have been 
made on the Lapis Phrygius, by Paclo Boccene, Botaniſt to 
the Great Duke of Tuſcany, afterwards a Ciſtercian Monk, 
under the Name of Salwio Beccone ; as, alſo, by Michael Mer- 
cati, in his Metallotheca, which Job. Maria Lanciſi, firſt Phy- 
fician to Pope Clement XI, publiſhed in Folio, at Rome, in 
1717. The Warmth of the Climate, and Richneſs of the 
Soil in Nah), is very proper with a ſuitable Moiſture previ- 
ouſly given it to produce Truffles, Potatoes, Morels, Cham- 
pignons, and the like Vegetables, of an uncommon Large- 
neſs. About twenty Miles from Rome, on an Eſtate called 
Guadagnola, belonging to the Houſe of Conti, grow a very 
4 * Sort of Muſhrooms, which weigh twenty Pounds; 

ut they muſt be very carefully watched from the large 
Birds peck ing them. The Duke of Pali made a Preſent to 
Chriſtiana, Queen of Sæueden, of one of theſe Muſhrooms, 
which weighed thirty Pounds, and of which, on Account 
of its extraordinary Magnitude, Athanaſſus Kircher gives an 
accurate Deſcription. 

The fiery Eruptions, and rocking Concufſions, cauſed by 
Mount Veſavius, often, indeed, ſtrike a Terror into the 
neighbouring Country ; but as every 'Thing which ſeems 
to be noxious, brings alſo ſome Advantage along with it; 
fo this Mountain, by the ſulphureous and nitrous Particles 
with which it manures the Ground, and the Heat of its ſubter- 
raneous Paſſages, contributes, not a little, to its uncommon 
Fertility: The ſame Effect is obſervable from Mount tna, 
in Sicily, where very often the Produce of Grain is thirty- ſix 
Fold, and, in a particular Spot, when well cultivated, even 
fifty Fold. T hole are obſerved to be the moſt fruitful Parts, 
where great Quantities of W Salt, Saltpetre, and o- 
op 6 , ther 
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ther Minerals are found. But, where there are no fiery Vol- 
cano's in ſuch Places, the Fermentation and Ebullition of 
thoſe inflammable Subſtances would be productive of the 
moſt dreadful Effects: Whereas, at preſent, they find ſome 
Vent, and make frequent Diſcharges. As it is found alſo 
from Experience, that this Country is ſubje& to fewer Earth- 
quakes, and thoſe leſs fatal in their Effects, after the Erup- 
tions of the ſubterraneous Matter through the Mouth of 
Veſuvius ; ſo the Inhabitants are not at all alarmed at ſeeing 
the vernal Exploſions of this Mountain, when they are not 
violent; nor is the Air, by that Means, rendered more un- 

healthy; but, on the Contrary, Barra, lying at the Foot of 

JVeſuvius, and near the Sea, is remarkable 2 its Salubrity, 

beyond many other Places. 

The ancient Fertility of this Mountain Martial highly 
celebrates in the 105th Epigram of his 2d Book. 

The upper Part of Veſuvius is, indeed, intirely covered with 
Aſhes and Stones, but its lower Parts produce three Sorts of 
coltly Wine, namely, Vino Greco, yellow Muſcadel, and the 
well known Lachryme Chriſti, as it is called: The ſecond 
Sort has the moſt agreeable Flavour, but will not bear any 
long Exportation. At Pictrabianca, a Bottle of it is fold 
at a Carlin and a Half, or about Six-pence. The Vino Gre- 
co is the Produce of Vines tranſplanted hither from Greece, 
and which have anſwered very well. 

The Lachryme Chriſti takes its Name from the Drops of 
Juice which fall from the Grapes when full ripe. 

This Year, as early as the End of February, Mount Ve- 
favius began to emit Flames. The Smoke might be ſeen 
about three Stages diſtant from Naples, and riſing directly up. 
in the Air like a large black Pillar, till the Wind had broke 
and diffipated it. This happened every three or four Minutes, 
after which Pime, the Top of the Mountain might be plain- 
ly ſeen, till a new Eruption came on, for a = Minutes, 
caſting out Aſhes, Stones, and Smoke. The various Agi- 
tations of the Smoke, by the Wind, have cauſed ſome Per- 
ſons to imagine, that they beheld ſeveral Kinds of frightful 
Figures, fo that it is not ſurpriſing, that, according to Dio 
Caſſius, Lib. XVI, in Veſpaſian's Time, a Variety of Giants 
was ſeen in it. The Smoke is not immediately diſperſed as 
ſoon as it comes out of the Mountain, but expands itſelf in 
long Streaks along the Sky, reſembling thick Clouds : In 

the 
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the Night-time, almoſt after every Exploſion, a ſhort fiery 
Pillar was ſeen to ſhoot up from the Mountain, but extin- 
guiſhed before it fell down again. Probably, this Effect 
only proceeded from the ignited Stones thrown up in a per- 
pendicular Direction, the greateſt Part of which, eſpecially 
in calm Weather, fall down again into the Caverns whence 
they iſſued. After waiting, to no Purpoſe, for eight Days, 
till the Eruptions of the Mountain ſhould abate, at the Ex- 
piration of which Time, it was. rather to be apprehended 
that they would become ftronger, and laſt longer, than I 
propoſed to ſtay at Naples; on the 14th of March I reſolved 
to 4 out and viſit this Mountain, notwithſtanding its fiery 
Exploſions. 

The Parties, to go upon ſuch an Expedition, muſt not 
be over numerous, as not only Hackney-horſes are ſcarce 
at Naples, but the Peaſants (whoſe Aſſiſtance is abſolutely 
neceſſary on ſuch Occaſions) living on the Mountain, are 
too few to attend on a large Company. The Diſtance from 
Naples to the Foot of Veſuwius (here commonly called Monte 
di Somma, either from Plutone Summano, or from its Height or 
Summit, called Sommita, or from an adjacent Manor called 
Semma) is five Italian Miles, including the Circuit round 
the Bay, to the Foot of the Mountain, from whence to the 
Summit is near three Miles further. It ſeemed formerly to 
have been conſecrated to Jupiter Tonans, as appears from 
an Inſcription at Capua, mentioned by Parrini, Jovi Veſu- 
wie Sacrum, D. D. 3 | 

Mount Veſuvius, like Parnaſſus, conſiſts properly of two 
Hills or Mountains; though that which lies on the Right, 
as you return from Naples, only emits Fire and Smoke. 'The 
Valley betwixt thoſe Hills is about a Mile long, and ex- 
tremely fertile ; the Height of the burning Summit, which 
is the loweſt of the two, is computed to be eleven hundred 
Fathoms above the Surface of the Sea. This Mountain, by 
a ſudden Eruption, in the Year 1631, laid waſte all the 
„ Country; and a Warning, or Ceveat, was cut 
in Stone in the Latin Tongue, and ſet up at Rena, a Vil- 
lage within three Miles of Naples, to admoniſh the Inhabi- 
tants to fly in Time, when threatened with an Eruption. 

This unfortunate Event, in 1631, reached three Miles on 
the Sea-coaſt, namely, to Torro del Greco, whereby three 
Convents, and other Buildings, were intirely deſtroyed. 


From 
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From Refina, the Acclivity of the Ground increaſes ; 
but you may ſtill continue on Horſeback. , Here are ſeveral 
Stones ſcattered about, as Memorials of *its former Deva- 
ſtations, and are half calcined ; but the greateſt Part of 
them have been gathered by the Peaſants, to make 
Fences for incloſing their Vineyards. It is aſtoniſhing to 
think of the Impetuoſity by which ſuch huge Bulks of four 
or five hundred Weight have been thrown ſeveral Iralian 
Miles diſtant from the Hill. 

At laſt you arrive at the Aſcent of the Mountain, where 

it is impoſſible to ride any farther, being covered with Aſhes 
and Cinders. Here the Horſes are left to the Care of the 
Servants, and Shoes ſubſtituted for Boots, for the more 
Expedition on Foot. Near this a Hermit hath made him- 
felt a mean Habitation, where he continues till the Danger 
of the Mountain becomes ſo formidable as to drive him 
away. 
As Travellers return from the Mountain fatigued, this 
Hermit ſtands ready with a Flaſk of Wine to refreſh them, 
for ſome trifling Gratuity, as his Order does not prohibit 
him from taking Money. 

The Peaſants of the adjacent Villages ſwarm here to at- 
tend Strangers, and often more than are neceſlary; which 
makes them ſo aſſiduous, that they often quarrel with each 
other for their Chance, as it may be called. A Traveller 
ought, therefore, to carry Fire-arms on theſe Occaſions, 
they being a baſe thieviſh Crew, and wear at their Sides a 
Sort of a Cutlas. They are, beſides, ſo void of Shame, 
that while the Travellers are reſting themſelves, they jeer 
one another with their obſcene and villainous Pranks. Du- 
ring the ſhort Time we continued at the Skirts of the Moun- 
tain, they boaſted they would conduct us to the Top; nay, 
the very Mouth of this Volcano; but the higher we aſcend- 
ed, the more timorous they grew, and at every little Blaze 
which iſſued from the Mountain, implored the Aſſiſtance of 
the Virgin and St. Januarius; telling us the Danger we 
were expoſing ourſelves to: So that we were obliged to en- 
courage them to keep up their Spirits. They wear leathern 
Belts, which Travellers take Hold of, in order to render 
their Aſcent more eaſy. If the two Peaſants who go before, 
are not ſtrong enough to drag them up, one goes behind 
and ſhoves. Every prudent Perſon ought to agree firſt, — 
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fore he engages theſe Hirelings, and, at Diſmiſſing of them, 
to add a ſmall Gratuity, as they have otherwiſe been known 
to have proceeded to a mutinous Rudeneſs. 4 

The Mountain being ſteep, and covered with black 
Aſhes, the Aſcent is very difficult ; for the Aſhes cauſe you 
often to ſlide ſeveral Steps downwards; and, in Places clear 
of Aſhes, the Ruggedneſs of the Cinders is attended with 
equal Difficulty. That Sulphur lies here a Foot deep, as a 
certain Author aſſerts, I never could perceive; but among 
thoſe droſſy Clods and Cinders, I met with ſome red and yel- 
low Subſtances, ſeemingly impregnated with Sulphur. You 
cannot follow in the Steps of your Guide, the Aſhes filling 
up the Impreſſion made by the Foot. | 

It has often been known, that from this Volcano has iſ- 
ſued a Flood of Lava, or Compoſition of Sulphur, Metals, 
Minerals, and the like, to the great Damage of all the con- 
tiguous Parts. The Scoria of this ejected Matter lies till 
one Layer or Stratum upon another, with large Stones pro- 
omg above the Surface, which, in their Courſe along the 
fiery River, were ſtopped by their Inequalities, and fixed in 
the melted Matter, gradually hardened ; for had the Stream 
been intirely fluid, it would have ſettled and cooled in a 
more uniform Surface. In the Vear 1694, the Country was 
viſited with one of theſe fiery Rivers of Lava, and the burnt 
Stones, though forced under the melted Matter with Poles, 


immediately bee again. Theſe Streams or Currents 


are not thrown up from the Mountain, like the Stones, but 
pour down, as from an inclined Veſſel; ſo that it ſeems as 
if ſuch an Effuſion muſt proceed from the whole Cavi- 
ty, the Receſſes of the Mountain of melted Subſtances be- 
ing abſolutely full. Some, from a pretended Calculation, 
have aſſerted, that during the Eruption in the Year 1694, 
ſo great a Quantity of this igneous Matter was diſcharged, 
that in ſome Places the Surface was ſixty Ells above the Sur. 
face of the Ground; and that if the Whole had been accu- 
mulated in one Maſs, it would have equalled, in Bulk, the 
Mountain from whoſe Bowels it was emitted. 

During the Eruption of Mount Atna, in the Year 1669, 
it is ſaid, the Matter, ejected by that Volcano, amounted to 
93838750 Cubic Feet. I very careſully ſearched for Pu- 
mice-ſtones, but could not diſcover a ſingle one of that 
Kind on the whole Mountain, In the Scoria, * are 
F LET 
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ſcattered up and down ſeveral burnt Stones, very porous; 
but, on the Account of their Weight, and dark aduſt Co- 
lour, they greatly differ from the genuine PumiceMones 
found about Baiæ, and its * From chymi- 
cal Experiments, it appears, that the Stones, ejected by 
Mount Veſuvius, are impregnated with Bitumen, Sulphur, 
Vitriol, Alum, Antimony, Arſenic, and other Minerals and 
Foſſils. The Differences of the Scoriæ, in Colour and Sub- 
ſtance, have nothing ſtrange in them, as the various Mix- 
tures of ſuch Bodies with Earth and Stone muſt occaſion a 
great Diverſity in the Alterations they undergo by ſuch ve- 
jement and continued Fufion, or Ignition. Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Tin, Lead, and other Metals, have been extract- 
ed = them, whence ſome Idea may be formed of the 
Nature of the adjacent Strata. I pulveriſed one of theſe 
Stones of a red and yellow Colour, and applied the Magnet 
to it; but could obſerve no Attraction, nor even 22 
which was, doubtleſs, owing to the Prevalency of the re- 
maining Sulphur. I well know that the Magnet has no 
Effect upon the Ore of Iron, however abounding with the 
Metal, till by a ſtrong Fire the Sulphur, mixed with it, is 
expelled ; and therefore repeated the Trial with a black 
Clod which had been ry th calcined, and found that 
the Adheſion was very ſtrong. I ſhall paſs over what ſeve- 
ral alledge, of their fadiag in theſe Cinders Sparks of Ru- 
bies, and other Gems : I ſaw, indeed, various Subſtances 
reſembling Glaſs, cauſed by a Fufion of Sand, Salt, and 
Marcaſite. As I was ſtanding at one of the former Mouths 
or Apertures of the Mountam, a Stone of a greeniſh Yellow, 
ejected from the Volcano, fell cloſe by me. Upon taking 
it up, when it was cooled, I found it covered with a Kind 
of Enamel, and to contain ſeveral Pieces of Glaſs ; but, at 
my Return, I found its Beauty much diminiſhed by rubbing 
againſt ſome other Stones in my Pocket I had picked up. 
I made Uſe of Water for cleanfing it, which rather penetra- 
ted the Stone, and diſſolved its . ſo that a greeniſh 
Liquor was continually ruſhing from it; ſo that I thought 
proper to dry it. 

About half Way from the Summit of the Mountain, we 
met with Stones at leaſt an hundred Weight, glowing hot, 
and, when broken, had exactly the Appearance of red-hot 
Iron, or the Flag juſt taken out of the Forge, They con- 
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mined a Heat ſufficient to ſet Paper on Fire ; and our 
Guides affirmed, that they had but juſt been ejected from 


the Mountain. I ſaw about ten or fifteen of theſe, but 


none either tumbling down the Mountain, or in Motion in 
the Air. As we proczeded farther, our Ears were ſaluted 
with the moſt horrid Noiſe, reſembling the Exploſion of a 
whole Battery of Cannon at a Diſtance ; and under our Feet 
we perceived a Rumbling, like the continual Boiling of a 
large Cauldron. Upon making a Hole in the Aſhes ſome 
Inches deep with a Stick, a ſenſible Heat was immediately 
emitted, and, in ſome Places, greater than one's Hand 
could bear. At ſeveral Places we perceived the Smoke to 
iſſue out, as it were, through ſmall Fiſſures. I was at a 
Loſs, for a long Time, what to make of little round Holes 
that appeared in great Numbers about the Size of thoſe 
made by the Finger; but, at laſt, I found them to be Re- 
ceptacles for Waſps and Hornets, who, finding themſelves 
oppreſſed. with Cold, retire hither in the Night- time. We 
found a ſcorched Acorn among the Aſhes of the Mountain; 
but it is difficult to imagine from whence it came, not a 
ſingle Tree or Shrub being to be ſeen on the Mountain, the 
Surface being covered with Aſhes and Stones; and Birds 
which might have carried ſuch a Thing by Way of Food, 
are never known to viſit this dreary Region. At laſt, after 
many weary Steps, we reached the Place where the | 
Volcano was formerly ſituated ; but it is now not only choak- 
ed up, but by frequent Eruptions covered with a round 
Pile of Aſhes and Lava. In M/o's and Addiſon's Time, 
taere was a Plain of about three hundred Paces to croſs, be- 
fore the Spectator arrived at the Skirts of this new Moun- 
tain 3 but the many ſubſequent Eruptions have ſo enlarged 
its Breadth, that the preſent Interval is, in moſt Places, no 
more than a Trench of between fix and eight Feet deep, and 
about thirty Paces wide. It is probable, = in a few Years, 
this Vacuity may be alſo filled up, and the two Mountains 
united into one. The Steepneſs of the lower Mountain is 
ſuch, that the Trench is not perceived till you are juſt up- 
on it. Here the Increaſe of , mms was very ſenſible, efpe- 
cially at every Exploſion, when the Aſhes flew fo — 
in our Faces, that we were obliged to hold ſomething be- 
fore them, to defend our Eyes. The Ground alſo was ſo 
hot under our Feet, that the Slag burnt the very Soles. of 
| QUT 
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our Shoes: Here our Ears were not alarmed with the dread- 
ful Noiſes we heard when aſcending the Mountain, but eve- 
ry Eruption was attended with a whizzing Noiſe, like that 
of a great Number of Rockets thrown up at once. The 
Multitude of Stones, the Clouds of Smoke, and other Mat- 
ter thrown up into the Air, reſemble the Springing of a Mine, 
and totally obſcure the Sky. Moſt of the Stones, eſpecial- 
ly when of any confiderable Weight, fall again perpendicu- 
larly into the Abyſs from whence they were projected, and, 
probably, this is often repeated, till they are, at laſt, thrown 
without the Verge of the Aperture. Great Quantities, how- 
ever, fall on the Sides, and roll down with ſuch a hideous 
Noiſe as to ſtrike the Spectator with Terror. As the Wind 
drives the Smoke, Aſhes, and Stones generally more one 
Way than another, a Perſon has thereby an Opportunity of 
chuſing a favourable Station; but, if the Eruptions are vio- 
lent, you cannot approach any Side. with Safety. We 
could perceive no Flames in the Day-tzme, and, very poſſi- 
bly, the Heat we felt, at each Exploſion, proceeded from 
the melted Lava and ignited Stones projected into the Air, 
which, at Night, appear like red-hot Bullets. The Phæno- 
mena, in Volcano's, are not always uniform, but vary. ac- 
cording to the Violence or Moderation of their Eruptions. 
According to Pempeius Sarnelli, Biſhop of Biſceglia, the 
upper Mountain firſt appeared on the 26th of September 
1685. Iimagine we might have about eight hundred Paces 
ſtill to — over ſharp Stones and deep Aſhes: But, at 
the Time we were at the Foot of the Mountain, the Erup- 
tions ſucceeded each other every two or three Minutes, fo 
that we muſt have ſtood out upwards of eight Shocks before 
we could have reached the 'Top. But the Hazard, which 
continually increaſes, the nearer you approach to the Sum- 
mit of the Mountain, becoming evidently greater, and it 
being impoſſible to perſuade the Peaſants, our Guides, to 
proceed any farther, we agreed to return. In all Probabili- 
ty, had we ventured to the Bocca or Aperture of the Moun- 
tain, we ſhould have ſeen only Smoke and Vapour. It 1s, 
therefore, very ridiculous for Travellers to pretend, that, 
during an Eruption of the Mountain, they have been at the 
Top, and, looking down the hollow Abyſs, have obſerved 
it all on Fire, and running together, with great Violence, 
"like the Ebullition of Sulphur, Bitymen, and _ in a 
; urnace. 
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Furnace. Some ingenious Friends, of unqueſtionable Vera- 
city, who have been, ſeveral Times, at the Top, when the 
Mountain was ſtill, have aſſured me, that, by reaſon of the 
Smoke, they could but very ſeldom ſee the Bottom of the 
Cavity; and, when they did, it was ſubject to great Varia- 
tion, for ſometimes it was of a prodigious Depth, and, at 
other Times, hardly more than a hundred Feet, according to 
the Diverſity of the Riſing or Falling of the melted Matter 
from the laſt Eruption, by the Induration of which, this Bot- 
tom is formed. Some Travellers are ſo daring, as to ven- 
ture a conſiderable Way down into the Cavity; but Actions 
of this kind can be productive of no real Advantage, and, 
about two Years ago, proved fatal to an Engliſb Gentleman, 
who loſt his Life by his 'Temerity. If, ſoon after an Erup- 
tion, a Stone be rolled down the Aperture, it is followed by 
a frightful Noiſe, and a Cloud of Smoke. It is two Hours 
Labour to climb to the 'Top of the Mountain, but you re- 
turn much eaſier, and in leſs Time; for one often ſlides 
down upon the Aſhes upwards of four Paces at a Step. 
Some Days afterwards, I obſerved, from Naples, towards 
the Duſk of the Evening, while continual Eruptions pro- 
ceeded from the Mountain, a paliſh Gleam of Light over 
its Summit, which I, at firſt, took to be Flame; it conti- 
nued a long Time, and gradually aſcended, but, at laſt, I 
diſcovered it was only the Reflection of the Sun-beams thro? 
the groſs Exhalations that iſſued from the Aperture of the 
Mountain, this Phænomenon gradually vaniſhing as the Sun 
approached towards the Horizon, till, at laſt, when it was 
ſet, it intirely diſappeared. Strong Parties of us (for, other- 
wiſe, it is dangerous walking the Streets of Naples in the 
Night) uſed, almoſt every Evening, to go to the large Square 
—— the Vice-roy's Palace, in order to obſerve the various 
Changes in the fiery Eruptions of Ye/uwius. On the 17th 
of March, to the left Hand of the Place where we took up 
our Station, was ſeen a continual Fire in the Mountain, and 
from its upper Cavity iſſued, every four or five Minutes, 
kery Columns, to Appearance four Feet high, and a Foo t 
and a half in Diameter. On the 18th, that whole Part, where 
anciently was the Opening of the Mountain, appeared o n 
Fire, but it did not blaze much aloft ; whilſt, on the othe r 
Hand, the upper Aperture emitted towering Flames withou t 
Intermiſſion, and the Clouds of Smoke ſeemed as high _ 
- 
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the Mountain itſelf. On the 19th, the upper Mountain was, 


all over, on Fire, and in Naples were heard ſubterraneous 
Rumblings and Shocks, like the Diſcharging of Cannon at 
a Diſtance. On the 2oth, and on the firſt Day of April, the 
Fire could be ſeen at Gazta, though fix Stages diſtant from 
it: And, as the Wind drove Abundance of Aſhes into the 
City of Naples, they had Recourſe to Proceſſions, and the 
Invocation of St. Januarius, in whom, as their Guardian 
upon all ſuch Occaſions, the Inhabitants repoſe a particular 
Confidence, though, of late Vears, for their better Security, 
they have given him the Archangel Michael as an Aſſociate. 
Their Devotion, it muſt be allowed, is very wek ground- 
ed, if what they ſay be true, that, immediately upon the 
mere Expoſing of the Saint's Head, after the proper Suppli- 
cations have been offered to him, the Wind has ſhifted, and 
the Smoke been, conſequently, removed from the City, and 
the Fury of the burning Eruptions abated: So that it is not 
at all ſurpriſing, that the Governor of the Capella del Teſoro, 
belonging to the Cathedral where the — of this Saint 
are preſerved, has cauſed a large Medal to be ſtruck, on one 
Side of which is St. Januarius, and on the Reverſe are the 
two Phials, in which his miraculous Blood is kept, and under 
them a Garland. 5 

In Commemoration of a Miracle, wrought in 1707, the 
City of Naples cauſed a marble Monument, with the Statue 
of the Saint (all done by the celebrated Architect D. Ferdi- 
nando Sanfelice to be erected near the Church of S. Caterina 
à Formello, where, directly facing Veſuwius, the Head of 
the Saint, attended by a numerous Proceſſion, was placed 
on an Altar. | | 

Sextus Aurelius Victor, and other Hiſtorians, who affirm, 
that it was in the Reign of Veſpaſſan, that the fiery Eruptions 

of Mount Veſuvius were firſt obſerved, may be eaſily con- 

futed from Strabo, who lived in the Time of Augu/lus : And 
it is alſo falſe, that Pliny the Elder loſt his Life on this Moun- 
tain ; for, from the Account given by Pliny the Younger, 
concerning his Uncle's Death, it is evident, that he was far 
enough from Ye/uvius, and being very fat, and troubled with 
— Aſthma, he was ſuffocated by the groſs and ſulphureous 

r. 

Since the Birth of CHriſt, Hiſtorians have recorded upwards 
of twenty memorable Eruptions of Mount Veſavius; but it is 

c | probable, 


; 
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bable, that, during all that Time, the Number muſt 

ve been much greater: One of the moſt violent as that 

juſt mentioned, which happened in the Reign of Titus Yee 

paſian, and deſtroyed the two Cities of Herculameum, or Hes 
raclea, and Pompeii, which formerly ſtood near Naples. 

Dio Caſſius lays, that the Aſhes, during that Eruption, 

were driven as far as Africa, Syria, and Eg ypt, and even 
at Rome the Sun was darkened by them. 
It is natural to imagine, that the evident con- 
tinually hanging over the Heads of the Inhabitants of 
theſe Parts, ock from Earthquakes and the Eruptions of 
Veſuvius, ſhould make ſome Impreſſion on their Minds, and 
induce them to lead more virtuous Lives: But it is quite 
otherwiſe; for the greateſt Part of this People are like Sai- 
lors, who ſeldom think of Heaven or Hell, but in a violent 
Storm, and, as ſoon as the Danger is over, return again to 
their former wicked Courſes. A ſtriking Inſtance of this was 
ſhewn in the Year 1707, when the People, flocking out of 
Naples, no ſooner ſaw that the Danger was over, and, par- 
ticularly, that the Torrent of liquid Fire, which flowed from 
the Mountain, began to abate, than they gave themſelves 
over to all forts of Debauchery and Licentiouſneſs, ſo that 
the Magiſtrates, at length, were obliged to interpoſe for re- 
ſtraining; them. | 

'The great Variety of Minerals, and other Subſtances, 
thrown out by Ye/uvius, is a ſufficient Proof of the internal 
Conſtitution of this vaſt Hollow, and whence its fiery Erup- 
tions ariſe, For, upon mixing quick Sulphur and Filings - 
of Iron together, and kneading them to a Paſte, with the 
Addition of a little cold Water, this Maſs is not only imme- 
diately heated, but it breaks out into a perfect Flame. Le- 
mery had once an artificial Volcano, of this fort, in his Gar- 
den at Paris, which ſpontaneouſly took Fire ; and modern 
Chemilts have carried their Improvements ſo far, that by 
the bare Mixture of two Liquids, previouſly prepared for 
that Purpoſe, they can produce Flame. That Abundance of 
Iron and Sulphur is contained in the ſubterraneous Strata of 
Veſuvius, and other Volcano's, appears manifeſt, not only 
from the Slag thrown out, but alſo from the mineral Water 
iſſuing from the Foot of this Mountain towards the Sea- coaſt. 
The Proximity of the open dea both ſupplies the neceſſary 
Moiſture for the Aliment of theſe inflammable Subſtances, 


and 
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and alſo Salt . which it waſhes — — —— 
Reous Beds; and hence, , Proceeds acrid Taſte 
of the Sea-water : For, 1 on of Oil of Sea-coal 
(which contains a great deal of Bitumen) with common Salt 
and Water, is cauſed a like Acridity with that of Sea-water. 
When the Sea is calm, a great deal of Petroleum is often 
found floating on its Surface, at Rina and Torre (two ſmall 
Places near Mount Veſuvius and the Sea) which the Fiſher- 
men take-up with Pieces of Sponge, and ſell to the Apothe- 
caries. That Mount Ye/awizs has a Communication with the 
Sea, Experience plainly ſhews, the Waters being ſurpriſing- 
ly abſorbed, in 1681, as a Prelude to the Eruption of the 
Mountain, ſo that ſeveral Veſſels, afloat before, were left dry. 
Alſo, by what happened in the Year 1698, when the Sea 
ſuddenly ebbed twelve Paces, and the Mountain diſcharged 
a large Torrent of bituminous Matter ; on the Return of 
the Sea to its former Height, and a Ceſſation of the igneous 
Diſcharge, great Quantity of Shells, and other teſtaceous 
Subſtances, were found along the Shore, half burnt, and 
emitted a ſulphureous Smell. Parrini and Boccone affirm, 
that, in a violent Eruption of Veſuvius, hot Sea-water, Fiſh - 
ſhells, and Sea-weeds, have been ejected by that Moun- 
tain, | 

This Volcano, however, affords ſeveral freſh Springs, of 
which ſome are conveyed to Naples, by a beautiful Aque- 
duct, to the great Conveniency of the Inhabitants. Theſe 
Waters have not the leaſt Heat in them, and a cold Wind 
is felt to blow from ſeveral Fiſſures and Chaſms of the 
Mountain. 

I ſhall further remark, that, though a new Hill has riſen 
on the Summit of Veſuvius, over its former Aperture, yet it 
is ſtill leſs than its former Height; of this we have an ocu- 
lar Demonſtration. The ſame may be ſaid of Mount ma, 
the Top of which, within theſe ſixty Years, might have been 
ſeen from Furnari, and other adjacent Places, Ke cannot be 
diſcerned from thence at preſent. 

The Climate of the City of Naples, and the ſouth Part of 
that Kingdom, is ſuch, that little or no Winter is perceive 1 
there, and Garden-ituff and Vegetables are in ſeaſon all th2 
Year: Ice is ſeldom ſeen in the level Country, or Plains; 
and, in the laſt five Years, Snow was known to fall but 
twice, and then diſſolved as ſoon as it touched the * f 

The 
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The Inhabitants of the Mountains make it their Buſineſs to 
gather Snow, and carry it to Naples, where it ſupplies the 
Want of Ice for cooling their Liquors. The extreme Sum- 
mer Heats never fail of being tempered with cool Breezes 
in the Evening, which are ſpent in taking the Air on Foot, 
and in Carriages, after being confined, within Doors, during 
the ſultry Heat of the Day, n 

It will not be difficult to form a proper Eſtimate of the Fer- 
tility of this Kingdom, and the Riches of the Country; for, 
conſidering how long it has been under a foreign Govern- 
ment, which, by Contributions, Troops, Wars, and other 
Circumſtances, muſt neceſſarily have drained it of large 
Sums, yet it is ſtill in a much better Condition than many 
of the States in Italy, and capable, by proper Meaſures, of 
affording new Sources of Wealth. The Tobacco-farms, 
alone, produce near thirty thouſand Ducats annually ; bur, 
amidſt its Fertility, and other natural Advantages, the King- 
dom of Naples labours under many heavy Inconveniencies. 
Beſides the Calamities it is ſubje& to, from the frequent E- 
ruptions of Veſuvius, it alſo ſuffers greatly by Earthquakes, 
particularly the ſouthern Borders of the Kingdom, in all Parts 
of which are aſtoniſhing Remains of Cities, once famous in 
Hiſtory, but now almoſt without a Name. 

Another diſagreeable Circumſtance, but common to moſt 
Parts of Italy, is occaſioned by the Swarms of Lizards, eſpe- 
cially of the green Kind, which abound almoſt every where : 
In the Spring Hundreds of theſe are ſeen 2 themſelves 
on the Roofs, and crawling up and down the Walls, ſo that 
no Door or Window can be left open, without the Room be- | | | 

| 


ing filled with them : The green Lizards are very nimble, 

and have a fine, bright, flick Skin, and beautiful Tees, but 

intirely harmleſs. About Fondi, Capua, and Gaeta, are a * 
noxious Kind of Lizards, vulgarly, but improperly, called N ö 
Tarantulz, whoſe Bite or Sting is attended with great Dan- 1 
ger: They are brown, larger than the green Sort, and, \ | 
when deprived of their Tails, reſemble a Toad. The Scor- A 
pions are a greater Nuiſance ; they harbour not only in old a] | 
Walls, and under Stones, but infeſt Houſes in this Country, 
{o that, in ſome Places, it is cuſtomary to make Bedſteads of 
poliſhed Iron, and to place them at ſome Diſtance from the 
Wall, to prevent theſe Vermin from getting into the Beds ; 
it is true, they ſeldom hurt, unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted. 


which 
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which may eaſil happen, either by turning one's ſelf in Bed, 
q * Leg or Arm in one's Sleep: The ſureſt Reme - 


dy againſt the Sting of theſe noxious Creatures, is to bruiſe 
the Animal, and bind it faſt on the Wound; or, if that can- 
not be done, the beſt Way is to foment it with Oil of Olives, 
in which dead Scorpions are infuſed, applying warm Ban- 
dages to the Part, and, at the ſame Time, to give the Pa- 
tient Theriaca, with generous Wine to raiſe a gentle Perſpi- 
ration. This Oil is likewiſe a Specific againſt the Sting of 
the Spider Solifuga, in the northern Parts of Italy This 
Creature has little or nothing of that Venom which appears 
in the hotter Climates, in Malta and Aßf,ica. The Venom 
or Poiſon of the Viper hath alſo the ſame Gradations, ac- 
cording to the Proximity of the Country to the Equator. 
Modern Authors have aſſerted, that the Scorpion being ſur- 
rounded by Fire, and perceiving the Flame to approach 
nearer, and the Heat more — and finding no Way to 
eſcape, turns up his Tail, and ſtrikes himſelf in the Head. 
This Aſſertion appeared to me very ſuſpicious, and made 
me think, that this pretended Suicide was no more than the 
natural Motion of the Animal on ſuch Occaſions. Being at 
Naples, I was reſolved to bring this vulgar Error to the Teſt 
of repeated Experiments, which proved that it was only 
a mere Fiction. Some of the Scorpions, inſtead of going 
round to ſeek for a Paſſage to eſcape, ran directly into the 
Fire, where they were ſoon conſumed : Others, upon feel - 
ing the Heat, drew back, and fell into a kind of Con- 
vulſion, but never attempted to dart their Stings into their 
Heads: Others lay quiet, and ſubmitted to be burat to 
Death. The Notion, that the Scorpion, when thrown into 
Oil, deſtroys itſelf, has no better Foundation; for ſome 
will live twenty-four Hours in it, and, when they expire, 
do not exhibit the leaſt Sign of ſtinging themſelves to 
Death. 

Another Plague, peculiar to the Kingdom of Naples, 
chiefly in the | Bl Parts, is the Tarantula; fo called 
from the City of Taranto, in the Neighbourhood of which 
they abound, and are the largeſt and moſt venomous. Pliny 
and other Writers call them Phalangius. The Perſon bit by 
this Spider is called, by the Italians, Taramolati ; and their 
extravagant Viciſſitudes of Shrieking, Sobbing, Laughing, 
Dancing, are very well known. Few of theſe Patients — 

ar 
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bear the Sight of black or blue, but ſeem delighted with 
red and green Objects: They are alſo ſeized with an Aver- 
fion to eating Fruit and Vegetables ; a melancholy Silence, 
and a fixed Eye, are the firſt Symptoms by which the Bite 
of the Tarantula diſcovers itſelf : Muſic is then immediate- 
ly called in to the Aſſiſtance of the Patient, to rouſe him to 
a violent Motion, and, by that Means, to procure a ſtrong 
Perſpiration ; but neither the ſame Tunes; nor the ſame In- 
ſtruments anſwer the ſame Purpoſes, with regard to the diffe- 
rent Patients : Several Trials are therefore made, and chiefly 
with the Guitar, Hautboy, Trumpet, Violin, and the S:cilian 
Kettle-drum : The Tunes that generally have the beſt Ef- 
fect, in theſe Diſorders, are La Paftorale and La Tarantella. 
In ſome Parts of the Country, where the Heats are very 
reat, particularly in Apulia, the Venom of the Scorpion is 
b ſabtile, that their Stings produce the fame Effect as the 
Bite of the Tarantula; and tho” the two above-mentioned 
Tunes have the ſame Effect on theſe Patients, yet they re- 
quire ſofter Inſtruments, as the Bagpipe and Flute, with the 
briſk Beat of a Drum. The Country People, who are great 
Proficients at theſe Vagaries, introduce all manner of Gri- 
mace and Geſticulations. The Tarantelati dance and fe 
as long as there is any Venom left to be expelled : This 
Exerciſe and Cure ſometimes takes up five or ſix Days. It is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that they are continually dancing for ſo 
many Days; but when Nature is exhauſted, and the Muſic 
ſuſpended, the Patient is put to Bed, well covered, and fuch 
Cordials given him, as promote Perſpiration, and chear 
the Heart. The Patient, V his Recovery, remembers 
nothing of what paſſed while under the Diſorder. If the 
Cure be not perfectly effected, and the Poiſon intirely ex- 
pelled, the ſame Symptoms never fail to return the ſucceed- 
ing Year, eſpecially during the Summer Heats ; and ſome 
have laboured under theſe terrible Diforders of Intervals, for 
ten, twenty, or even thirty Years, and others during their 
whole Lives: Nor are Inſtances wanting of -Perſons, who, 
merely from a Senſe of their incurable Diforder, or from its 
melancholy Effects, have deſtroyed themſelves. Some pre- 
tend, that a Perſon, bit by the Tarantula, can never recover 
his former State of Health, while the Inſect, which commu- 
nicated the Poiſon, is alive; but this has not hitherto be 
proved. Women, on account of their long Cloaks harbour 
Vor. III. M E 
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ing ſuch Vermin, are more liable to be bit than Men: The 
Bite of a Tarantula cauſes a ſmall red Swelling, not unlike 
that occaſioned by the Sting of a Waſp. They reckon above 
eight Species of this Inſect, differing in Colour, Magnitude, 
and Figure; but agreeing in this, that they all produce the 
ſame miſchievous Effects by their Bite. the Dog - days, 
and during the intenſe Heats of Summer, the Tarantula is 
moſt dangerous, eſpecially thoſe found in the Plains, as if 
the Creatures were incited to greater Rage by the Heat of 
the Sun; for thoſe found in Taſcany do not produce ſuch 
miſchievous Effects, as that Kind found in Apulia; and even 
the latter, when carried to the upper Parts of the Kingdom 
of Naples, or towards Rome, cauſe no noxious Effects, at all, 
by their Bite. 

In the Iſland of Corfica are neither Wolves nor Vipers, 
whereas its Tarantula's and Scorpions are extremely ve- 
nomous. 

The Haunts of Tarantula's are in Holes in the Earth, old 
Walls, and hollow Trees, and they weave a ſtronger Cob- 
web than the common Spider : 'The Poiſon is contained in 
two Veſicles within the Gums, near two large Fangs, be- 
ſides ſome ſmaller Teeth, with which they are armed ; and 
theſe produce the like miſchievous Effects as the Bite of a 
Serpent. | . 

ut, among the worſt Creatures in this fine Country, ſome 
reckon its Inhabitants in general, who are of a treacherous, 
diſtruſtful, cruel, and unſteady Diſpoſition. Though it is no 
ealy Matter to give national Characters, it is certain, how- 
ever, that the r of Naples, almoſt beyond any other, 
yields numerous and deplorable Inſtances of the extreme De- 
pravity of human Nature. Tophana, the noted female Poi- 
ſoner, from whom the Agua Tophana took its Name, is ſtill 
in Priſon here, and moſt Strangers, out of Curioſity, go to 
ſee her: She is an old little Woman, who had belonged to 
ſome religious Siſterhood, for which Reaſon her Life has been 
ſpared ; tho ſhe ſent many hundred People out of the World, 
and, in particular, was very liberal of her Drops, by way of 
Alms, to married Women, who would, it may well be ſuppoſed, 
have no great Regret at getting rid of difagreeable Huſbands. 
From four to fix Drops of this Liquid is a Quantity ſuffi- 
cient to do a Man's Buſineſs, and ſome affirm, that the Doſe 
ray be ordered ſo as to take Effect in a determinate Time. 
2 This 
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This Water is ſtill privately made at Naples, under the Name 
of Acqueita di Ng m a few Years ago a ſmall Caſk full 
of it was ordered to be ſent into a certain Country. But 
fince Lemon-juice has been found to be a Kind of Antidote 
inſt this Water, it is not now in ſuch high Repute. Dr. 
aul Branchaletti has expreſsly written a Book of Reme- 
dies againſt theſe abominable and diabolical Drops. But all 
the Antidotes, hitherto found out, preſuppoſe the Potion to 
have been recently adminiſtered, or, upon any Suſpicion, 
previouſly — againſt by ſuch Preſervatives. | 
The voluptuous Manner of Living among the Inhabitants 
of this Country has been remarked even in ancient Times. 


In this Reſpect Capua and Atella are well known, and Owl 
ſtyles Naples 


in Otia natam 


Parthenopen. 


The native Seat of Luxury and Faſe.” 


With regard to the preſent Times, it mult be allowed, 
that in no Place are the abandoned Licentiouſneſs and Im- 
pudence of Proftitutes carried to fo great a Height as in this 
City. In a particular Part of the Town, are upwards of 
two thouſand of theſe Creatures, and yet Eccleſiaſtics make 
no Scruple of Lodging here: And, in all, are reckoned a- 
bove eighteen thouſand of theſe Donne Libere, as they are 
called. This intirely corrupts the young People; and even 
the Clergy, not being ſubject to the Civil Power, and con- 
nived at by their Superiors, leſt the ſacred Function ſhould 
ſuffer the {mallef Diſparagement, are but indifferently care- 
ful to ſet a good Example; and any Reſtraint offered to their 
Pleaſure, is looked upon as a high Inſult, | 

The common People in this Country are fo lazy, as to 
prefer Beggary or Robbing to Labour. But in the City of 
Naples they are more induitrious, and ſeveral Manufactures 
flouriſh among them. It is a common Saying here, that 
the Vice-roy, in order to keep this Country quiet, muſt 
take Care to provide three Things which begin with ax E, 
namely, Fefte, Farine, Forche, Feaſts, Meal, and Gibbets; 
the People being exceflive fond of public Diverſions, ela- 
morous - any Scarcity of Corn, and ſeditious, unleſs 

awed by Examples of Severity. Among their public Enter- 
- tainments, is the Proceſſion, with four triumphal Ca-s, on 
* 
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the four Sundays immediately preceding Lent ; the firſt load< 
ed with Bread, the ſecond with Fleſh, the third with all 
Kinds of Vegetables, and the fourth with Fiſh, Theſe are 

piled, up almoſt as high as a Houſe,-with a Band of Muſic on 

the top, and guarded by armed Tradeſmen, till they are given 
up to be pillaged. But what draws the greateſt Concourſe 

of People at Naples, is the Caſtle of Cocagna, or Cucagna, 

as it is called, which is a regular Piece of Fortification; 

and faced all over with Quarters of Meat, Shins of Beef, 

Bacon, Geeſe, Turkeys, and other Proviſions, with which. 
the Country of Cocagne is imagined to abound. This Spec- 

tacle is annually exhibited, and on each Side of the Caſtle 

is a Fountain running with Wine for a whole Day ; a Party. 
of Soldiers is planted to guard the Works till the Vice-roy 

appears in his Balcony, which is the Signal for the Populace 

to take the Place by Storm. 1984 8 

The Neapolitan Nobility uſually ſpend ſome Years in a 
frugal Retirement on their Eftates in the Country, that they 
may make a more ſplendid Figure, for a While, in the Ci- 
ty: For which Reaſon they are always running into Ex- 
tremes, though their Fortunes are not conſiderable enough to 

ſupport ſuch Profuſion. They are ſo numerous, that in the 
Kingdom of Naples are reckoned a hundred and nineteen 
Princes, a hundred and fifty-ſix Dukes, a hundred and ſe- 
venty-three Marquiſſes, forty-four Counts, and four hun- 
d:ed and forty-five Barons, all Vaſials to the Crown. A 
Spot of Land, from which many of them have the Title 
of Marquis, has hardly an Income of fifty Dollars a Year. 
The Number of regular Forces now quartered up and 
.down throughout the dom, amounts to four thouſand 
Men, which is very far from being ſufficient to keep this 
Nation in Awe, in Caſe of the Approach of any Enemy. 

A Prince of Spain of the Houſe of Bourbon, having with- 
in theſe few Years. come to the Poſſeſſion of this Country, 
under the Title of King of Naples and the Tao Sicilies, the 
Face of the Government became much altered; particularly, 
the Office of Vice-roy was ſuperſeded, whoſe ordinary In- 
come was eighteen thouſand Scudi a Month, and kept a 
very ſplendid Court, for the Support of which regular and 
ſtated Funds were appropriated ; ſo that little * . could 
be made out of the Pay of the Life-guards, the Chapel, 


the Band of Muſic, the Company of Comedians, and other 
Attendants ; but every Thing commonly {t.cd on the _ 
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nal Footing it was in. A Vice- roy continues in his Off ce 
only for three Years, but, at the Expiration of that Time, 
the Commiſſion may be renewed for three Years more. 
With Regard to the Currency of Coin in this Country, 

a Spaniſh Piſtole, or an old French Louis d'Or, go here for 
forty-five Carlini. The Papal Money is alſo current, and 
three Paoli are equal to four Carlini. ＋ a Ducat, ſimply 
ſo called, is meant an imaginary Coin of Account, equiva- 
lent to ten Carlini. | | 1 
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LETTER LV. 
Olſervations on the City of NarPLEes, and its princital 
public Buildings, 
SIR, Re | | 


HE City, of Naples lies in 41% -20' North Latitude. 
75 Its Walls, which moſtly conſiſt of hard, black, 
i Quarry-ſtones, called Piperno, are nine Italian Mi cs 
in Circuit; but, including the Suburbs, between eightecn 
and twenty Miles. Though Naples has not ſuch fine Fa- 
laces as Rome or Genoa, it has not many ſuch mean Houſes, 
as, in other Cities, diſgrace the moſt beautiful Streets. The 
Roofs of the Houſes are flat, and ſurrounded with elegant Ba- 
luſtrades. The Streets are alſo very well paved, and moſtly 
conſiſt of broad Free-ſtone; but they have no Slope from the 
Middle, or Kennels to carry off the Water, The beſt Street, 
for Breadth and Length, is /a Sirada di Toledo, but not a 
ſingle Palace, of any Note, is to be ſeen in it. It is between 
twenty and twenty-three common Paces broad, and five- 
hundred in a ſtraight Line, after which it runs in a gentle 
Curve, Were the Streets lighted. at Night, it would be 
both an Ornament to the Gity, and a great Security in 

Walking through them. | 
The Harbour of Naples is ſpacious, and, for its greater 
Safety, has a Mole, about five hundred Paces in Length, 
and alſo a Light-houſe. The large Harbour, or Perto della C:- 
ta, is divided by the Mole from the Darſena, which is behind 
the Ca/tello Nuove, where commonly he four Galleys, the 
| | M 3 Sailors 
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Sailors and Soldiers of which are obliged every Lent to come 
to Confeſſion, and receive the Sacrament. After the De- 
votions of the firſt Galley, follows a Day of Reſt ; after thoſe 
of the ſecond, a like Interval, and ſo on. In the Evening, 
when the Proceſſion uſual on ſuch ſolemn Occaſions is over, or 
when the Hoſt is expoſed, all the Galleys honour it with 
a Salute. The Number of Inhabitants in Naples may, in- 
deed, be reckoned at three hundred thouſand ; and, as a 
brick Trade here cauſes a great Buſtle among the People, 
Rome, compared to this City, has been looked upon, by 
Travellers, as a Deſert. . 

Naples is provided with many Fountains, which are a ve- 

great Ornament to it, though the Water in moſt of them 
is but indifferent. 'The fineſt among theſe is that of Medina, 
oppoſite to the Caftello Nuovo, the upper Baſon of which is 
ſupported by the three Graces. The Neptune ſtanding upon 
it with his Trident, and ſeveral other Figures, eject great 
Quantities of Water. | 0.4 

In the large Market-place is alſo another Fountain. 
The Fountain of St. Lucia, by Giovanni di Nola, an emi» 
nent Sculptor, together with that by Cavalier Co/mo Fan/e- 
go, or Fanſeca, in the Street near St. Lucia, are well worth 
ſeeing, for their elegant Architecture and Sculpture. Not 
far from the Darſena, is a Fountain with a double Eagle; 
and not a great Way from that another Fountain. 

A very _ Aqueduct ſupplies the City with a vaſt 

antity of Water from the Foot of Mount Ye/wvoius, by 
Means of which Alphonſo II, in 1442, made himſelf Mafter 
of Naples; the Place where was formerly the greateſt Con- 
fux of theſe Waters, is at preſent called Seggio di Nido, or di 
Nilo, where there is a Statue of the River Nile, repreſented 
in the Form of an old Man fitting on a Crocodile, und- 
ed with ſeveral Children. 
Near the Arſenal is another Monument of Antiquity, be- 
ing the Statue of Jupiter Terminalis ; it was dug up at Pux- 
 za6l0, and erected in this Place. 

Of all the Palaces in Naples, the chief is that of the Vice- 
roy; and, with Regard to its Beauty, it is a ſufficient En- 
comium to ſay, it is the Work of that celebrated Architect, 
Car. Fontana. The grand Perron is divided into two Flights 
of Steps, contains eleven common Paces in Breadth, and 
compoſed of white Marble. On each Side at the Foot = 
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the Steps, is the Statue of a River; that, on the leſt Hand, 
repreſents the Tagus, and that on the Right, the EE. 
The greateſt Objection that has been made is, that the 
* or Court, is too narrow for ſo large a Perron, or Flight 
of Steps. * 

In the Audience-Chamber are the moſt celebrated Ac- 
tions and Atchievements of the Spaniſb Nation, finely paint- 
ed; among which is repreſented the Expulſion of the Jeaus 
out of Spain. The Sala Regia, where the Carnival Entertain- 
ments are kept, is hang with whole Length Portraits of 
all the. Vice-roys. A particular Gallery is filled up with the 
Exploits of the Duke of Alba; and in another is repre- 
ſented the War carried on by Charles V. againſt Fobu Pre. 
eric, Elector of Saxony. Some other Apartments contain 
very good Paintings; and all abound in fine Tapeſtry. 
In the Chapel belonging to this Palace, is a great Quanti- 
ty of Plate, and a fine Statue of the Virgm Mary, of white 
Marble. This Palace has a covered Way, or ſubterraneous 
Paſſage to the Caſtello Nuovo, which is very uſeful and ne- 
ceflary in Times of Inſurrections and popular Commoticns, 
Caftello Nuovo joins to the Sea, and is always garriſoned: 
Forty-two Pieces of Ordnance are mounted on the Ramparts 
and Baſtions ; among which are nine, taken by | Charles V. 
from the Elector of Saxon, at the Battle of Mublberg, An 
Inſcription informs us, that on the Baſtion del San Spirito 
was erly a large Piece of Ordnance, called Magaalena, 
weighing twenty-one thouſand Pounds, and carried a Ball 
of one hundred and twenty Pounds Weight. Near the 
Entrance of the Caſtle is a triumphal Arch adorned with 
Sculpture. The Place where this Arch is erected, is ſome- 
what too narrow. Under the Gate joining to it, are 4 
great many Pieces of Sculpture in Stone, and a braſs Gate 
adorned with Bas-Reliefs, repreſenting the chief Exploits of 
the Kings of Arragon. The Church of the Caſtle is decorated 
with Gilding and Stucco Work; and, in an adjoinin 
Room, is a Pieta greatly admired. Facing the Arſenal, 
which, according to Parrino, contains Arms for fifty thou- 
ſand Men, ſtands a marble Statue of a young Soldier, which 
ſome report to be Nero; as likewiſe another of Braſs, in 
the Front of St. Barbara's Church, in this Caſtle, is ſaid 
to be the fame Emperor. In the Church delP A unta, is the 
Picture of the Eaſtern Magi, two of which repreſent A 
M 4 phonſus 
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Fbonſas I. and Ferdinand, Kings of Spain. Va ſari reports, 
this was the firſt Piece that Giovanni da Brupgia ever 
painted in Oil. Some pretend it was done by Zingaro, and 
that the Heads of the wiſe Men are copied from the 
Portraits of Charles, King of Naęles, and his Sons, the 
Prince of Salerno, and the Duke of Calabria. The Caſtle- 
Hall is ſo conſtructed, that a Whiſper on one Side is diſtinct- 
ly heard on the other. 

Caftelle del Nuovo has its Name from its oval Figure, and 
Rands in the Water on a Rock joined to the Continent by 
2 Bridge, two hundred and twenty Paces in Length. It 1s 
ſaid, formerly, to have joined to the firm Land, and was 
anciently the Palace of Lucullus; but altered to its preſent 
Form by the Norman Kings, on which Account it was for 
a long Time called the Nerman Caſtle. | 
The Caftle is ſupplied with freſh Water by Means of ſome 
Gone Conduits, fupporting ſeveral marble Figures, repre- 
ſenting Animals of all Kinds. The Water is conveyed from 
the City under the Bridge, to the Caſtle, where there is a 
Reſervoir for receiving it. 

The Memory of Pedro Navarro is terrible at Naples, for 

his firſt diſcovering the Uſe of Mines in Sieges. He was 
not, however, the ſole Inventor, but the firſt that conduct- 
ed them, fo as to have the defired Effect. In the Year 1487, 
an Officer in the Genoe/e Army, then in the Field ag the 
Florentines, and beſieging Serezanella, had contrived a Mine, 
and ſprung it; but not anſwering the great Expectations 
conceived of it, the Inventor loſt all his Credit, and ſuch 
Attempts were conſidered. as chimerical. Navarro was at 
that Time only a private Soldier in the Genoe/e Camp; but 
having attentively conſidered the Invention, took the Hint, 
aſcribing the ill Succeſs of the Mine more to the Want of 
right bn than the Invention itſelf; and, in the 
Year 1503, the Siege of the Caſtle of Naples gave him an 
Opportunity of putting. his Contrivance in Execution 
which he did fo effectually, both to the Damage and Terror 
of the Beſieged, that in a few Days the Spaniards found 
themſelves Maſters of the Place. | 

The third Caftle which commands the City of . is 
that of St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, fo called from a Ch dedi- 


cated to that Saint, and formerly ſtood on this Spot. It ſtands 
upon an Eminence towards the Weſt, and is in the F * of 
| | | | 33 a Star, 
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à Star, with fix Rays. The Fortifications were chiefly erect- 

cd by Charles V. bo *k, wE 
The ſubterraneous * of this Place are very ſpacious, 


and hewn out of a R ſo that they are Bomb- proof; 
and, on that Account, a great Quantity of military Stores 
are depoſited here. * | 

The Caftle can likewiſe be ſupplied with Proviſions from 


Caſtello Nuovo, by Means of a ſubterraneous Communica- 
tion, at preſent walled up. In the upper Parts of St. El- 
mos Caſtle, ' are ſeven Ciſterns for receiving Water, and 


under the Vaults a Reſervoir large enough tor two Galleys 
to ſail in. The Water, in the latter, is always extreme 
cold, and is drawn from it by a Kind of a Bucket. | 
The Arms of the City being a Horſe, there formerly 
ſtood one of Braſs near the Church of di Santa Reftituta, of 
an extraordinary S1ze ; the Vulgar have a Notion that it 
was caſt by Virgil, whom they will have to have been a 
Magician. They had alſo ſuperſtitious Notions of the great 
Efficacy it had in all Diſtempers incident to Horſes, which 
were brought from all Parts and led round this Statue; fo 
that, at laſt, in the Year 1322, Maria Caraffa, Archbiſhep 
of Naples, to aboliſh fo filly a Cuſtom, deſtroyed the Sta- 
tue, and from the Metal caſt a large Bell for the Cathedral. 
The Head is ſtill intire, and reſerved as a Memorial in the 
Caraffa Family, among a Collection of Statues and Bæs- Re- 
liefs. Charles, King of Naples, having made himſelf Ma'er 
of the City after eight Months Siege, ordered a Bit to be 


| in the Mouth of this Horſe, as an emblematical Repfe- 


ntation of his having tamed the Neapolit ans. 
In the abovementioned Court is likewiſe an equeſtrian 
Statue on a Pillar, repreſenting Alphonſo I. 
Poggio Reale, a Palace lying without the City, was for- 
merly inhabited by the King, as a rural Retreat, for the 
Sake of its fine Situation, Gardens, and Water-works ; but 
is at preſent almoſt decayed, and Fe worth ſeeing. A- 
mong the Ruins is ſhewn a Precipice, from whence Queen 
Johanna uſed to have thoſe, whom ſhe wanted to deſtroy, 
to be privately puſhed down headlong. | 
In returning from the laſt mentioned Place to the City, 
on the Left, are the Ruins of the old Caſtle 7 Palagio degli 
Spiriti, ſo called from a vulgar Notion, that the Poſſeficrs 
of this Caſtle quitted it, on Account of its being taunted 
M 5 . With 
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with Spirits or Spectres. At preſent, it has nothing worth 
Obſervation; though it ſeems once to have been an elegant 
Structure. 185 | 

On the right Hand, in returning from Poggio Reale, lies. 
the Grotto egli Sportiglioni, or the Batts Cave, which is 
very broad and high; and an Jralian Mile and a Half long. 
It divides in the Middle, forming ſeveral Vaults; one of 
which extends itſelf to Poggio Reale, but has been walled up 
ever ſince the Year TR Hm it was made a Sepulchre 
for the Bodies of above fifty thouſand Perſons, who Lied of 
the Peſtilence, The Hill over this Cavern is very pleaſant, 
and called Monte del Trecco, from the French General Lau- 
zrec, who, in 1528, beſieging Naples, pitched his Camp, 
here ; and not todamage the . of which he thought him- 
ſelf ſure of being Mafler, he deſtroyed the Aqueducts, in order 
to reduce it by Diſtreſs ; but the Stagnation of the Waters, 
occaſioned by this Action, together with the Summer Heats, 
produced ſuch a Contagion, as ſwept away the greateſt Part 
of his Army; ſo that Lautrec himſelf, and thoſe who ſur- 
vived the Sickneſs, few eſcaped the Rage of the 1talians, 
who ſhewed them no Mercy. It was a great Overſight of 
Lautrec, that, previouſly to the Demoliſhing of the Aque- 
ducts, he had not cut a Canal to convey the Water to the 
Sea. It was alſo the Fate of Henry VI, Emperor of Germa- 
ny, after oy beſieging Naples, for three Months, to ſee 
his Army die by Peſtilence, and other Diſtempers; ſo that 
he alſo was obliged to retire without doing any Execution. 

In the City of Naples are the Palaces of the Prince of 
S. Jeatha, the Dukes of di Graviua and Mataloni, and a few 
others, though not to be compared to thoſe of Rome. 

The Houle of Ferdinando Sanfelice, or Sanfelicius, not yet 
finiſhed, will be very ſuperb and elegant. He manages e- 
very Thing himſelf, and is not only a Judge in Pictures, but 
likewiſe a great Proficient in Painting, having been a Diſ- 
ciple of Solimene. Beſides ſeveral Fruit- pieces, = are ſome 
capital Pictures of that Maſter ; particularly, one repreſent- 
ing the Maſſacre of the Innocents, and another of Jeeps 
Flight into Fg yp, One of the Halls of this Palace is to be 

painted in Freſco, from the Deſigns of Solimene. 


[ 


The Suburbs are exceeding pleaſant, being ſituated on 
the Strand, called Chiaia, but more properly Spiaggia, or 
Piaggia, from its Proximity to the Sea-ſhore. The Fra- 


grancy 
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raney of the Air, the Agreeableneſs of the Proſpect, the 
Extenſiveneſs of the Area, and the Freedom from the Duſt, 
render it the Evening Reſort of the Quality : So that it is 
no uncommon Thing to ſee ſome Hundreds of Coaches 
here; but, on theſe Occaſions, Perſons of different Sexes 
never ride together in the ſame Coach. Nothing can be 
more delightful than the Gardens on the right Hand of the 
Hill, embelliſhed with Walks of Orange, Cedar, Palm, 
and other Trees, beſides a Variety of Flowers, yo” 
At Pietra Bianca, four Italian Miles from Naples, at the 
Foot of Mount Ye/uvius, is a Seat and Gardens, formerly 
built by Bernardino Martirano, Secretary to Charles V, where 
the Emperor lodged three Days after his Return from the 
T unis n. | | 

In a Grotto embelliſhed with a Variety of Shell-work, 
belonging to this Palace, is a beautiful marble Statue of A. 
ja 4 naked. 

The fiery Eruptions of Veſuvius have very much da- 
maged this Edifice, the Effects of which are but too viſible, 
notwithſtanding the Repairs made in it. 
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Account of the principal Churches, and other religious 
Structures in NAPLES, 


"SIR; 


| T O ſuch Influence, Reſpect, and Opulence, have the 
Clergy of this Kingdom attained, that more than 

once they have been ready to ſeize the Civil Power, 

and intermeddle with Affairs quite foreign to the Cure of 
Souls. How little they can brook any Controul or Cenſure 
on this Account, was evident from their Behaviour, a few 
Years ago, with regard to the Ioria Civile del Regno di 
Napoli, a Book publiſhed in 1723, by Pietro Giannone, a 
learned Advocate, in 4 Volumes, Quarto. The Freedom 
of the Author, in maintaining the Power of the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate againſt the Attempts of the See of Rame, ſo exal- 
perated the Clergy, that, to avoid the Fury of the Populace, 
M 6 whom 
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obliged, in order to ſave his 


"Compaſſion and Benevolence, the youngeſt an 


whom the Prieſts had ſpirited up for that! ſe, he was 

Li, to quit Naples, and with- 
draw to Vienna, Micolo Nafo, the Printer, was excommu- 
nicated, and had not the Protection of the Emperor, to 
whom the Work was dedicated, checked the impetuous 


. Zeal of Pope Benedict XIII, the Author would have ſhared 


the fame Fate: However, the Effect was, that this valua- 
ble Book is become very ſcarce. The Firmneſs with which 
Riccardo, the Neapolitan Fiſcal, and a learned Janſeniſt, late- 
ly oppoſed, according to the Duties of his Office, the In- 
eroachments of the Court of Rome, brought upon him the 
ſame violent Spirit of Perſecution, till at Vienna he found a 


Protector in Garelli, Phyſician and Librarian to the Empe- 


ror, by whoſe Means his Merits became better known at 
Court, and he himſelf placed above the Reach of his Ene- 
mies. 
With regard to outward Ceremonies, the Devotion of 
the Roman Catholics of this Kingdom is not ſo violent as 
in many Provinces in Germany; at the Elevation of the Hoſt 
in the Churches, or in the Streets, when carried to a ſick 
Perſon, none, of any other Religion, is compelled to kneel 
to it. They make little Difficulty with Travellers about 
ing Fleſh in Lent; on the Contrary, the Inn-keepers firſt 


eatin | 
Queſtion is, even before they have alighted, what the Com- 


pany would pleaſe to eat; and, in ſome Places, Fiſh, and 
the like meagre Meals, are not ſo acceptable to a Hoſt, ay 
from theſe he cannot make out any conſiderable Bill. Ever 
ſince the Government has been in the Hands of the Auſtrian 
Line of the Houſe of Hanſburgh, the Statue of St. Nepomuck 
has generally been placed on the Bridges, but few Croſſes are 


to be ſeen in the Streets, nor are ſolemn Proceſſions ſo fre- 
quent in Naples, as in many other Places; the moſt com- 


mon, and that which is exhibited every Day, is not ſo much 
intended for exciting Devotion, as raifing a good Fund of 


Charity for ſuch Proſtitutes as have quitted their abandoned 


Courſe of Life, and withdrawn into a Convent. For this 
Purpoſe, the more effectually to move the Spectators to 

F moſt beau- 
tiful of theſe Penitents are ſelected, who walk two a- breaſt, 
and barefooted, through the City: And, at ſome particn- 
lar Places kneel down, publickly acknowledging their paſt 
Enormities, and ſinging penitential Hymns, while, in the 
| mean 
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r the Eccleſiaſtic and a Lay: aſſiſtant, who attend 
them, receive the Contributions of the well-diſpoſed, in a 
little Bag faſtened at the End of a Stick. Their Habit, on 
ſuch Occaſions, is a long violet- coloured Gown, tied | 
with a Cord of the ſame Colour. Their Heads are ſhaved, - 
but they wear a blue Veil, thin enough to ſhew their Beauty 
and Youth. One of the foremoſt carries, in her Hand, a 
wooden Croſs painted of a violet Colour. 't 
The Vivacity and Acuteneſs of the Neapolitans (as they 
do not always meet with a ſatisfactory Solution of their 
Scruples in Religion, and want an — of better 
Information, 3 by Books or verbal I ion) ſome- 
times carry them into wild Syſtems, and very often into A- 
theiſm ; and the more they are under a Neceflity of con- 
cealing their Notions of this kind, the deeper Root they 
take, fo that it is with great Difficulty that any of theſe are 
reclaimed. Maolinos has a ftrong Party in this City, and Er- 
neſt Ruthan (formerly Secretary to M. Arnaud, and who, a 
few Yeats ago, died a Canon at Brufels, where his Burial met 
with no ſmall Oppoſition there) aſſured me, in 1715, that, 
in Naples, more than half of thoſe, who would not implicitly 
fubmit to the Yoke of human Ordinances, but examine, a 
little, the Grounds of their Religion, were, in their Hearts, 
anſeniſis. Perhaps from the Apprehenſion of finding the 
Delinquents of this Sort too numerous, ariſes the greater 
Moderation of the Proſecutions and Paniſhments quent 
thereon, than would otherwiſe happen. At leaſt, Naples is 
the only Place, of all /a/y, where Bookſellers have the great- 
eſt Liberty; for I myſelf have met, in their Shops, with 
PEnfant's Bibliothegue Germanique, and other Books written by 
Proteftants, even on religious Subjects, which can be had in 
no other Reman-catholic Place. 

Moſt of the Churches here have, indeed, but ill-contrived 
Roofs and forry Fronts, and moſt of the marble Monu- 
ments, within them, fall very much ſhort, in extraordinary 
Size, of thoſe frequently to be met with at Rome ; but, in 
other Reſpects, with Regard to their Beauty and Richneſs, 
hardly any other Reman-catholic Country can equal them, fo 
that only the Jewels, and the coſtly Altar-furniture, amount 
to ſeveral Millions of Dollars. It muſt be acknowledged, 
to the Honour of the Clergy here, that they are extremely 
complaiſant to Strangers, and give themſelves a great 4 
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of Trouble, to gratify their Curioſity, in ſhewing them eve- 
Thing: It would be a Work of Time to ſee all the 
Churches, the Number, both of the Parochial and Conven- 
tual, amounting to three hundred and four: It will, there- 
fore, be ſufficient to take Notice of the moſt remarkable, to- 
ther with other religious Edifices, in the following alpha- 
Bei Ole. eg 
S. Agnello is famous for a Crucifix in the Chapel belong- 
ing to the Family of Moenachi, which reproached a Debtor 
for denying, ſome little Time afterwards, a Sum of Money 
he had fo borrowed in its Preſence. In a Chapel be- 
_ to the Family of Tf, in this Church, is an Image 
of Virgin Mary, ſaid to have often converſed with §. 
Giovanna and her Son S. Agnello. The high Altar of this 
Church is of white Marble, and embelliſhed with admirable 
Baſſo-Relievo's. What deſerves particular Notice is a Statue 
of S. Dorothy, by Giovanni da Mola. Over-againſt it, in 
the Wall, are fixed feveral antique Baſſo-Relievo's, In the 
Capella del Purgatorio,, over the Grave of Antonia Capuana, 
is a very fine Baſſo-Relievo, in Marble, repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary with the Divine Infant in her Arms, and ſhew- 
ing herſelf to the Souls in Purgatory. In the Convent, cloſe 
by this Church, is a braſs Buſt, with a Monument of Giov. 
| Battiſta Marini, erected in Purſuance of a Clauſe in the Will 
of the Marquis de Villa, his 33 Macenas, It formerly 
ſtood in the Marquis's Houte, whence it was removed hi- 
ther. The Inſcription upon it is by Temaſo Cornelio. He 
died in 1625, and ſeveral Epitaphs were compoſed for him, 
one of which, with a Picture of him on the Wall, was put 
up by the Academy of Humourifts, of which he had been 
Preſident. He is commonly called the Cavalier Marini, hav- 
ing been honoured, by Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savey, with 
the Orders of S. Lazarus and S. Maurice. Several Manu- 
ſcripts of his are ſtill preſerved in the Archives of the Church 
of = Apoſtoli, where his Body lies in a Vault of the Church- 


yar 

The Church of S. Angelo d Segno is conſecrated to the 
Archangel Michael, and was built on the following Occa- 
fion : In 574 the Saracens having forced their Way into the 
City, through the Porta Y2nto/a, and vigorouſly attacked, 
on this Spot, Giacomo de Marra, were repulſed after a very 
— | | F 
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is ſhewn: by a braſs Nail on a Tablet of white Marble. f 
In the Church of St. Angels d Nido are very fine Monu- 
ments, particularly of the Family of Brancacciv. Cardinal 
Franciſca Maria, who was a Deſcendant of it, left a conſi · 


derable public Library to this Church. The Picture on the 


high Altar, repreſenting the Archangel Michael, is a cele« 
brated Piece, b 1 2 15 * . 4 
In the Church of SS. 4po/tol: is y any Thing elſe to 
be ſeen but Gilding and Painting; had it a faintle Front, 
it would be an Edifice completely beautiful. Over the En- 
trance, within the Church, is a Picture, by Lanfrence, res 
preſenting the Angel as he came down from Heaven to ſtir 
the Waters of the Pool of Bethe/da ; and near it the Artiſt has 
ſo very curiouſly drawn a Rent or Fiſlure, that the Wall 

sto be actually cleft : A fimilar Deception is alſo to 
4 in the Refectory of the Theantine Convent belonging to 
this Church. The Cieling was beautifully painted by Ge 
wanni Lanfranco, and the Cupola by the Chevalier Bena/chi, 
in 1684. The ſtately Tabernacle on the high Altar is an 
admirable Piece, conſiſting of eight Pillars of Agate, and o- 
ther Embelliſnments of Amethyſts, Emeralds, Lapis Lazuli, 
red, and other ſorts of Agate, a Topaz of the Size of a 


large Walnut, and other precious Stones, all inlaid: It is 


to have coſt fourteen thouſand Scudi; the Altar on 
which it ſtands is of Marmo Fiorito, which is a kind of 
flowered Marble; and the fine Baluſtrade before it confifts 
of white and another red fort of Marble. On the Sides are 
two braſs Gueridons, nine Palms in Height, and particular- 
ly valued for the Workmanſhip : Theſe repreſent; the four 
in the Prophet Eze#:cl, which are commonly interpret - 

ed as emblematical Figures of the four Evangeliſts; the De- 
ſigns are by Juliano Finelli, but they were caſt by Giovanni 
Antonio Berſolino, a Native of Florence. Behind the Altar is 
very curious Painting of a Head of Chriſt with a Crown of 
Thorns. On the right Side of the great Altar, or to the left 
Hand of the Spectator, is Cardinal F:lamarino's Chapel, where 
the moſt celebrated Maſters, in the Time of Pope Urban VIII, 


| have given Proofs of their Skill: It conſiſts of white Marble, 
and, 


agh conſtructed of different Pieces, the Joinings are 
not at all diſcernible : Five moſaic Pieces, by Giow. Battiſfa 


Calandra da Vercelli, particularly heighten its ſplendid Ap- 


pearance, 
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; and the main Altar-piece repreſenting the Annun- 
ciation of the" nos M. gether with enting the A nes off 


Faith, Hope 2 on the Sides, dere oe at firſt, 
painted in 1. Oil 1 Colors by Guide „ Wen, before were al- 
dered to a beautiful Moſaic. The Company of Cherubims, 
Seraphims, and other Angels, repreſented in a marble Bas- 
Relief, is — Franceſco Flamingo, who, in Sculpture; is looked 
upon as a ſecond Michael Angelo Buonaroti, The two Lions 


Patriarch Abraham ſacrificing I/aac, are by Giuliano Finelli 
da Carrara. The Pillars o the Altar are of fine white Mar- 
ble, each an intire Piece. 

62 This Chapel has always the Appetrabtyy of new, the Heirs 
of its Founder being obliged to clean and beautify it twice a 
Vear, under the Penalty of two hundred Ducats, payable to 
the Convent for every NegleQ, and to be laid out in its Re- 


Pete Capella di Pignatelli, on the right Hand of the great 
Altar, is equally worth taking Notice of, its Altar being in- 
laid with the moſt coftly Stones, among which is an Amethyf, 
ſeven Inches in Breadth, and nearly two Spans im Leng K 
The Cieling of the Veſtry is lofty, and elegant] — 
with ſine Paintings. In the Treaſury are beautiful and coſt- 
ly filver Works, conſiſting of Buſts, Flower- pots, Candle- 
ſticks, Orucifixes, Chalices, &c. A very large filver Lamp, 
which coſt two thouſand Scudi, is from a 2 Defvn of Solimene ; 
ſome of the golden Chalices are fet with Rebies aad Dia- 
monds ; fix F ower-pots, and a Crucifix made of Silver, coſt 
five thouſand Scudi ; here are likewiſe ſix Candleſticks of Co- 
ral, joined together with Gold : In the Vaults of this Church 
are ſeveral Vee of both Sexes, wrapped up in Linen un- 


decayed 

| The C Convent contains three Galleries, over one n 
of which the lowermoſt is much the fineſt : The Stair-caſe 
runs in a ſpiral Line, and the Steps, like thoſe of St. Peter's 
at Reme, are very low, for the Conveniency of Aſſes and 
Horſes carrying up Corn to the Granaries: The Library i 15 
well furniſned with Books. Near this Convent is held a 
Meeting, where, on particular Days of the Week, a Society 
of Gentlemen of the Law aſſemble, confifting of about two 
Hundred: They examine into the Grievances of the Poor, 
. _ they find any oppreſſed, a Member of this So- 


i ciety 


Hupporting the Altar, together with the Bas-Relief of the 
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ciety is nominated to afford him Redreſs; but neither the 


Plaintiff nor the are at any Expence, the Charges be- 
ing defrayed _ the Theantine Comet which has large En- 
dowments for this particular Purpoſe, and is, indeed, wy 


molt laudable Cuſtorn I I ever met with. 
In the Church of St. Catharina a Formello, are d war- 
ble Monuments, of which the chief are thoſe of the Spinelli 
Family. The Chapel of St. Domenico is ornamented with 
beautiful Paintings, and Sculptures in Marble. Under the 
Altar appears the Figure of a Dog, in Braſs, with a Horn in 
his Mouth, —— a flaming Torch, and on his Back a 
Globe, whereon are theſe Words, A Seculo nſque ad Seculum, 
From Age to Age; and, under the . A Sin- 
flammat, It ſupports and inflames.” is the Arms 
of the Ingur/ition. 

On the high Altar is a Piece repreſenting the Arrival of 
the three Eaſtern Magi at Bethlehem, painted by Silveſter 
Buono. In the Area, before the Church, is placed a Buſt of 
St. Januarius; and, in the Diſpenſary of the adjoining Con- 
vent, the Head of Maſſaniells. The Cabinet of Curioſities 
is furniſhed with ancient Coins, Medals, Urns, fmall Figures 
of Idols, Minerals, Petrifattions, large Branches of Coral, 
and the like. 

St. Chiara is one of the principal Churches in Naples, and 

famous for two ſuperb Pillars, of white Marble, facing the 
high Altar, faid to have belonged to Sulomer's Temple: 
Nearer the Altar are two others, perfectly reſembling the 
former, but of Wood. 'The Table of the high Altar-is a 
ſingle Piece of Marble, eighteen Palms in Length; behind 
which lies the valiant Founder of this Church, ing Robert, 
with this ſhort Inſcription : ; $6644 


Cernite Rebertum Regem Virtute refertum. 


« Behold King Robert, a Prince endowed with every 
Virtue.“ 


He died the Sixth of January 1 343, after reigning 33 Years: 
Near the high Altar, on the right, is the Monument of 
' Charles, the illuſtrious Son of King Robert, and Duke of 
Calabria. 

In the Year 1686, Part of the Roof of the Vault fell i in, 
and the Body of this Prince was found, n 1 viſible 
Marks of Decay. a 

On 


Tren . 

On the other Side of the Altar is the marble Tomb of 
2 Siſter of Joanna I, a poſthumous Child, and born in 
the Year 1329. She was firſt married to Charles, Duke of 
Durazzo; afterwards to Robert de Baux; and her third Huſ- 
band was Philip II, Prince of Tarents, from whom ſhe ac- 
quired the Title of Empreſs of Conſtantinople. The Head 
of her Statue is incircled with a Diadem, and the Drapery 
adorned with gilded Lillies. In the Chapel, under-the Or- 
gan, hes a Siſter of this Mary, hter to Charles, Duke 
of Calabria, and Mary de Yalois, Near the Veſtry is the 
Monument of Joanna I, who cauſed her firſt Huſband, An- 
arew of Hungary, to be ſtrangled ; ſhe herſelf met with the 
lame Fate from King Charles, her ſecond Huſband. 

Near the little Gate of this Church is a beautiful Tomb 
of white Marble, adorned with Sculpture, by Giowanni di 
Nola, on which is an admirable Statue of a young Lady. 
The Monuments in this Church are all of white Marble, 
and ſome of them embelliſhed with elegant Bas-Reliefs. In 
the adjoining Convent, none but Women of the nobleſt 
Families are admitted; their Rules are not the moſt ſevere, 
ſo that the Number, beſides Servants, exceeds three Hun- 
red and fifty. The Offices of the Church are performed 
by Franciſcan Monks, who are the ſpiritual Guides of this 
beautiful Flock, doubtleſs the largeſt Society, of this Kind, 
an the World. 
75 — — mT nobleſt Structures in 
the City ; ory, the Library, the Diſpenſary, the 
* Stair-caſe, and the Collegiate Church, are all ſplen 
idly adorned. The Church Concezzione, belonging to 
this Order, and adjoining to their Seminary, is truly admi- 
rable : The Front is built with large cubic Stones of Pietra 
__ finely poliſhed. The principal Altars are thoſe 
St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, and the high Altar: The 
latter, though not yet finiſhed, is adorned with ſux Corin- 
thian Pillars of Carnation Marble, and four fine Statues, in 
the Middle of which is that of the Virgin Mary, finely gilt. 
The Cupola, exquiſitely painted by Lanfranchi, was greatly 
damaged by an Earthquake, in the Year 1688, ſo that the 
only Remains of that eminent Pencil are the Evangelifts on 
one Side of it, the reſt having been painted fince by the 
famous Neapolitan, Paolo de Mattheis. in the Chapel of St. 

Ignatius are two marble Statues, by Ceſino Fonfago 3- one re- 
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preſenting David, with the Head of Goliab at his Feet; the 
other Jeremiah, bewailing the Calamities of his Country. 
Here is likewiſe a Porphyry Tomb of Nicolai San/everind, 
the laſt Prince of Biſgnano. * | 

In this Church are alſo two curious Holy-water Baſons, 
of yellow and brown Marble. In the Sacriſty, which is fine- 
ly arched and gilt, are three Pictures of the Virgin Mary; 
one by Hanni bat Caracci, and the two others «ay, — 
The filver Tiſſue in the Treaſury, valued by the Weight of 
the Silver, amounts to a hundred and fifty thouſand Crowns. 
Here are alſo ſeveral Statues and Buſts of St. Cyr, as big as 
Life, of Silver, ſet with Emeralds ; a Number of Chalices 
caſt in Silver; and a filver Covering to the Altar, made 
Gennaro Monte. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other valua- 
ble Curioſities in this Structure. The Jeſuits are likewiſe 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral other Churches, particularly that of St. 
Giufſepe, of which I ſhall give a full — in its proper 
Place. Ft lp 

The Church of St. Domenico Maggiore belongs to the Do- 
minican Monks, of whom a Hundred and thirty or forty re- 
ſide in the adjacent Convent, This Church was erefted by 
Charles II, whoſe Heart is embalmed, and kept here in 2 
ſmall Urn of Ivory. 

In the Chapel e Santsſimo Cr is the Crucifix which 
condeſcended to expreſs its Ap jon of the Writings of 
the celebrated Thomas Aquinas, concerning the real Preſence 
of the Body and Blood of Chrift in the Euchariſt, On cer- 
tain Days this Crucifix is expoſed to public View, with greek 
A is not to be ſeen at any other Time, ſeven 
ſons having a different Key to che Shrine in which it is de- 

ſited. Over the Crucifix is a curious Picture of the De- 

from the Croſs, by Zingaro. 

In the Chapel of the Duke 4 Acerenxa is the Annuncia- 
tion, by Titian, a Piece highly valued. The Monument of 
Bernardini Rotæ, in the Chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, is a- 
dorned with his own Statue, and alſo thoſe of the Tyber and 
Arno, all exquiſite Performances. The Chapel de Stigliamo 
contains an excellent Statue of the Virgin Mary; and in that 
of St. Zo/eph are two beautiful Pictures, by Guido, The Sa- 
criſty is lofty, and finely painted by Solimene. In the Galle- 
ry are ſeveral Coſſins, covered with ſcarlet Velvet and Da- 
maſk, of the Kings and Queens of Naples, and _ Th 
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Perſons : Among theſe is Antonio Petruchio, Secretary to the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who loſt his Life in a Conſpiracy of the 


This Church is poſſeſſed of immenſe Riches, in Plate and 
tions, eſpecially thoſe belonging to. the Altar, there 
ing ſeveral Palliotti of caſt Silver, particularly one belong- 
| ing to the high Altar, which, together with its Statues and 
| Crucifixes, befides other Ornaments, coſt fourteen thouſand 
Scudi. In the Sacriſty is an admirable Buſt of Pope Pius V. 
The Statue of Thomas Aquinas is erected near the Gate of 

the College appropriated to the Study of Divinity. 
The Dominicans of Thowulouſe affirm, that they have the 
intire Body of Thomas Aquinas, except the right Arm, which 
they . to Lewis XIII , who committed it to the Cuſto- 
dy of the Dominicans, in the Rue St. Jaques, at Paris; but, 
. notwithſtanding this, the Domini cans here ſhew his right 
Arm, the Cell he lived in, and his profeſſional Chair, which 
is ſo highly reſpected, that no Perſon is ſuffered to ſit down 
in it. is manuſcript Notes, upon Dionyſius's Book de Cæ- 
_ defti Hitrarchia, are kept with all the Care and Veneration 
= of a Relique ; but Philip, King of Spain, being at Naples, 
in the Beginning of this. Century, deſired to have ſome of 
= theſe precious Leaves, which the Fathers did not think pro- 
| per to deny. In the Area, near the leſſer Door of the Con- 
= vent, is an elegant Pyramid, and, on the Top of it the Sta- 
N 


| tue of St. Dominic. 4 n 
| The Cathedral, dedicated to the Aſſumption of the Vir- 
| gin 22 is worth ſeeing: The Foundation was laid by 
Charles 1, of Anjou, King of Naples and Siczly, whoſe Monu- 
ment, with a new Inſcription, is ereCted contiguous to the 
main Door. | HA | 
Before the principal Entrance ſtand two Porphyry Pillars, W 
but not remarkabl DH | ” 
The Steps, up the great Altar in the Church, are of white the 
Marble, and their Outſide embelliſhed with beautiful Bas- in 
Reliefs: Before the Altar are two. fine Pillars of red Jaſper, anc 
which, without their Pedeſtals compoſed of Verde Antico, nac 
are about the Height of two Men: Upon that to the leſt To 
Hand, in going forwards, is a remarkable Vein of Agate, W (4, 
and, on the _ oppoſite to it, three Veins of the fame Kin 
Gem, which are a very great Embelliſhment to them * 118 
2 | 1 | / ll I 
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Near the laſt is a Monument, erected by Cardinal Cantelme 
to Pope Innocent XII, in his Life-time. OFF AG HdT 22; tos 
| Not far from this is the white marble Tomb of 1 
6 Alþhonſo Cara ſſa, who died in 1561 ; and, facing it, that of 
| Cardinal A/phon/o Ceſvaldo, who departed in 16633. 
| The Paintings on the high Altar, re ing the As- 
ſumption of the Virgin Mary, are by Pietro Perugino, who 
; lived in the fifteenth Century, and was Rapbael d*Urbing's. 
er. 85:4 * tes 94 *6 ft] 
Werbe vaulted Chapel, under the high Altar, was hy 
e Cardinal Oliverio Caraffa, and curiouſly embelliſhed with 
\ marble Sculptures, among which, the moſt remarkable are 
- Bas-Reliefs of Garlands, Fruits, Birds, Children, Angels, c. 
, attributed, though not without ſome Doubt, to Michael An- 
t gelo Buonaroti; 2 it is known, with more Certainty, that 
h this Artiſt did the Statue of Cardinal Caraf/a, in tranſparent - 
n Oriental Alabaſter, which is placed behind the Altar: The 
Pe Pavement is inlaid with Verde Antico, Jaſper, Giallo, and 
on Porphyry. To this Chapel (where are kept the Remains of 
55 S. Januarius, removed hither from the Church of S. Gennaris 
of without the Walls) were preſented, by the preſent Emperor, 
O- twelve ſilver Eagles, in the Crowns of which are Lamps con- 
n- tinually burning, and a hundred Scudi a Year appropriated 
a- for ſupplying them with Oil. Here is alſo a fine Painting, 
; en Wood, repreſenting the Virgin Mary with her Divine 
- Infant, by Chevalier Ma//a. In a Chapel contiguous to this 
by are Portraits of a great many of the Caraffa Family, who 
were particular Benefactors to the above-mentioned Church, 
he as alſo a very curious Crucifix cut in Wood, In the Church 
itſelf is a remarkable Font, made in 1621, and preſented by 
rs, Cardinal Decio Caraffa, which is ſaid to have coſt eleven 
; thouſand five hundred Scudi ; its Pedeſtal is of Porphyry, 
ute the Vaſe of Touchſtone, and the Pix of curious inlaid Work 
a5- in Marble. To the right Hand, near the high Altar, is 
der, another beautiful Altar, of Florentine Work, and its Taber- 
co, W nacle is ſet with precious Stones. Not far from this is the 
leit I Tomb of Pope Innocent IV, who honoured. the aforeſaid 
ate, W Cardinal with the red Hat; alſo that of the unfortunate 
une King Andrea, who, in the nineteenth Year of his Age, was 
ſtrangled, by the Contrivance of his Conſort Jabanna, in 
e 1345. 4 ? = 
Not 
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Not far from this Monument is a very fine Bas-Retief, of 
white Marble, repreſenting Jahn the Baptiſt in che Wilder 


nels. Bow | 

The moſt remarkable Thing, in all this Cathedral, is the 
Chapel, to the right at coming in, called 7! Te/oro : Its Fron- 
tiſpiece is of curious Architecture; within are the Statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, finely done by Giuliano Finelli, toge- 
cher with two beautiful Pillars of black Marble ſpotted; the 
Door is of Braſs, adorned with very curious Foliage, and 
aid to have coſt thirty-ſwx thouſand Scudi. The Chapel, 
Which is of a round Form, contains ſeven Altars of fing 
Marble, and forty-two Pillars of beautiful Broccatello, 
Round its upper Part are twenty-one large Statues of Saints, 
in Bronze, each reckoned worth four thouſand Scudi ; un- 
der theſe are filver Buſts of the ſame Saints, to the Number 
of ſixty in all : Moſt of the bronze Statues are by the cele- 
brated Finclli. The Cupola is painted by Giov. Lanfranco, 
Parmeggiano, and Domenichint ; but theſe fine Pieces have 
been very much damaged by Earthquakes. Behind the 
high Altar, which is detached from the reſt, and intirely of 
a fine red Porphyry, are two ſilver Doors before the Shrine, 
where is kept the Head of St. Januarius, with two glaſs or 
eryſtal Phials, containing ſome of his Blood, which is faid to 
have been gathered up by a Neapolitan Woman, the very 
Day that Saint ſuffered Martyrdom. The external Form of 
theſe Reliques is drawn on the Outſide of the ſilver Tower 
or Shrine: Befides the three uſual Times, in the Year, for 
expoſing them to the Veneration of the People, the like is 
alſo done on emergent Occaſions of Famine, Peſtilence, vio- 


| lent Earthquakes, or any other public Calamities, in which 


the favourable Interpoſition of St. Januarius is thought ne- 
ceſſary. The pretended Liquefaction of the dried Blood, in 
the Phials, as ſoon as brought near the Head, is a Thing 


very well known; and, particularly, every firſt Sunday of 


May, Trial is made with it, the Neapolitans being ſtrongly 
"perſuaded, that on the Succeſs of this Miracle depends the 


- whole Proſperity both of the King and Country throughout 


that Year ; whereas, from the Blood failing to liquefy, they 
have the moſt dreadful Apprehenſions, and immediate Re- 
- courſe is had to Proceſſions, public Flagellations, c. in 
order to avert the impending Danger, 
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.'The' Subſtance, in the Phials, is of a browniſh-red Co- 


hour, and looks like Balſam of Peru, which may eaſily be li- 


d. On the Day this Miracle is to be performed, the 
lood is placed amidſt a great Number of Lights; when. 
the Phial which holds it, being within another ſmaller, and 
about an Inch in Length, is applied to the Months and 
Foreheads of vaſt Numbers of People, who croud to have 
TIS, the Prieſt, all the Time, turning it a thou- 
fand different Ways; ſo that, by the Warmth of his Hand, 
the Heat of the Lights, the Effluvia from ſuch Crouds of 
People, in a hot Seaſon of the Year, and, laſtly; the warm 
Breath of the Devotees, who. kiſs it, together with other 
Circumſtances, it may eaſily be imagined, that a previouſly 
condenſed Fluid may be reſtored to a State of Liquefaction. 
At length, however, the Prieſt cries out, II Miraculo e fatto. 
*The Miracle is performed.“ But this Miracle is not pe- 
culiar to the Blood of St. Januarius; the like is alſo ſad to 
be done by that of St. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. Pan- 
taleon, St. Vitus, and St. Patricia, in the reſpective Churches 
of Naples, where theſe Reliques are kept, and commonly on 
the Days dedicated to thoſe Saints. Over the Entrance of 
the old Veſtry, belonging to the above-mentioned Capella 
del Teſoro, is a Buſt of St. Januarius, in Touchſtone, before 
which are two ſmall Phials, half filled with a red kind of 
Liquid. The filver Statues, Chandehers, Lamps, Altar- 
cloaths, and other Utenſils, with which. the new Chapel 
is crouded, are valued at upwards of a hundred thouſand 
Scudi. | 
Fronting the Tz/oro, and alſo to the Left at coming in, 
is the Church of St. Re/tituia, which was formerly the Ca- 
thedral : Many of the Pillars here are faid to have. been ta- 
ken from a Temple of Neptune: On the Wall is an I 
of the Virgin Mary, in moſaic Work, given out to be the 
firſt, not only in Naples, but in all Italy, to which Adoration 
was paid. But it does not ſeem to be of fo high an An- 
tiquity, as thoſe pretend, who place the Building of this 
Church as far back as the Days of St. Peter, and his Diſci- 


ple St. A/preno, who they alſo ſay was Biſhop of Naples. 
Here is ſhewn a Crucifix, ſaid to be made by one utterly 
ignorant of Sculpture, or, as others pretend, by a blin 
Man, 


a. 


In 
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10 the Area, to which one comes out of the Cathedral - 


h a little Door, into the Strada Capuana, is a fine 
marble' Obeliſk, by Ceſno Fonſeca, on which ſtands a braſs 
Statue of St. Fanuarius, by Finell;. | | 


On every 19th of September, this Obeliſk is very ſplendid- 


iy illuminated, while a Band of Muſic plays, and a general 
iſcharge of the Cannon of the Forts. 7 Ys 

The Church of S. Franciſco di Paolo faces the Vice-roy's 
Palace; it has a beautiful Pavement; its Cieling finely carv- 
ed, and all over gilt, has ſeveral Ornaments of Marble, par- 
ticularly on the great Altar; its Tabernacle being embel- 
liſhed with eight incomparable Pillars, two of which are of 
Lapis Lazuli, and the other ſix of green Jaſper. In the 
Middle of this Altar is an excellent Piece of Perſpective, 
which is caſt ; and in it are alſo large Pieces of Agate, and 
other precious Stones, one of which is an Intaglio, produced 
by Nature, without any Aſſiſtance from human Art, and ſaid 
to repreſent St. Francis di Paolo, The Painting behind the 
Altar, with that of the whole Choir, is by Luca Giordano, 
Among the Relics, kept here, are two Phials filled with 
the Virgin Mary's Milk, which is dried like Terra Sigillata, 


but liquefies on her Feſtivals. In the Convent hard by lived 


St. Francis di Paolo, to the Reputation of whoſe Sanctity is 
owing the greateſt Part of its preſent Wealth. The ſilver 
Ornaments alone, in the Cha ren l to the Diſpen- 
ſary of the Convent, coſt twelve thouſand Ducats ; and a- 
mong theſe is the Archangel Michael, about half the Height 
of a Man, and ſet with a great Variety of Jewels. The Bit 
zenfary is remarkable for its excellent Arrangement, de- 
Pehtfal Water-works, and ſeveral Curioſities of Corals and 
Gems. Some ſtill continue to call this Church by its an- 
cient Name of S. Luigi detto di Palazzo. | 
The Church of St. Gaetano is intirely new, and is worth 
ſeeing, both for its Architecture and fine marble Sculpture. 
Here are ſhewn the Cloaths which Cardinal Or/az, after- 
wards Pope. Benedict XIII, had on, at the Time he was pro- 
videntially preſerved during an Earthquake at Benewvento, 
and of which Mention has been made above. 
S. Genuario extra Mania, or ad Fores, is alſo called ad Cor- 
pus, the Body of St. Januarius having been firſt interred 
mere. This Church had formerly 1 to the Bene- 
dictincs, but, at preſent, to the Almſhouſe near its T 3 
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right Hand, at coming out of the Church, ſtands the Cha- 
1 of St. Severus upon an Eminence; and cloſe by it is the 
Ws into the Catacombs, which, of the four hitherto 
diſcovered at Naples, are the moſt ſpacious and beſt pre- 
ſerved. | 
Such as are of Opinion that theſe ſubterraneous Vaults 
were made by the primitive Chriſtians for Places of Retreat, 


from the violent Perſecution of the Pagans, may eaſily be 


confuted from a bare Inſpection of the — —— Catacombs 
which are hewn out of a Rock, and, conſequently, fo great 
a Work, could not have been done privately, or with- 
out a vaſt Expence : Not to mention, that during the Supe- 
riority of the Pagans, the Number of Chriſtiant, either in 
Rome or in Naples, was not ſo conſiderable as to accompliſh 
it in a ſhort Time. | 
The ſandy Soil at Rome, perhaps, would not admit of 
making theſe ſubterraneous Pala es wider than what we 
actually find them; but, in the Neighbourhood of Naples, 
the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, where the Work was moſtly 
carried on through a Rock ; they are not only very lofty, 
and arched, but ſo broad, that fix Perſons a-breaſt may walk 
in them. | 

That the Romans buried their Deceaſed, long before the E- 
ſtabliſhment of Chriſtianit, is beyond Diſpute ; nor could the 
Chriſtians want ſuch ſpacious Repoſitories for their D-ad, 
The Bodies are here depoſited along the Sides of the Wall 
in ſmall Cavities in five or fix Rows one over another, and 
the Cavity, when full, was cloſed up with a marble Slab, or 
Tiles; but as mot of theſe are now removed, fewer Heather 
Inſcriptions are to be found here than in the Catacombs at 
Rome. The Bones, ſaid to be thoſe of the primitive Chri/- 
tians, have been removed into the conſecrated Vaults of the 
Churches; the Bones that now lie — up here being 
chiefly the Remains of thoſe who died of the Plague, in the 
Year 1656. At the Entrance of the firſt Vault, in St. Gen- 
naro's Catacombs, is a marble Bas-Relief of St. Januarius, 
in a reclining Poſture, to point out the Spot where this Saint 
has been buried ſo many Centuries. Behind it is the mar- 


ble Seat of St. Severus, contiguous to the Grave wherein he 
was firſt depoſited. 


* 
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Near æhis are the Tombs of Agrippina, Corenxo, and other 
Saints, together with a moſaic Altar placed in a ſmall Cavity 
in the Wall. They tell you, that in moſt Places there are three 
Paſſages conſtructed one over another: But be this as it may, 
thoſe branching out are very narrow, and in many Parts 
walled up, to prevent Robbers from making Uſe of them 
as their BS Here 1s one particular Vault of ſuch a 
Height, that itz Top cannot be diſcerned by the Light of 
the Flambeaux. In another large empty Vault which our 
Guide told us was the Cathedral in the primitive Times, 
are two large Pillars which ſupport an Arch hewn out of 
a Rock; and near them an ancient Baptiſtery. | 

The Church of St. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli was founded 
by the Vice-roy, Don Pietro di Toledo, whoſe Tomb is a great 
Ornament to it, being the Work of that Artiſt Giovanni da 
Nola, and is one of the fineſt Pieces in all Naples. The 
high Altar is decorated with elegant Pieces of Sculpture and 
infaid Works. 7 | 

The Church of St. Giowanni a Carbonari has its Name 
from the adjacent Street, which once belonged to the Fami- 
ly of Carbonari; or from the Charcoal ſaid formerly to have 

Ws © : 


been burnt near it. 


Ladiſlaus, King of Naples, Sicily, and Hungary, and Lord 
of Rome, whoſe military Glory was tarniſhed by an inglori- 
ous Death, being poiſoned by a Phyſician for having defiled 
his Daughter, was buried here. This unhappy Cataſtrophe, 
attended with ſuch Circumilances, happened in the Year 
1414, and little agree with the Title of Saint given him in 
kis Epitaph. His Monument, though of Gothic Architec- 
ture, 13 an excellent Piece of Work. 

Behind the high Altar, which is of the fineſt white Mar- 
ble, is the Tond of Caracciolo, a Favourite of King La- 
diflaus, and whole Abilities proved of the greateſt Service to 
Joanna II; but, by the Inſtigation of the Dutcheſs of Sg, 
he was aſſaſſinated in his Bed, on the Night of the 25th of 
Auguſt, 1438. | 

The Chapel of the Marquis de Vico, of the Caracciola 
Raſſa Family, abounds in excellent marble Statues and Bas- 
Reliefs: Petra di Picta, a Spaniſh Sculptor, has ſhewn his 
great Talents in the Statues of Fohn the Baptiſt, St. Seba/- 
tian, St. Luke, St. Mark, and St. George, The other Pieces 
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are by Giovanni da Nola, Girolamo Santa Croce, and Anni- 
bal Caccavello. In the Chapel belonging to the Mirabella 
Family, are ſeveral exquiſite Statues. Scipio de Soma, the 
great Favourite of Charles V, hath a noble Tomb in the 
Chapel belonging to the Family of that Name : And in a- 
nother Cha fi a curious Piece of our Saviour's Crucifixion, 
large as Life, painted by Vaſari. 

the Church is the Statue of St. Monica, dreſſed in 
Black. The Hiſtory Pieces, painted on Wood in the Sa- 
criſty, are by Vaſari. The Paſſion of Chri/ is alſo here 
repreſented in ſeven excellent Bas-Reliefs of Marble, which 
fold up like a Screen, and were a Part of King Ladi/laus's 
Baggage, in all his Expeditions ; and, whenever he heard 
Maſs, were placed upon the Altar. 

The Church of St. Giovanni Vangeli/ta del Pontano, fo cal- 
led from its Founder, Giovanni Pontano, has on the Walls, 
both without and within the Church, ſeveral moral Precepts, 
compoſed in Latin, by Pontano, 

The Church 4 S. Giovanni Maggiore is ſuppoſed to have 
been originally a Temple, built by the Emperor Adrian, to 
gratify his Favourite Autiag; but dedicated to St. 77 
2 Baptiſt, by Conſtantine the Great, and his Mother He- 

ena. 

The Church of St. Giovanni Papfacedi has its laſt Name 
from its Founder, who, being taken with an apoplectic 
Fit, was too haſtily buricd ; for a Relation, coming to Town 
after he had been interred three Days, cauſed his Coffin to 
be opened, and was ſufficiently convinced that he had come 
to Life after his Interment. 

Here are alſo buried two Biſhops of the ſame Family; one 
of which declined the Offer of the Purple, and the other 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by diffufive Works of Charity; an 
Example worthy the Imitation of all Eccleſiaſtics. 

In * Church of St. Giaſeppe, belonging to the Teſvits, 
are four beautiful Corinthian Pillars of grey Marble; which, 
though ſixty Palms in Height, and nine in Circumference, 
are each formed out of one intire Block. Formerly there 
hung, in the 'Tribuna, or Gallery, a capital Picture of St. 
Joſeph with the Infant Jeſus in his Arms, ſurrounded with a 
Group of Angels, done by France/co di Maria, a celebrated 
Neapolitan Painter: But this Piece is now removed into the 


N 2 Sacriſiy, 
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Sacriſty, and its Place ſupplied by one which far ſurpaſſes 


it, done by Amato, repreſenting our Saviour and his Pa- 
rents. On the right Hand of the Racriſty, 15 an elegant Altar- 
Piece, glazed, and covered with a Curtain, repreſenting St. 
Aavier in a very devout Poſture, done by Luke Giordano, 
who alſo painted the other Pieces in the Chapel to which 
this Altar belongs. Oppoſite to this, and over another 
Altar, is a Painting alſo glazed, repreſenting the Virgin 
Mary and her Divine Infant; in which the Beauty of the Vir- 
in is incomparable. The Pulpit of this Church is of Mar- 
le, and adorned with Gems. 

The Church of St. Lorenxo d: Padri minori has a lofty 
and ſpacious arched Roof ; and, on the high Altar, are 
the Statues of St. Francis, St. Anthony, and St. Laurence, 
finely finiſhed, by Giovanni da Nola. "The three Bas-Reliefs, 
and the Virgin Mary ſurrounded by a Multitude of Angels, 
over the three Statues, were done by anonymous Artiſts. 

On one Side of the Altar is the Chapel of Antonio di Pa- 
dua, built after a van of Co/mo Fanſago, which is worth 
ſeeing; but far exceeded by the Chapel of the Ro/ary, in 
which are two Pillars of Verde Antico, and an Altar embel- 
liſhed with Lapis Lazuli, Topaz, Agate, Jaſper, and other 


vtecious Stones. 


On each Side is an elegant Monument, one of which is 
that of Camillo Cocace, and the other that of his Wife, be- 
ing the Founders of the Chapel. The Statues placed on 
tacſe Monuments, according to the uſual Phraſe, want no- 
thing but Speech; and are a Specimen of the great Talents 
of that celebrated Maſter Bolgi da Carrara, a Native of 
Reme. 

In another Chapel, called Ja Reina, from its Foundreſs, 
Margaret the Fifth, Conſort of Charles III, is interred the 
Body o Charles, Duke of Duraxxo, beheaded in 1347, by 
Lewis, King of Hungary, to revenge the Death of his Bro- 
ther Andrew, who was ſtrangled. Here are alſo interred, 
Robert of Artois, with his Conſort, Johanna, Dutcheſs of 
Durazzo (both poiſoned by Queen Margaret) and Mary, 
Daughter to Charles III. Catharine, Daughter to the Em- 
peror Albert 1, and Wite of Charles, Duke of Calabria, lies 


near the Entrance into the Choir, in a Sarcophagus, ſup- 


ported 
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ported by Pillars ; and, near the Capella di Rocco, Lewis, 
Son to Robert, King of Naples. 

In the Sacriſty is ſhewn a Picture of St. Jerom, as the 
firſt Piece done in Oil Colours. It was performed in 1436, 
by Cola Antonio de Fiore. | 

The Honour of the Invention of Oil Colours is juſtly diſ- 
puted with the Neapolitans, and ought rather to be attributed 
to John of Bruges, a Fleming, wha was both a Painter and 
Chemiſt. He was alſo called John Van Eyck, was born is 
1370, and died in 1441. 

In a Chapel, under the Choir, is the Coronation of R.. 
bert, by his Brother St. Leauis, painted, as large as Life, by 
Simone Cremonenſe, who flouriſhed in the Year 1353. 

In the Cloiſters of the Convent is a Monument with admi- 
rable Bas-Reliefs ; and, in the Refectory, a Piece reprelent- 
ing the twelve Provinces of Naples, by the famous Sicilianu 
Painter, Luigi Roderigo. This Piece was preſented to the 
Convent by Count Olivares, when Vice-roy here. Every 
two Years the States of the Kingdom meet, iu this Place, to 
deliberate upon the uſual Free-gift to the Sovereign, which 
has often exceeded a Million and a half of Scudi. 

S. Maria Annunziata is one of the fineſt Churches in the 
City, every Part of it being decorated with beautiful Paint- 
ings, rich Gildings, Statues, Monuments, and other Pieces of 
Sculpture: The Gilding alone of the high Altar, with its 
Chapel, coſt twenty-three thouſand Scudi; and beſides the c- 
ther Ornaments, in which is a vaſt Profuſion of Lapis Lazuli, 
Cornelian, Jaſper, Agate, Diaſpro, and other precious Stone*, 
eighteen thouſand Ducats more. In ſuch Computations, 
and alſo in common Diſcourſe at Naples, by a Ducat is al- 
ways underitood ten Carlini, which are equal to three Skil- 
lings and Four-pence ſterling. The Plate in the Sacriſty of 
this Church is ſaid, a few Years ago, to have weighed up- 
wards of twenty-one thouſand Marks. In the Te/oro is a 
fine Monument of Alphonso Saucio de Luna, who died in the 
Year 1564. To the right of the great Altar (as one Icoks 
at it) is the Statue of a Lady, holding a Death's Head in 
her Hand, and her Eyes fixed on it, as attentively conſider- 
ing it. 

Near the main Entrance of the Church 1s the Grate of 
the celebrated Architect Ferdinand Maulius; and, funiicr 
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on, not far from the high Altar, that of Queen Johanna II. 
Near one of the Church-doors is a ſmall Statue, with a ſuita- 
ble Inſcription on a Label. 

The Hoſpital called Ja Caſa Santa, which belongs to this 
Church, 1s one of the richeſt in the whole World ; 1ts yearly 
Income in Lands, 'I'ythes, Imports, Rents, Endowments, Qc. 
amounting to two hundred thouſand Ducats; but others rec- 
kon it at a Million of Scudi, which 1s about two hundred and 
fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling, On the other Hand, the an- 
nual Expences for Sick, Poor, Foundlings, and other cha- 
ritable Uſes, are no leſs, 

The Number of expoſed ChMudren, brought up here, fre- 
quently exceeds two thouſand five hundred, and ſometimes 
near twenty Foundlings, in one Night, are put into a Wheel, 
or Machine, which ſtands open, Night and Day, for their 
Reception, and eight wet Nurſes attend daily. The Boys 
are brought up to Handicrafts, and mechanical Trades, and 
even to the Church; the Foundlings, in this Hoſpital, be- 
ing, notwithſtanding the Uncertainty of their Legitimacy, 
declared capable of holy Orders, by virtue of a Bull of Pope 
Nichclas IV. The Girls, when they grow up, do the ne- 
ceſſary Work of the Hoſpital, are employed in the Care and 
initruttion of the younger Children, entered into a Nunne- 
ry, or married out, with a Portion of between a hundred and 
two hundred Ducats ; and formerly this Article has oiten 
amounted to above ten thouſand Ducats a Year, and the an- 
nual Expence, for maintaining the Foundlings, has ſome- 
times exceeded fifteen thouſand, The young Women mar- 
ried from this Hoſpital, in caſe they are left Widows, in in- 
digent Circumſtances, forſaken by their Huſbands, or their 
Marriage, without any Fault of theirs, proves otherwiſe un- 
fortunate, may be re-admitted again, and have a particular 
Apartment allotted them, being called Ritornate. The year- 
ly Amount of the Marriage Portions to other Women, with 
which this Houſe is charged, by virtue of ſeveral old Foun- 
dations, is eighteen thouſand Ducats, the Daughters of ſe- 
veral noble F amilies receiving out of this Hoſpital, at their 
Marriage, between two and three thouſand Dollars. The 
Salaries of Phyſicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, Servants, Cc. 
Rand the Houſe commonly in above fourteen thouſand Du- 
cats a Year. The Diſpenſary here is very well worth ſeeing. 
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To che Caſa Santa belong, beſides this, four Hoſpitals more, 
one of which is at Puxxuolo To this laſt Place, as alſo to 
Tritoli, are ſent, at three different Times. in Summer, great 
Numbers of Patients, both Natives and Strangers, for the 
Benefit of the warm Baths and Sudatories, where they are 
provided with Food and proper Attendance. The Number 
admitted here 1s generally three hundred, and their Stay, at 
theſe Baths, is limited to ſeven Days. n 

Such was the State of this Hoſpital about the Beginning 
of this Century, when it received a conſiderable Shock by 
becoming Bankrupt for upwards of five Millions of Dollais. 
The Affair, which lay long concealed, like Fire under Aſlles, 
began, in the Year 1701, to break out, and was, at laſt, broug ht 
before an Imperial Commiſſion, who, till a total Diſcharge 
of the Debts, aſſigned over ſo much of their Eſtates and 
Revenues, as to reſerve only forty-two thouſand Ducats a 
Year, for the Maintenance of the Hoſpital, Church, and 
Convent; ſo that the Girls Portions, which before were wo 
hundred Ducats, now became reduced to fifty ; and other 
great wn $e were r eee, diminiſhed, and even a 
conſiderable Part of the ſilver Plate belonging to the Church- 
treaſury (which, even now, does not want for Splendot) 
they were obliged to diſpoſe of, in order to extricate them- 
ſelves out of theſe Embaraſſments; but which, however, 
muſt be a Work of Time. . 

S. Maria del Carmine, from a little Chapel, has become a 
ſplendid Church, the Empreſs E/;/abeth, Mother to the un- 
fortunate Conradine, having laid out upon it all the Wealth 
which ſhe had brought to Naples for procuring the Ranſom 
of her Son, then a Pritoner. 

Conradine Duke of Swabia, and Frederic, of the Houſe of 
Auſtria (in the Inſcription, which ſeems to be by a modern 
Hand, erroneoully called Federico a Afbarg, or Habſburg) 
lie on the right, near the Entrance into the Cherch, behind 
an Altar. 

The Name Margaret, by which Conradine's Mother is 
called, in the Inſcription, is another Proof, that it was lat- 
terly ſet up by ſome ignorant Monks: For Conradines Mo- 
ther, who was Daughter to Oste the Great, Duke of Pawa- 
ria, and Count Palatine of the Rhine, was unqueſtionably 


Eliſabeth. She married, for her ſecond Huſband, Mainbard 
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III, Count of Tirol, and died in the Year 1296. Not far 
from the main Door of the Church may be ſeen a round 
Hole, on the Cover of which is an Inſcription, denoting, 
that this was the Place where a large Cannon- ball, at the 
Siege of this City, in 1439, by Alphon/us, King of Aragon, 
had pierced through the Cupola of the Church, carried away 
the Crown of 'Thorns from a Crucifix, and even the Head 
would have gone with it, had not the Image, as they ſay, 
bowed, and thus avoided the Blow. The Ball ſtill hangs by 
a Chain before the high Altar, and the Crucifix is annually 
expoſed to public View on the third Day of Chri/?mas, and 
every Friday in the Month of March. 

Behind the great Altar is a miraculovs Portrait of the Vir- 
gin Mary, of a dark-brown Viſage, called S. Maria della 
Zruna, and ſaid to have been painted by the Evangeliſt St. 
Luke : But it is ſurpriſing, that, among the many Pictures 
of the Virgin, made by that Painter, not one is found to re- 
ſemble the other; and yet this is a Circumitance which the 
Kemen Catholics dou't trouble themſelves at all about. Be- 
fore this Image hang very coſtly ſilver Lamps, among which 
is one of Gold, and on the Walls are ſeveral votive 
Pieces in Silver. Farther on are interred the Bowels of a 
great many 4 among which are thoſe of Carpi and 
Gallas, the Bodies lying in their reſpective Coffins near the 
Wall of the Sacriſty: The Cieling of the Church is very 
beautiful, and in the quadrangular Cloiſter of the Convent 
is the Life of Elijah, painted in Freſco by Balducci. Here 
is alſo the Statue of the above-mentioned Empreſs, erro- 
neouſly called Margaret. 

In the ſame Convent 1s alſo ſhewn the Place where 
the ſeditious Thomas Aniello, commonly called Maſſaniello, 
was ſhot in 1647, in the midſt of his mad Career; and 
the large Square, which was, as it were, the Theatre 
where he acted his mock Sovereignty of eighteen Days, is 
near this Church, and, at preſent, ſerves as a Market-place 
for Cattle, Greens, and Proviſions. It is a Pity, that an 
Area, which otherwiſe would be a very great Ornament to 
the City, ſhould be taken up with ſo many pitiful Sheds for 
Shops. Almoſt in the Center of it ſtands the ſmall Capella 
fclla Croce, on the Spot where the two above-mentioned 
Princes, Conradine and Frederic, were beheaded, and lay * 
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ned, till the Empreſs Eliſabeth ordered their Bodies to be 
removed to the Church of S. Maria del Carmine. | 

The afore-mentioned Carmelite Church is eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed from inother, called Madre di Dio delli Scalzi Car- 
melitani, and, on Account of its extraordinary high Altar, 
which is not to be equalled in all Naples, and valued at a 
hundred thouſand Scudi, deſerves particular Notice; there 
is ſcarce a precious Stone, or Gem, to be named, that is 
not to be found in it. In the Front is a Perſpective View of 
a Palace, or Temple, with Statues of Gold and Bas-Reliets, 
placed alternately before it. The Tabernacle is equally 
magnificent, with a Flower-pieze of Pietro Commeſſe, made 
at Florence. In the Center are ten Pillars of white and green 
Jaſper, beſides ſome others, which add a great Ornament to 
it. The Lapis Lazuli has no where been wanting, and is the 
Ground, in ſeveral Parts, for the inſerting of other Gems or 
precious Stones. The Candleſtics, and all the other Orna- 
ments of the Altar, are of Braſs gilt, ſec with ſeveral pre- 
cious Stones; as are alſo the very Doors which lead into the 
Choir: On one of theſe Doors is a reddiſh-grey Agate, with 
white Veins, repreſenting the Situation and Plan of the City 
of Mantua. The laſt Duke offered thirty thouſand Crowns 
for it, but was denied. This brings to my Mind the Agate, 
in the Imperial Muſeum at Vienna, on which is a natural Re- 
preſentation of the City of Buda, and of King Pyrrbas's Agate, 
on which was repreſented Apollo, and the Nine My/es. Put, 
to return to the high Altar of the Carmelites Church, deſign- 
ed by Dionyſio Lazari, but executed by ſome Germans and 
Flemings. The Pavement, and Baluſtrade before it, are in- 
laid wich beautiful Marble. Behind the Altar are three large 
Pictures, well worth ſeeing : That in the Middle repreſents 
the Holy Mary, inveſting the devout Szon Stoca with the 
Habit of the Order ; the other two were painted by a Bro- 
ther of the Convent, named Lucas, and repreſent the Ado- 
ration of the Za/tern Magi, and the Arrival of the Shepherds 
at the Manger. On the right Hand, returning from the Al- 
tar, is the Battle of the white Mountain, near Prague, by Gia- 
como del Po, in which he has taken Care not to omit Father 
Dani nico, with his Cruciſix, mounted on his dapper Ree. 
The moſt renowned Actions of the Chief of - the Carmelites 
are writ with gold Letters on Rolls of Paper, and hung up 
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Roainſt the Walls of the Church. In the fine Chapel of 8. 
2 is the Image of that Saint, in Silver, ſix Palms in 
Height, dreſſed with the Ornaments of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The Convent, by this Church, is very beau- 
tiful, and the Diſpenſary worth ſeeing, for its complete Or- 
der, and the Elegancy of the Pots and Veſſels, which are 
all of ſine Porcelain. | 

In the Church of S. Maria del Concordia is interred Ga 
per Benemerini, once King of Fez, who renounced Mabome- 
Zi/m Je lived to the Age of one hundred Years, and died 
in the Year 1641. 

The Family of the Benemerini, which had been in Poſſeſ- 
fion of the Throne of Fez and Morocco, above three hundred 
Years, have, within theſe two laſt Centuries, been deprived 
of the Power they formerly enjoyed. 

S. Maria di Donna Reina was built by Mary, Wife of 

Charles II, King of Naples, and who is interred in it. The 
beſt Paintings an this Church are that of our Saviour feed- 
ing five thouſand Men in the Wilderneſs, and the Marriage 
of Cana, both by Giordano, who has alſo painted, very na- 
turally, the Imitation of an Iron Lattice. The high Altar, 
on which are two ſilver Statues, as big as Life, is now near! 
' Giniſhed, with fix handſome marble Statues of Saints, deſign- 
ed for the middle Iſle of the Church, each of which coſt 
twelve hundred Scudi. In this Church is alſo a rich ſilver 
Pyx, ſet with Rubies and Emeralds. Through the whole 
Roof is a Cleft cauſed by an Earthquake; and, poſſibly, 
thee Concuſſions are the Reaſon why ſo few arched Roots 
are to be ſeen in this City. 

In the Church of S. Maria Donna Romita, is kept a Rib 
of St. John the Baßptiſti, with a Phial filled with his Blood. 
Here are alſo ſeveral fine Pieces of Painting, particularly the 
Beheading of John the Bapti/? ; oppoſite to which is the Pic- 
ture of Herodias's Daughter, delivering the Head to her Mo- 
ther in a Charger. The Roof of this Church is finely de- 
corated with Sculpture, Painting, and Gilding. 

In the Church di S. Maria delle Grazie de Padri Girolanu- 
zani, are fine Paintings and Sculpture; among the latter, 
chiefly that in the Capella della Famiglia Giuſtiniana, the Bas- 
Reliefs of Giovanni da Nola, repreſenting che Virgin Mary, 
St. John, and Mary Magdalen lamenting over a dead Chri/t ; 
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on Feſtivals the high Altar is covered with a filver Palliorro, 


and other rich Ornaments ; at the Side are the fine Statues 
of B. Pietra Cambacurta de Piſa and St. Jerom, of white 
Marble, done by Lorenzo Vaccaro. On the right Hand, near 
the Altar, ſtands a wooden Statue of St. Onuphrius, naked, 
his Beard reaching down to his Knees : Among the ſeveral 
fine Tombs, that of the Lawyer Fabricio Brancatio is par- 
ticularly worth ſeeing. In the Sacriſty are very good Paint- 
ings in Freſco, and the Floor paved with Tiles of ſeveral 
beautiful Colours. | 

The Convent of S. Maria Maddalena delle Spagruole was 
founded by Donna Jſabella d Alarcon Marcheſa della Valle, 
for Spaniſb Proſtitutes, who are inclined to forſake their de- 
bauched State of Life. | 


The Cieling of the S. Maria Nuova is reckoned the beſt, 


and one of the handſomeſt of this City, for Painting and fine 
Gilding. In the Chapel della Madona della Grazia, the 
Palliotii, and almoſt every Thing about the Altar is of Sil- 
ver: The Robe of the Virgin Mary, who ſtands on the Al- 


tar, is covered with Diamonds, Pearls, ard Rubies, of an 


extraordinary Size. In the Chapel 4% Graziano Cupola is 
the Statue of Chriſt, as he was preſented by Plate to the 


People, with the Words Ecce Homo, by Giovanni da Mela; it 


is, indeed, only Wood, but the Workmanſhip is excellent. 
The Chapel 4% Beato Giacopo della Marca is likewiſe well 
worth the ſeeing: In it is a Monument in Honour of Pope 
Urban VI, who was a Neapolitan; and the Tomb of Don 
Carlos of Auſtria, formerly called Avida, a Son of the King 
of Tunis, who was converted to Chriſtianity. 

The Church of S. Maria del Parto ftands in the Suburb 
of Chiaia, in the Mergellena, ſo called from the Multitudes 
of Fiſh to be ſeen here emerging out of the Water. 

In the above-mentioned Church of S. Maria del Parte, are 
alſo two Statues of white Marble, repreſenting St. James the 
Apoſtle, and S. Nagarius the Martyr, both by Father Pog- 
giobongo. In the firſt Chapel, on the right Hand of the En- 
trance into the Church, is a Painting of the Archangel Mi- 
chael, by Leonardo di Piſtoja : It is ſaid, that the Angel's 
Face is copied from that of D. Diomede Caraffa, Biſhop of 
Arieno; and the female Features, given, by his Direction, to 


me Dragon, which he 9 _—_— his Feet, repreſent a ' 
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Lady, who had entertained an unſucceſsful Paſſion for him 
in order to ſhew the Triumph of his Continency over the 
Allurements of the fair Sex: But the whole Affair, if 
true, appears to be rather the Effect of an imbittered Re- 
ſentment for à Repulſe, or an idle Oſtentation, than any 
Proof of real Virtue. 

Near this is an old Painting, where the Diſciples are re- 
preſented at the laſt Supper, as ſitting on Chairs round a 
Table; otherwiſe no bad Piece: The Squabble between a 
Cat and a Dog, under the Table, would have been more 
ſuitable in any other Piece than this; but the Spectator can- 
not help being pleaſed with the lively Expreſſion. The Freſco 
Paintings, with which this Church is embelliſhed, are by 
ſeveral good Hands ; and ſome of them done at the Ex- 
pence of a Father of this Convent, by one Angelo Maria 
Nappi, a Neapolitan. 

'The Church of S. Maria de Pie di Grotta derives its Name 
from the Pau/ilyppo Cavern, near which it ſtands : 'The_high 
Altar of this Church is decorated with fix admirable Pillars 
of black and white Marble. 

The Church of S. Maria della Pieta de Sangri is ſome- 
what dark, but beautifully adorned with fine marble Statues, 
and Monuments of the Sangro Family; and at the high Al- 
tar ſtand two elegant Porphyry Pillars. 

In the Church S. Maria della Sanita, belonging to the 
Dominicans, are thirteen ſmall Cupola's, each of which has 
an Altar finely decorated with Paintings: The eight Pillars 
of the Tabernacle on the high Altar are of Rock Cryſtal, 
a Foot in Height, each cut out of a fingle Piece, adorned 
with Sapphires, and other precious Stones: The Pulpit is 
embellithed with inlaid Work of curious Marble and Mo- 
ther of Pearl. In the Sacriſty ars twelve cryſtal Candleſtics; 
they were made by a Brother of this Convent, called Marino 
Corver/a, who intended to have decorated the whole Front 
of the Altar with Ornaments of Rock Cryſtal, but Death 
prevented him from executing his Deſign. Here is alſo a 
Crucifix, and ſeveral Pyramids of Cryſtal ; nineteen large 
filver Buſts of Saints, in which their Reliques are incloſed ; 
fourteen large filver Candleſtics, about ſix Feet high, and a 
very ſmall Box or Caſket, in the Form of an Altar: On 
one Side of which, the Paſſion of Chr: our Saviour is repre- 

dented 


Tented in ſuch curious Workmanſhip, that, in the Boſom of 
the Virgin Mary, which opens like two Folding-doors, the 
Crucifixion of Chri/ft penn in the Bigneſs of a filver Two- 
pence, though the Whole is compoſed of Wood. In this 
Caſket is alſo another Repreſentation of our Lord's Cruci- 
fixion on Mount Calvary, compoſed of Emeralds, and other 
Gems. On the Often/orium is a. ſmall filver Statue of Noah, 
with a Girdle of Emeralds, and on his Shoulders a gol- 
den Model of the Ark, ſet with Diamonds: A filver Dove 
appears over it, whoſe Wings are adorned with two Drops 
of Ear-rings, compoſed of Gems of a blue Luftre, being the 
Offering of a Princeſs. On the Ofen/orium, where the ſacred 
Wafers are depoſited, the Sun with golden Rays, ſet cloſe- 
ly with Diamonds, Pearls, and Rubies, is finely Te 
ed. The Church and Convent are built on an Aſcent, ſo 
that great Part of the former, and even ſome Pillars, are 
hewn out of the Rock. The Outſide of the Roof is flat, 
and covered with fmall Stones. "The Proſpect from this 
Eminence towards the Sea and Ye/uvius is inchantingly 


beautiful. Before the Refectory is an Orangery or Green- 
houſe. 


The Diſpenſary is very ſpacious, and well contrived; 
containing — Elaboratories, and ſome Gally- pots, faid 
to be painted by Raphael. 

Near the Convent is likewiſe a Phyſic- garden. It is af- 
firmed, that the General of the Dominicans has an annual 
Revenue of eightcen thouſand Ducats, beſides the extraor- 
dinary Preſents and Perquiſites, which, from the great Re- 
gard paid him as Preſident of the Inquiſition, even by Car- 
. and the Chiefs of the Papal Court, muſt make a 
conſiderable Addition. 

St. Martino belongs to the Carthiſians, who inhabit the 
higheſt Part of the City, except the Caſtle of St. Elmo; 
whence an Idea may be eaſily formed of the beautiful Proſ- 
pets they enjoy over the adjacent Iſlands, the City, the 
Port, the Sea-coaſt, and the Country towards Veſuvius and 
Paufilyps. No Woman is permitted to enter this Place; 
but there is a Church without the Convent, for that Sex to 
perform their Devotions. 'The Church belonging to the 
Monks hath few Equals, being adorned with Fiftorical 
Paintings on the Roof; and, in the Front of the Choir, is 
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the Crucifixion of our Saviour, and the twelve Apoſtles, 
by Lanfranco. | | | 

The Pizra, at the grand Entrance, was done by the Ca- 
valier Maſſimo, and the twelve Prophets painted in Oil 
Colours, together with the Buſts of Maſes and Elias, by the 
celebrated Giuſenpe de Ribera, commonly called Lo Spagno- 
letto, who has here ſufficiently diſplayed his Talent in above 
a hundred Pieces. | 

On the Cieling of the Choir, where the Monks celebrate 
Maſs, Giu/epino d Arpino and Giovanni Bernardino, a Na- 
tive of Sicily, have, in Conjunction, diſplayed the Beauty of 
their Pencils, Here is alſo the celebrated Piece of the Na- 
tivity of Chri/t, by Guido, for which the Fathers paid five 
thouſand Ducats ; and it is reported they have been of- 
fered twelve thouſand Ducats for it ; but a Society which 
boaſts of having only, in the Life of one Saperior, laid out 
five hundred thouſand Ducats in Paintings, Sculptures, and 
Plate, would hardly expoſe their Curioſities to Sale. Here 
are alſo four other Rye proces in Painting, all repreſent- 
ing the laſt 77 ; one by the abovementioned Ribera; 
one by Annibal Caracci; another by Paolo Yerone/e; and 
the fourth by the Cavalier Ma/jimo. The reſt of the Pieces 
are alſo executed by ſome of the moſt famous Painters, as 
Balefſario, Fignoli, Giov. Batt. Caracci, the Cavalier Cala- 
breſe,, Domenichino, Vacarro, Giordano, and others. The 
Pavement is of beautiful figured Marble, and the Wall of 
Pietro Commeſſe. 

The high Altar, though not finiſhed, hath already coſt 
above a hundred thouſand Scudi; and, when compleated, 
will be a moſt elegant and magnificent Work. The Steps 
near the Sacriſty were deſigned by the Cavalier de Co/mo, 
the painted Perſpective by the Cavalier Vivian, and the 
Figures by the Cavalier Maſſimo. The Cloſets in the Sa- 
criſty are very curious, and adorned with inimitable Moſaic 
Work, formed out of Indian Cane, and repreſenting Scrip- 
tural Hiſtories and Landſcapes. 

On the Cieling is the Circumciſion, painted by Gigſeppino 
d Arpino; the perſpective Piece is by Viviani, and Peter de- 
nying his Lord and Maſter, by Caravagio. Maſſimo has diſ- 
played his great Talents on the Arch, between the Trea- 
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aries, in painting a Child in ſuch a Manner, that it is dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh it from a Bas-Relief. 

In the Teſoro Vecchio, is likewiſe ſome curious inlaid Work 
in Wood ; the Pavement repreſents ſeveral curious Figures 
in Marble: The Paintings in Freſco are by Lanfranco, Maſe 
fimo,, and Spadaro ; and, on the Cieling, are ſeveral Cracks 
and Chaſms, repreſented extremely natural. The valuable 
Curioſities and Riches cannot well be deſcribed ; amongſt 
others, is a Globe of Lapis Lazuli, as large as a Child's 
Head ; an Amethyſt a Span broad, and a Span and a Half 
long; and four Turquoiſes on the convex Side, equal to a 
Walnut: Many large filver Buſts, one repreſenting St. 
Martin, with a Ring on a Finger of his right Hand, ſet 
with a Ruby, e to a Hazel Nut in Magnitude; four 
extraordinary large Pearls, and four Topazes; a Statue of 
the Virgin Mary in Silver, almoſt as large as Life, ſtandin 
on the Moon, and a Dragon at her Feet; two Mother + 
Pearl Shells, each as large as a Plate, finely painted; ſe- 
veral gold and filver Chalices, Lamps, Candleftics, Flower- 
pots, and the like; but what is particularly remarkable, is 
a little Altar ſupported by filver Pillars, on which is a Pyx, 
repreſenting the Sun, reſting on one Pillar, the Rays of 
which, as well as the Pillar, are covered with Sapphires, Ru- 
bies, Turquoiſes, and other Gems, and valued at forty thou- 
{and Scudi. Here is likewiſe the celebrated P7eta, painted by 
Spagnoletto, which coſt four thouſand Pucats, but now valued 
at ten thouſand. On both Sides are depoſited the Bones of 
ſeveral Saints, in glaſs Shrines, with Inſcriptions indicating 
to which Saint each Relic belongs. | 

The Convent has a large quadrangular Cloiſter, defign- 
ed by the Cav. Co/mo Fon/ango. The Number of Pillars — 
ſupport it are ſixty, and each formed out of one ſingle Block 
of white Carrara Marble. The Pavement is of black and 
white Marble, diſpoſed in a Variety of fine Figures. With- 
in the Area of the Cloiſter is a Burial-place for the Monks, 
ſeparated by a Baluſtrade, ornamented with Death's Heads, 
and other Emblems of Mortality, cut in Marble. In the 
Convent are only fix Monks, each of which has a handſome 
Apartment wainſcotted with Cedar, very neatly furniſhed, 
and ornamented with good Pictures; and adjoining to it a 
fine Garden, adorned with a marble Fountain, and 3 
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with great Plenty of Herbs, Fruits, and Flowers. The 
Prior's Apartments are very ſpacious and lofty, furniſhed- 
with fine Paintings, and 3 Pieces. Among the 
reſt is a ſmall Picture on Wood, of the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour, highly eſteemed, and ſaid to be done by Michael 


Angelo. It is very ſmall, and has wo very remarkable 


in it; but, contrary to the Nature, repreſents our Saviour's 
Head quite ere&, whereas a reclining Poſition would more 
reſemble that of a dying Perſon. In the Apartment of the 
Prior is a very elegant marble Group, repreſenting the Virgin 
Mary, with the Infant 7e/us on her Arm, and John the Bap- 
zift, as a Child, kiſſing his Feet; our Saviour as ſmilin 

and, in a ſportive Poſition, _ St. John on the Head, 
whilſt an expreſſive Sweetnels diffaſes itſelf in the beautiful 


Countenance of the holy Virgin. The Library conſiſts of 


ſele&t Books, to the Value of fix thouſand Ducats. The 
Cieling is painted in Freſco by Viviano, Rafaeliuo, and Spa- 
daro. The Diſpenſary is lofty and well contrived ; the Floor 
paved with painted Tiles, and all the Compounds kept in 
Gally-pots of Porcelain. Here are alſo ſeveral beautiful 
Branches of Coral ; and, in an adjoining Apartment, four 
Buſts of white Marble, repreſenting the four Seaſons of the 
Year. | 

The Church and Convent of Monte Oliwieto are endow - 
ed with a yearly Revenue of ten thouſand Scudi, the Dona- 
tion of a Gentleman, called Gurells Origlia. The high Al- 
tar of the Convent is a beautiful Piece of inlaid Workman- 
ſhip in Marble; and, in the Capella del Conte di Terranuova, 
is a curious marble Altar by Benedetto da Majane, a celebra- 
ted Sculptor of Florence. 

In the Chapel belonging to the Origlia Family, is a dead 
Chrift, with ſeven Perſons lamenting over the Body ; ſome 
ſtanding, and others kneeling, all of 'Terra Cotta, painted 
in very lively Colours: It is the Work of Moldawino da Mo- 
dena, a famous Sculptor, who lived about the Middle of the 
15th Century. The Faces of the Figures, in this Piece, are 
taken from the moſt celebrated Perſons then living. 

Near this Chapel, on the right Hand, is the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, repreſented in an incomparable 
Bas-Relief of white Marble, by Benedetto di Majana. The 
Figures are very high, and a beautiful Landſcape is intro- 
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duced. In the Angel's Countenance, the moſt celeſtial ſoy 
is expreſſed ; and, the Virgin's Face is animated with the 
ſweeteſt Benevolence, blended with H _— 

In the Chapel of the Tolo/a Family, the Choir is embel- 
liſhed with curious perſpective Views of Marquetry, or in- 
laid Wood, by Fra. Giov. Angelo da Verona Olivetano, who 
excelled in this Art, and flouriſſied in the Time of Vaſari, 
who died in the Year 1574. 

The Bas-Relief, repreſenting the Birth of Chri/?, in the 
Duke of Amalf's Chapel, or, as it is now called, Picelomini 
d' Aragona, is reckoned one of the beſt Pieces of Sculpture 
extant, which ſome attribute to the celebrated Donatello, but 
others to An. onio Raſellino, a Native of Flærence. The latter, 
unqueſtionably, executed the beautiſul Monument of the 
Dutcheſs of Amalfi, Mary of Aragon, a natural Daughter of 
King Ferdinand. The Pavement of this Chapel is worth 
Obſervation. The Sacriſty is painted by Georgio Vaſari, 
and its Cloſets repreſent Caſtles, Landſcapes, and other 
perſpective Views, of ſuch curious Workmanſhip, in inlaid 
Wood, as can ſcarce be equalled. 4 

Alpbonſo II. laid the firſt Stone of the Library belonging 
to this Convent, and alſo gave it ſome curious Manuſcripts 
on Parchment. 

From the Library, and upper Stories of this Convent, is 
a delightful Proſpect. And here is made the beſt Soap in 
all Naples, a Commodity of no ſmall Advantage to the So- 
ciety. . 
St. Paolo Maggiore was formerly.a Pagan Temple, built 
in Honour of Caftor and Pollux, by Julius Tarſus, a Freed- 
man of Auguſtus, and Procurator of the Sea-coaſts of Na- 
ples, as appeared from an Inſcription formerly on its Fa- 
cade, demoliſhed by an Earthquake in 1688. Of this Piece 
of Antiquity now only remain ſome Rudera and Pedeſtals, 
together with two Pillars, and the ſame Number of beauti- 
ful Statues, ſeveral Fragments of Marble having been uſed 
in the Pavement of the Church. It is pretended, that theſe 
Statues of Caſtor and Pollux fell down from the Edifice at 
the Command of St. Peter. 

The high Altar of this Church is decorated with coſtly 
marble Sculpture, and the Tabernacle of inlaid Gems. On 
the Altar of the Capella de Principe di S. Agata, is an exq ; 
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ſite marble Statue of the Virgin Mary, witli her Infant, and 


two other Statues of Perſons in an Attitude of Adoration. 


They repreſent Antonio Ferrao and his Son Cy/are, both 
Princes of St. Agata. . 

In the Chapel of St. Maria della Purita, are four very ſine 
Statues of the Cardinal Virtues, among which that of Pru- 
dence is reckoned the beſt. 

The Walls of St. Gaetanc's Chapel, and alſo of another 
near it, are intirely covered with Silver votive Pieces, re- 
preſenting the ſeveral Parts of the Body relieved from Dit- 
eaſes by the Interceſſion of that Saint. This Church, in 

eneral, has very fine Paintings; thoſe in the Apartment 

tween the Church and the Veſtry, are reckoned: worth 
upwards of eighteen thouſand Scudi : The moſt admi- 
red among them are Pico della Mirandola, perſonating 
young 7 Ih and Cardinal Bembo in the Character of St. 

erom, 
7 This is a charming Copy, from an Original of Raphael 
4 Urbina. The Freſco Paintings, in the Veſtry, are by the 
celebrated Solimene, In the Area before the Church of St. 
Paolo, is the Statue of St. Gaetano, in Bronze. 

The Church of St. Patrizia, though ſmall, is of uncom- 
mon Beauty, a hundred and forty thouſand Scudi having 
been laid out upon it. The moſt remarkable Things in it 
are the Tabernacle, and the Decoration of the Altar, which 
are all of Silver. The Sacriſty is beautifully painted; and, 
indeed, moſt of the Sacriſties in Naples are equal to the fineſt 
Churches in other Countries. This Church, together with 
its Convent, belongs to the Benedictine Nuns, and behind 
the Altar is a Window into their Choir. 

The Church of St. Filippo Neri was built by the famous 
Architect Dionyſio Bart holomæo. The Front is very elegant, 
but the Tower on the right Hand is ſome Diminution to 
its Beauty. The Church is divided into three Iſles or 
Nefs, by two Rows of granate Pillars of the Corinthian Or- 
der, each formed out of one ſingle Block, though twenty- 
four Palms in Height, and eleven in Circumference, and 
coſt near a thouſand Ducats. The Roof, indeed, is not 
arched, but its Cieling is finely embelliſhed with Sculpture 
and rich Gilding. On the high Altar is very curious inlaid 
Florentius Work, and the Ground of the Front * 

ear 
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Pearl. Here is hardly an Altar but what is decorated with 
coſtly Marble and fine Paintings, by the beſt Maſters, ſo 
that this Church may be reckoned the moſt remarkable in 
all Naples, The Pictures in the Sacriſty exhibit noble Speci- 
mens of the great Talents of the celebrated Artiſts, Guido 
Rheni, Domenichino, Gigſeptino, the two Baſſani, and others. 
The Treaſury, in which are kept the Prieſts Veſtments for 
Maſs, filver and gold Utenſils, Chalices, Palliotti, Jewels, 
and other Things of Value, cannot be viewed without A- 
ſtoniſiment: But the moſt curious Piece is a filver Ciborium 
or Pyx, weighing eight Pounds, and richly ſet with Dia- 
monds, Rubies, and Emeralds, Four Statues ſupport a 
Canopy over the Tabernacle, all of Silver ; but the Pyx 18 
of matly Gold, In feveral Chalices, the Gold, in reſpe& 
of the Jewels with which they are adorned, is the leaſt va- 
luable Part, A ſilver Palliotto, deſigned by r has 
ten detached Figures, beſides Bas-Reliefs high- raiſed, and 
exquiſitely performed. | | 
The Church of St. Petro d. Ara is ſaid to have been for- 
merly a Temple of Apollo, and that St. Peter cauſed an Al- 
tar to be erected in it to the true God, at which he himſelf 
celebrated Maſs. | 
The fine Picture in the Chapel, belonging to the Ricci 
Family, is by Leonardo da Vinci, who Gel in the Vear 
1520, | 
The Church of St. Pietro a Majella is alſo called St. Cata- 
rina; its Cieling is curiouſly painted by the Cav. Mattia Pre- 
ti da Taverna, commonly termed the Cav. Calabreſe, and 
elegantly gilt. A fine Picture, repreſenting the Marria 
of Chriſt with St. Catharine of Sienna, over a Altar, 1s by 


Caracci, or, as others will have it, by Giov. Filippo Criſ- 


cuolo, a Diſciple of Andrea da Salerno. 
The moſt remarkable Statue in this Church is that of 


St. Sebaſtian faſtened to a Tree. It is a very curious Piece, 


executed in white Marble, by Giovanni da Nola. 
In the Chapel of the Spinella Family, is a Bas-Relief of 
white Marble, properly a Buſt of the Emperor Auguſtus 3. 


but that no profane Piece might remain in a Church, it was 


altered to an Angel, by the Addition of Wings : An Ho- 
nour which Auguſtus dreamed as little of, as Cicero did — 
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the Proſtitution of his Name upon ſo many pitiful Antiqua- 

rians of this Country. . 
In the Church of St. Pietro Martire, behind the high 

Altar, is a Piece of Pietra Cotta, repreſenting the Nativity 


of Cbriſt, and highly eſteemed : The Altar itſelf, with the 


Tabernacle, is of beautiful inlaid Work. 
In the Choir is a fine Painting of Joſeph, with the Child 
P00. in his Arms, by de! Po; and alſo ſome other curious 
ieces by Solimene. In the Sacriſty are two beautiful Sta- 
tues, one repreſenting Prudence, and the other Juſtice; the 
Drapery of the latter is admirably finithed. Between theſe 
is a very fine Bas-Relief, repreſenting God the Father. Fur- 
ther on is a Palliotto, or Altar-cloth of Silver, the Forepart 
of which is fourteen Spans and a Half in Length, and five 
in Breadth ; the Candleſtics of the fame Metal, belonging to 
it, are between eight and nine Feet high, In the ſpacious 
Refectory of the Convent are ſome Water- works. 

The Glorification of St. Benedick, in the Middle of the 
Choir, with ſome other Pieces near it, were painted by the 
celebrated Baliſario Cortenſio who alſo lies buried in the 
E of the Maranta Family. 

e Pictures on each Side of the Church, in Honour of 
the Benedictine Order, and of the Kings, Popes, and other 
illuſtrious Perſonages belonging to it, are by Zingaro. 

The Stalls in the Choir are of ſuch curious inlaid Work 
of Walnut-tree, that they are ſaid to have coſt ſixteen thou- 
fand Ducats; the Artiſts were Bonaventura, Tortelli, and 
Bartolomeo Chiarini. 

The four Monuments of the Mormile Family, each of 
which is cut out of a ſingle Block of Marble, is a great Em- 


| belliſhment to the Area under the Cupola. 


— 


The Chapel of the Sanſewerina Family, beſides its fine 
Paintings, is famous for the 'Tombs of three unfortunate 
Brothers, whom their Uncle, by the Father's Side, diſpatch- 
ed with poiſoned Wine, and accordingly they all reſigned 
their Breath the ſame Hour. This unnatural A& was per- 
formed, in order to obtain their Inheritance, together with 
that of their Mother, who deſired to be buried near them. 
The Sculpture of theſe marble Monuments is exceeding 
beautiful, and was done by Giovanni da Nola. 


From 
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From this Church one deſcends by ſome ops into the 
old Church, which is equally light and beautiful. | 

In the Sacriſty, among many valuable Ornaments of Silver, 
is ſhewn the very Crucihx ſent by Pius V. to Don John of 
Auſtria, to the miraculous Aſſiſtance of which is attributed 
the famous Naval Victory near Lepanto. 

The ſpacious Benedictine Convent, near this Church, 
maintains eighty Monks, and conſiſts of four large Courts 
with Cloiſters. x 

In one of theſe is painted the Life of Benedict, by Anto- 
nio Sclario, a Venetian, commonly called Zingaro, Who has 
drawn his own Portrait among the Spectators. 

The Palace degli Studii Publici, or Novi, before the Con- 
ftantinopolitan Gate, will, when compleated, be the - fineſt 
Academy in Italy, if not in the World. It is not above half 
finiſhed, though the Sums already expended amount to a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Scudi. It was at firſt intended 
for a Riding School; but that Deſign was dropped on Ac- 
count of the Scarcity of Water. Count de Lemos, when 
Vice-roy, was the Founder of it, and ſent hither a great 
Number of beautiful Statues found in the Duke &Uſuna's 
Time, between Puzzuclo and Cuma, to adorn this noble 


Edifice. Between each Window is a Statue. The Structure 


was deſigned by the Cav. Fontana. I have already men- 
tioned the ſhameful Neglect of ſeveral public Edifices in 
Naples, and this is another Inſtance of the ſame Kind, the 
Graſs growing in ſeveral of the Windows, and the Roof of 
the great Saloon ſeems haſtening to Decay. 

The Univerſity of Naples appears, from Petrus de Vineis, 
Lib. III. Epift. to have been founded by the Emperor Fre- 
deric II, whoſe Patent was confirmed by Pope Innocent IV, 
in the Year 1254. 

The Church della Santiſſima Trinita delle Monache is 
adorned with ſeveral Pieces of Painting and Sculpture worth 
ſeeing; among the former are a great many Pieces by Giov. 
Bernardino Siciliano ; the reſt are by Luigi Siciliano, St. 
Girolamo del Ribera, and Giowanni Caracciolo, called Bat- 
tiſtello. The Tabernacle on the high Altar is valued at fix- 
ty thouſand Crowns. 'There have been Artiſts at Work on 
the Palliotto, above five Years, which, when finiſhed, will 
conſiſt of Agate, Lapis Lazuli, and other precious Stones. 


The 
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The Nunnery to which this Church belongs, is very ſpa- 
cious and magnificent, and the Nuns under the Care t de 


Franciſcans. "1 


r. 


The natural Curioſities and Antiquities near the City ef 
NAPLES towards PUZZUOLO, Bala, CUMa, 
MisENo, &c. deſcribed, 


SIR, 


Eine + curious Traveller who is deſirous of reap- 


ing a proper Advantage from his Travels through 
Italy, ſhould not omit ſpending ſome Days in ob- 
ſerving the Country round Puzzuolo, Cuma, &c. In the 
Road leading from the Suburbs of Chiaza to the Grotto del 
Monte di Pauſilypo, on an Eminence to the Left, is a Garden, 
now in the Poſſeſſion of Paolo Ruffo, where are the Ruins of 
an ancient Mauſoleum. It was originally in the Form of a 
Pyramid, but the lower Part, which is all now remaining, 
reſembles a large Oven; but a Guide will be neceſſary to 
find the Way, which, towards the Cave of Pauſilypo, is io 
narrow, and runs along ſuch a high Precipice, that it is 
dangerous to Perſons ſubject to Swimmings in the Head. 
This Piece of Antiquity is ſaid to be the Tomb of the 
Poet Virgil, but without any Foundation for ſuch a Con- 
jecture. In the Wall, within, are ten ſmall Niches or Ca- 
vities, intended for the Reception of Urns. According to 
the late Biſhop of Ariana, Alphonſo Heredea, the marble Urn 
in which Virgil's Aſhes was depoſited, ftood here on nine 
marble Pillars, of which, at preſent, there is not the leaſt 
Appearance ; nor 1s it eaſy to diſcover what is become of 
them. Some ſay, that at the earneſt Sollicitations of the 
Inhabitants of Mantua, they obtained them as a Preſent ; 
Others, that the Cardinal of Mantua found Means of getting 
them into his Poſſeflion. There is alſo another Opinion, 
namely, that the Urn was carried to Genoa, and the Pillars 
applied to ſome other Uſe. 


It 
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It is certain that in Mantua, where they highly value 
themſelves on being Virgil's Countrymen, they know no- 
thing of the Place of his Interment. Pietro di Stefano, in his 
Account of the Churches of Naples, ſays, that even in his 
Time, wiz. in the Year 1560, both the Urn and Pillars 
were in being. 

At Sorrento, near Mount Veſuvius, are ſhewn ſome Laurel- 
trees, growing {ſpontaneouſly out of the Ruins of the Houſe 
in which Terguato Tafſo is ſaid to be born; as if Nature it- 
ſelf was diſpoſed to crown the Birth-place of ſuch an ele- 
gant Poet, and, conſequently, to decide the Conteſts be- 
tween Pergamo, Naples, Salerno, and Sorrento (each of which 
claimed Tae in Favour of the laſt. It is moſt convenient 
for a Traveller, inſtead of taking Virgil's Tomb in his Wa 
to Puxxualo, to viſit it at the fame Time with the Church 
of St. Maria del Parto, and the other Curioſities of the Su- 
burbs of Chiara. . 


In going by Water from Naples to Puxxuolo, not far from 


Cape Paufilypo, you paſs by a Dome, hewn out of a Rock, 


ſuppoſed to be the Remains of a Temple of Venus, though 
ulgarly, for what Reaſon I know not, called Ja Scuola di 
Virgilio. 

F ormerly, in going from Naples to Puzzuolo, it was ne- 
ceſſary to croſs Mount Paiſilypus, which was famous for 
its delightful Proſpect ; but at preſent that Trouble is ſaved 
by a broad ſubterraneous Road hewn through the Mountain, 
in a ſtraight Line. This Paſlage is ſometimes cut through 
Rocks, Sand, Sc. The Entrance at each End is near a 
hundred Feet high ; but, towards the Middle, much lower. 
On each Side of the Mountain, near the Middle, two large 
Vent-holes for Air and Light, are cut through the Roof of 
this Grotto, The Light however, is not ſufficient, and the 
Duſt very troubleſome.  'The Bottom of it was, in the Time 
of Pedro de Toledo, Vice-roy of Naples, paved with broad 
Stones like the City, and 1s cleaned ſeveral Times a Year, 
when it is pretty free from Duſt. The Breadth is between 
eighteen and twenty Feet, ſo that two Carriages may con- 
yeniently paſs one another. The Length of this ſubterrane- 
ous Paſſage is about three hundred and forty-four Cann, 
or ſomething above Half an Italian Mile. Near the Mid- 


dle of the Paſſage, on the Left, is a ſmall Chapel or Ora- 
tory, 
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tory, hewn out of the Rock, in which a Lamp is kept con- 
ſtantly burning. The Vulgar aſcribe this Grotto to Virgil, 
whom they will have to have been a Magician. The New. 
politan Writers in general pretend, that it was the Work of 
one Cocceius. Seneca, in his 57th Letter, complains great- 
ly of its Duſt and Obſcurity. Poſſibly, the Cutting of a 
Road through the Mountain might not, at firſt, be thought 
of ; but the large Quantity of Stones that were from Time 
to Time hewn out of it to ſupply the Buildings of Na- 
ples and Puzzyolo, might occaſion ſuch deep Evacuations 
on both Sides, that, at laſt, for the Benefit of Travellers, 
they determined to penetrate through the intermediate Space, 
— open a Paſſage through the Bowels of the Mountain. 

The Neapolitan Hiſtorians agree, that King Alphon/as I, 
of Arragon, cauſed this Paſſage to be conſiderably enlarged ; 
and Don Pedro di Toledo, Vice-roy under Charles V, not 
only levelled and paved it, but alſo enlarged the two Vent- 
holes, which were firſt made by Apbonſus I. That this 
Paſſage is the Effect of human Induſtry, is evident from the 
Traces of Chiſſels, and other Tools. The Earthquakes 
which have made ſuch Havock in theſe Parts, have hither- 
to ſpared this uſeful Work. | 

At coming out of the Grotto of Pau/ilypo, the Road turns 


on the right Hand, and brings you into a delightful Country, 


decorated with Vineyards, through which you paſs to the 
Lago d Agnano, of a circular Figure, and about an Italian 
Mile in Circumference. In ſome Parts of it, about high 
Water, is a ſtrong Ebullition ; and, on approaching near it, 
the Motion of the Water is perceptible, and poflibly pro- 
ceeds from the violent Aſcent of the Effluvia, but without 
the leaſt Degree of Heat. 

On this Lake ſtand the Sudatories of St. Germano, con- 


fiſting of ſome Apartments built of Stone, where the Heat 


and fulphureous Vapour, ariſing from the Earth, eaſily cauſe 
a profuſe Sweat, In ſome Places the Wall is fo hot, that 
it cannot be touched by the Hand ; and yet the Heat is 
ſupportable even in the warmeſt Rooms, 3 near the 
Ground; a Circumſtance alſo obſerved in the Baths of T:- 
oli, The Patients are put into Rooms of different De- 
grees of Warmth, according to the Nature of their re- 
— Complaints; and, in the Sudatories of St. Germa- 
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na, they never continue above a 

Time. They are ſaid to be efficacious in the Gout, Weak- 
neſs of the Limbs, and internal Apoſtumations. 

W.Within leſs than a hundred Paces of theſe ſalubrious Su- 
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datories, is a ſmall natural Cavity, known by the Name of 
Grotta del Cane, or, the Dog's Grotto, a Dog being the Ani- 
mal commonly pitched upon, to ſhew the ſurpriſing Effect 


of the Vapour in this Cavity. It is about twelve Feet in 
Length, five broad, — lg b, and twenty Paces — 
— che Lake of Agnan The Ground at the To 


on the Hides, i is of a ** Colour; and the V — 
aſcending in it, 1s — — into very clear Drops, unleſs, 
as this Effect is not always conſtant, . theſe rather proceed 
from the Rain-water collected by by the Fl above it. 

This Grotto is contin open, ing no Door to it. 
One Way to this Grotto, 1 a Hut Ne Dogs are ker 
1.55 2 Strangers the Effects of this Cave. | 

of the Dog, going into the Cavern, holds 
the Creature r h down. to the Ground, when, in a Mi- 
nute and a Half, or two Minutes Time, he is ſeized with 
violent Convulſions, which. continue for a Minute and a 


Half lon er, till at laſt he lies quite motionleſs. The Man. 
indeed, the. Operation, is almoſt. on his. Knees, but 
keeps his Hg up as high as poſlible, that the Vapours, in 
their Aſcent, may ek 7s dec Pim The Dog, having lain 
tween two, and three Minutes, in all A 
3s, 35, thrown into an adjacent Lake, where, an half a Minute, 
he ſhews ſome Signs, of Life, and continues giddy for about 
2 Minute after he is 1 out, pg arts reels in Walking; of 
a ſudden recovers, a d le son his Maſter with the utmoſt 
a however, be obſerved, that, if 
rotto, it dies irrecove- 
and that ve Animals can e Mt; wo longer 
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doch of Naples, viliting the Curioſities of. theſe Parts, or- 
dered an eee to be made Th the Grotta del Cane, 


with an Ass, but it expired in a ſhort Time. Don Pietro 
di Toledo, thę Vice: roy of Neples, alſo; made a Trial of it 
on two Slaves, who, in like Manner, laſt their Lives. / .. 
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M. Villamont, in his Travels publiſhed in the Vear 1609, 
fays, that about fifteen or twenty Years before, one de Taur- 
non, a French Gentleman, ſtooping down into the Cavity 
4 up a ſmall Stone, immediately fell down inſenſible; 
and, upon bringing bim (perhaps too late) to the Water, 
he came a little to himſelf, but ſoon after expired. 
Properly ſpeaking, it is not the Water, nor ti- 
cular Quality in the Lake of Agnano, that recovers Dog 
when ſeemingly dead, but the freſh Air, in which alone, 
though' much er, che Animal is found to come to him- 
ſelf. In chis Caſe the Water has the ſame Effect as on a 
Perſon in a Swoon, . by invigora the Reſpiration, the 
intire Suppreſſion of which would dad rw be followed by 
certain For this Reaſon ſome are of Opinion, that 
the Earth in the- Grotta del Cane emits arſenical Exhalations, 
which immediately deſtroy Animals. But were it really 
ſo, Water would be of no Service in any ſach Caſe: 80 
chat it as more credible that the Effluvia which float r 
| re and never riſe ping 


than ten Inches, become by their Subtilty ſtopping 
the Circulation of the Blood; and this is alſo evident 


the Diſſection of a Frog which died in this Cavern, not che 


leaſt Air being perceivable in its Lun 
On the ſame Account, and for Want of denſe Air, or 
from a Stagnation of it, a lighted Torch immediately goes 
-out, when lowered from the upper Part of the Grotto to 
within ten Inches of the Bottom; and not only the Flame 
1 extinguiſhed, but even the 'Snuff'; ; and the ' Smoke, 
being preſſed by the denſe Air above, is obſerved to 
make its Way out at the Month of the Grotto forwards, 
not in à perpendicular, but horizontal Direction, at the 
Diſtance of about ten Inches from the Bottom. To this Ra- 
refaction of the Air it is owing, that à loaded Piece, when 
paced at the Bottom of the Grotto, will not go off, nor will 
the Powder take Fire; which laſt is, however, effected 
- when' à Quantity of Powder is fer on Fire by Means of a 
Train laid on a narrow Board, whereby the Vapour, at the 
Bottom, is driven out of the Grotto. 
About Half an 7alian Mile from the Lake of Agnano, is 
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pleaſant Foreſt, and three Lakes. This Spot is called. Au- 


, and here the Vice · roys take the Diverſion of Hunting. 
On an Eminence, near this Foreſt, is a Tower from 
whence there is a moſt charming Proſpect over the circums 
jacent Country. In returning from Lago d Agnano, on the 
Left, towards the Sea-coaſt, you have a Sight of the Iſland | 
Nifida, riſing above the Surface of the Sea, like a Moun- 
tain, with a Tower on the Summit. 

Towards the South of this, Wand ! is a foall Harbour 
called Porta Pavone. 

The Lazaretto is built on a Rock near © this Land, being 
the Place where Quarentines are performed, on Account of 
the Salubrity of the Air, formerly remarkable for its noxious 
Exhalations. 

About three Lalian Miles from the Extremity of the main 
Land, lies the Iſland of Capreaz ſufficiently noted for the 
diſſolute 1 25. 8 — 4 pats 

This its iſnop, the great art 
whoſe Revenue ariſes from Licences 8 hunt and catch Birds, 
as: Quails, Turtle-doves, and the like; Numbers Ld 
which, in Spring ring and Autumn, 

On the Right, nearer to Puzzzolo, lies Monte Secco, on 
which are only a few ſmall Shrubs, and a Kind of | Broom. 
The Summit of this Mountain, which was anciently in the 
Form of a Cone, is now ſunk into a concave Oval, whoſe 
Conjugate, or ſhorteſt Diameter, is about 1000 Feet, and 
its Tranſverſe, or longeſt, 1246. It is generally known by the 
Name of Solfatara. 

A Lover of natural Curioſities muſt. be highly delighted 
here; as he may ſee Ye/uvius in Miniature, without any 
apparent Danger or Trouble. Though Yeſavizs is two 
German Miles diſtant from Solfatara, e two Volcano's 
have a Communication with each other; it being obſerved; - 
that the Smoke, Heat, and Force, of the ſubterraneous Fire, 
is leſs violent in 8 when Veſuwvius rages, and affords 
a Vent to the ſulphureous Vapours ; whereas, on the other 
2 the Heat of the former increaſes, when the latter i at 
at 

On the Surface of this Mountain, are 49 Fillues or 
Cracks emitting Smoke; in Proportion as they are extend · 
ed, the Heat 1 is increaſed, fo that at laſt it becomes inſup+ 
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on a Vein of a greyiſh Kind of Aſhes, intermix 
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portable. A Sword, or other Piece of Tron, being held o- 
ver one of theſe Spiracles, a fveetiſh Kind of Fluid drops 
from it; but a Piece of Paper is not the leaſt moiſtened, 
though confined for a long Time over one of the Chaſms; 
but becomes very dry and ſtiff. The Stones near theſe Holes 
and Cracks feem to be continual Motion; and ſmall 
Stones, dropped into theſe Holes, are ejected to the Height 
of twelve Feet, and ſometimes thrown on one Side, like the 
more ponderous Maſſes from Vſumius. In ſome Places the 
Sand, by the Force of the Vapours, ſprings up and down near 
the Spiracles, like the Sparkling o Cyder or Champaigne. 
The Stones near theſe Apertures are covered with a yel- 
low Subſtance, reſembling the Yolk of an Egg boiled hard, 
with a white EMoreſcence, or Bloom, upon ity which they 
fay is the Sal Ammoniac. F 
The Surface of the Soil and Stones are of a whitiſh Co- 
lour, and the latter, ſoft, brittle, warm, and impregnated 
with Sulphur Vivum, when firſt taken out of the Earth. At 
the Time I viſited So/fatara, ſome Workmen were 1 
with 
whitiſh ſulphureous Stones, ſeveral Feet in Thickneſs. Theſe 


Aſhes y reſemble thoſe ejected by Mount Vſuvius, in 


extraordmary Eruptions, and which have been known to 
cover the Streets of Naples five or fix Inches deep. Theſe 
Aſhes of Solfatara ſeemed moiſt and coheſive, but were not 
attracted by the Magnet, owing, in all Probability, to the 
ſulphureous Particles. They alſo, bekdes Sulphur, extract 
Vitriol of a ſapphire Colour, better than that of Rome, and 
alſo the beſt Kind of Alum. The large leaden Kettles, uſed 
in this Operation, are not heated by a culinary Fire, but by 
the natural Heat iſſuing through the Holes in the Ground, 
over which the Veſſels are placed. Beſides theſe, this Di- 
ſtrict yields excellent Gypfum, and of the Earth itſelf they 
make Vaſes and Cups, which are drank out of, and reckon- 
ed very beneficial in ſeveral Diforders. The hot Vapour, iſ- 
fuing through theſe Apertures, is faid to be of great Uſe in 
Pains of the Eyes, Ears, Limbs, and Stomach ; the Head- 
ach, bilious Fevers, and Sterility, _. / 

In this Valley was formerly a boiling Lake of black Wa- 
ter, the Ebullition in which ſometimes roſe upwards of ten 
Feet high : But nothing of this is now to be ſeen, _ is 
34 +& » It 


SOLFUTARA. 3t7 


there * on the Surface of the Ground, in all this 
Plain. There are, indeed, ſubterraneous Rivers, one of 
which directs its Courſe towards Puzzuolo. The Soil here- 
abouts is fo hollow, that it is dangerous Riding over it. On 
a Spot near the Place where the ſulphureous Stones are dug, 
I cauſed a Hole to be made a Foot and a Half deep, and a 
Stone, weighing about fifteen or twenty Ponnds, to he 
thrown into it; upon which a rumbling Noiſe was immedi - 
| ately perceived under the Ground, like that of Thunder, 
. or the Diſcharge of Cannon at a Diftance ; and frem the 
long Continuance of the Sound, and its various Repercuſ- 
ſions, it was natural to conclude, that it was reflected thro? 

| a great many Caverns. In ſeveral Places, by only ſtam 
| ing on the Ground with the Foot, the Effect was exactly 
J like that of ſtriking againſt a Vault. The ſalphureous Ef- 
\; fluvia of Soffatara frequently reach as far as Napler, and 


4 tarniſh the marble and filver Utenfils. 

\t The Ancients, miſled by poetical Fables, were of Opini- 
ed on, that the Giants were confined in the Abyſs under the 
ch Sal fatara, and that the Effluvia from the Zarth was owin 


fe to their Eructations. Even Dio himſelf ſays, that thele 
* Giants often appeared, both by Day and Night, before 


to ſome dreadful Eruption of Mount Veſuvius Nor has Chri- 


ele dani itſelf baniſhed theſe Chimeras ; a thouſand idle Sto- 
ot ries are told of Spirits frequently appearing on the Borders 
the of this Mountain, and uttering doleful Lamentations ; 
rat Whence the Vulgar conclude, that theſe Spiracles extend, 
and either to Hell, or, at leaſt, to Purgatory. Nor are the 
uſed Capuchin Monks, of a neighbouring Convent, wanting in 
tb their Endeavours to propagate ſuch ndiculous Tales. 'I heir 
and, Church is built on the Spot where St. Januarius is faid to 
Di- have been beheaded. A great Heat is continually perceived 
they in this Structure, and principally iſſues from ſome Holes 
Kon- before the high Altar. Here is an elegant marble Buſt, ſup- 
1. if. poſed to repreſent St. Januarius, and ſaid to be the Work 
Tſe in of a Pagan Artiſt, from the mere Peſeription of that Saint, 
Head ven him by the devout Women who gathered up his 
lood. This Buſt ſerves as an Original for all Sculptors and 
- Wa- Painters in their Statues or Portraits of St. Januarius. In a 
of ten Ring on a Finger of this Statue, is a Ruby about the Size of a 
nor is middling Nutmeg, and 8 Emeralds, on a Crucife, 
there 1 3 


3 hang- 
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ing on its Breaſt. In 1697, Cardinal Giacomo Canteh 
2 Iliſhed 2 ni vv 7 ED non 7 og ee ger 2 
, repreſen Martyrdo m t. Januarius, done 
The Walls of the Sacri ſty are covered with nitrous 
Efloreſcence. The Monks in order to procure cool and 
wholſome Water, have placed a Ciſtern on a Pillar in 
the Middle of the Convent; and to intercept more effectu- 
ally the hot ſulphureous Exhalations, below it is a Cavity 
walled ronnd, and filled with Water. In the Garden are 
beautiful Hedges of Myrtle, together with the Entrance of a 
Cavern, faid to reach from Puzzg/ to the Lago d Agnano, but 
now intirely in Ruins. Formerly, a Statue of St. Januari- 
vs was placed before it; but, by ſome Accident, it fell 
down, and was broken to Pieces. | 
Not far from the Church of St. Januarius is an Amphi- 
theatre, called Coliſeo, ſaid anciently to have ſtood in the 


Center of Puxzol, but at preſent is near a Quarter of a 


Mile diſtant from it, whence an Idea may be formed how 


reatly this Place has declined from its former Extent and 
4 This Amphitheatre is of an oval Figure and built 


of Brick; its Length a hundred and ſeventy- two Feet, and 


its Breadth eighty-eight. It has, indeed, been greatly da- 
maged by Earthquakes; but the two loweſt Galleries are 
ſtill in pretty good Condition. Near the Entrance of the 
Amphitheatre is the Priſon of St. Januarius, but now con- 
verted into a Chapel. | | 0 
Not far from the Amphitheatre, are a great many ſub- 
terraneous Vaults contiguous to each other, which the com- 
mon People call a Labyrinth; but the Learned ſuppoſe it to 
have been a large Reſervoir, which ſupplied the ancient Ci- 
ty of Paxxol with Water. | 

A little nearer Puzzol is a large Vault, which alſo ſeems 
to have been a Reſervoir; ſupported by eleven Pillars, co- 
vered over with a thin Crult of 'Tartar from the Water; it 


it is, at preſent, uſed as a Wine-cellar. 


Puxxxol is eight Italian Miles from Naples, and derives its 
Latin Name, Putecl:, either from a ſulphureous Vapour; or 
the great Number of Putei or Pits made here, by carrying on 
the Sulphur-works, and digging for Sand, which was here 


anciently found under Water, and very good far e | 


— 
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The Situation of the City is on a Declivity, and the ma- 
ny beautiful Stones, , up by the Sea on the Shore, are 


ny of them are, indeed, of a blue or red Colour; but others 
are Verde Antico, Porphyry, &c. and ſeem to have been 
uſed in Moſaic Works; amon . them are alſo frequently 
found Agate, Cornelian, Amethyſt, Jaſper 7 — Beryl 
Lapis Lazuli, and the like; and many of them Cameo 


Intaglio's 
0 hes uerod voin au from the Devadiabane 


of War, Inundations, and Earthquakes, elpecially from n 
latter, in the Vear 1 


38. ; 
In the Ve ge bj on the Piazza di D. Pittro di Tor: [ 
lab, is a Fountain decorated with a fine Statue of St. Ja- 
nuarius, and an ancient Roman Monument dug up in 1704, | 
without the City; the latter is nine Palms in Height, and: F 
of fine Marble, , repreſenting a Reman Patrician i ina fa, * vv 
it is placed on. a Pedeſtal — Palms high. | 
Near this is another antique Statue, repreſenting : a young: | | 
Man in a. Roman Toga; but leſs than the former, being on- 
ly five Palms in Height, without the Pedeſtal. 
Not far from the uſe of Signior Mighare/e, in the Gid- 
. uare, is an antique Pedelial, found in 1693; it is of 

ite Marble, ſeven Palms in Breadth, and five in Height, 
adorn with fourteen Figures in Bas-Relief, which are fail” 

to_repreſent the ſame Number of Cities in a Minor, to 
which the Emperor Tiberius ſent very liberal Supplies, when 
overthrown . an Earthquake. The Names Fheladelpbia, 
Tmalus, Cyme, Hieroca ſarea, Moſtene, Epheſus, Myrina, Ci-- 
byra, and Temnos, are ſtill legible under ſome of the Fi- 
gures ; and the others muſt have been Age, Cumæ, n. 
nia, and Hircania. 

Oraſius and Cæſar Baronius ſuppoſe chat this Devaſta- 
tion happened at the Time of our Saviour's Crucifixion ;:. 
but, not to mention that the twelve Cities were deſtroyed in | 
the Night, it happened, accor to Tacitus, in the 3d 
Year of Tiberius, and, conſequently, . about fourteen Years Gtoe | 
ates the Death of our Saviour. 4 

Probably, the Statue of Tiberias, formerly placed on his 
Pedeſtal, 15. fil buried in the Earth, near Signior Miglia- 

£& "3 04 0 ' 1.114, e 
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reſts Houſe: This elegant Antique was found by digging 


a Ciſtern for the Reception of Oil. 


Not far from the Cathedral, in the Wall of a Houſe be- 
longing to one Calzola, are four Turkiſh or Saracen Epi- 
taphs, cut on Marble in Aabic Characters. Theſe prolix 
Inſcriptions, according to Montfaucon, beſides the Particu- 
lars relating to the Perſons, in Memory of whom they were 
ſet up, contain many Sentences out of the Alcoran, con- 
cerning Death and a future State. n 
The Cathedral of Puxxol is built of large Blocks of Mar- 
ble, and was formerly a Pagan Temple; but long fince 
converted in a Chriſtian Church, and dedicated to St. Pro- 


culus and St. Fanuartis, whoſe marble Statues are erected in 


the Middle of the Church. | | 
On the left Hand, at entering the Church, is a beauti- 


ful Altar of inlaid Work, and on it a fuperb "Tabernacle, 


profuſely adorned with Lapis Lazuli 3 over the high Altar, 


the Martyrdom of St. Januarius is —_— painted. Puz- 


ze! glories in being the Place where the firſt Chriftian Com- 
munity in :aly was formed; for St. Paul, in his Journey to 
Reme, found Brethren in this City. 

Puzzok has a very commodious Harbour, and in it four- 
teen Piers, riſing above the Surface of the Water, which 
were, in the Time of the Roman:, joined _—_ by Arches. 


'The Pillars are built with locks of that Species of 
Stone called Piperno, faced with Brick-work ; and the Inter- 
| tices are filled up with a very hard Mortar made with Puz- 


zali Sand. 

On the Sides of theſe Pillars are Stones of an enormous 
Magnitude, perforated with Holes for faſtening Ships. 
Theſe Pillars greatly break the Force of the Waves, and are, 
by many, taken tor a better Security than a continuous 
Mole, as the Accumulation of Sand is not ſo much to be 
apprehended, the Waves waſhing it back again through the 
Intervals between the Piers. Some wilt have theſe Pillars 


to be the Remains of an ancient Bridge, and the common 


People niually call it f/ Ponte di Caligula, imagining it the 
Ruins of the Bridge built by that Emperor, from Putecli to 
Baie. This Error, which Burnet has adopted, is plainly re- 
futed by Sueiorixs [Vita Catig. c. 19.) for Fe ſays, that 


the Structure built by Caligula was only a Bridge of Boats, 


reach» 


5 


r 


ag, - . . ait* 
reaching from Baiæ to the Puzzoli Mole, and covered” 
with Earth; confequently, the Piers in the Sea, before 
Puxxoli, are evidently Gkinguiſhed from the moveable 
Bridge of Caligula. Beſides, the fame Author calls it Moles, 
a Name ſtill applied to all Aſſemblages of Rocks and Stones, 
for the Security of a Harbour. 

There were formerly twenty-five Piers remaining of this 
Mole, but at preſent many of theſe do either not appear above 
the Surface af the Water, or have been intirely waſhed a- 
way by the Violence of the Waves. "Y 

The Sea, in this Neighbourhood, abounds in Fiſh, and, 
1 has great Plenty of thoſe of the teſtaceous 


The Road on the Right, towards the Grotta del Cane, and. 
the Lago d' Agnano, is neither the neareſt nor pleaſanteſt 
Way from Grotto of Pauſdypo to Puzzolt: That, 
therefore, which turns on the Left, through a broad Row 
of Trees towards the Sea, and afterwards runs along the 
Coaſt, ſhould be choſen. Here you leave the barren. 
Mountain of O/zvano on the Right, and a Traveller is very 
apreeably ſurpriſed to ſee a commodious Road for Horſes 
and Carriages carried through a waſte and rocky Country,. 
formerly the Haunt of Sea-tow! : This Alteration, as ap- 
pears from an Inſcription on. a Stone erected on the Road, 


was made in the Year 1571. 


Several warm Baths, impregnated with Alum, Copper, 
and Iron, are found along the Coaſt ; and, about five hun- 
dred Paces from Puzzch, is a Hole dug in the Ground 
about two Feet deep, in which Perſons afflicted with the 
Gout, Rheumatiſm, or Pains in the Limbs, are laid, 
and the Part affected covered with Sand; when this be- 
comes too hot, they cool it, by pouring on it Sea-water.. 
This Method, when. repeated, is ſaid to prove very effi- 
cacious. | 

The Curioſities-already deſcribed ſhould be ſeen the firſt* 
Day, and the following appropriated for-the Journey to, 
Cume, and the other * ouring Places. Without an 
Antiquarian, a Stranger would reap very little Advantage; 
but there is no Difficulty in. finding theſe at Puzzo/i, with. 
whom the firſt Day ſhould be ſpent at the Grotto of Payf-- 
typo, and the next at — The uſual Gratification to 
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an Antiquarian, for his Trouble, is between ten and fiſteen 


Carlini, which is about four or five Shillings. 


A little without the modern Pazzol;, m the Walls of 
an ancient Structure, ſaid to be the Ruins of Cicers's Villa, 
where the Body of the Emperor Adrian, was depoſited, till 
the Senate of Rome built a Temple near for its Re- 
ception. Pliny (Hift.. Nat. Lib. AAXI. c. 2.) informs us, 
that this Seat, famous for its fine Portico and Grove, ſtood 


near the Sea, between Puzzoli and the Lago d Awernc,, - 


At prefent, this celebrated Villa is converted into a Cow. 


houſe. Not far from hence are the Ruins of another old 
Edifice, ſaid to have been the Seat of Lentulus. 


The Wine produced on the Mountain Gauri, in this 


Neighbourhood, formerly ſo highly celebrated by Juvenal, 
, an 


Sidonius Apollinaris, G. Statius, is at preſent ex- 
tremely degenerated, and the Spot, formerly covered with 
Vineyards, now a barren Tract. It is called i! Monte Bar- 
Baro, either from the Poorneſs of the Soil, or the long Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it by the Saracens. On this Hill, however, the 
Franciſcans have a Convent, from which is a moſt inchant- 


ing Proſpect. The common People are ſtrongly perſuaded. 


that vaſt Treaſures are hid in this Mountain, and guarded 
by evil Spirits, for, which Reaſon many of them endeavour 
to procure their Favour by Incantations. 1 

Oppoſite to Monte Barbare, is the Monte Nuowve, which 
Toſe ſuddenly in the Night between the 19th and 2oth o 
September, 1536, during a dreadful Earthquake, by which 
the whole Nei 


terraneous Fire, opening a large Chaſm in the Ground, 


threw out ſuch vaſt Quantities of Stones, Aſhes, Bitumen, 
and Sand, that in twenty-four Hours, this Mountain, 
whoſe perpendicular Height, is four hundred Rods, and its. 
Circuit three Italian Miles, was formed. H:eronymus Bor- 


gia, who ſaw this new Mountain at its firſt Appearance,, 
and wrote a Poem on it, dedieated to Pope Paul III, ſays, 
that it was thirty Stadia in Height. Many fruitful Fields, 
Houſes, Cattle, and Men, were deſtroyed by this Convul- 
fion of Nature, and the Sea withdrew upwards of two hun- 
dred Paces from the Shore, leaving great Numbers of dead. 
Fiſh ſtrongly impregnated with Sulphur. - The Edge of 


the firſt Aperture is ſtill viſible on the Mountain, though 
| 2 „ . ; » : 4 now” 


eighbourhood was laid in Ruins, and the ſub- 
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no intirely filled up, and muſt have been an taken Mile 
in Circuit. Neither Fire, Sand, or Stones, were ejeted;' 
57.398 tot eee ee i 
It muſt be obſerved, that by the Eruption of this Mente 
Nugvo, beſides the Deſtrution. of the Suburbs and Hoſpi-.. 
tal of repergots, oven, the grentes Part of the Lucrine Late 
was filled, and, at preſent, has hardly any Water in it: 
Whereas it was in high Nepute among the Ancients: for its. 
Fiſh, 1 its fine Oyſters. Pling,. in Hif.. Nat, Lib. 
IX. c. 8. Solinus, Cap. 17, and others, tell à remarkable. 
Story of a N which, in the Time of Auguſtus, ap- 
eared in this Lake, and was rendered ſo tame by a young 
Man, that he could fit upon the Fiſh's Back, and often, in. 
this Manner, croſs. the Lake from Baie to Puteli, 
The Road to Cyme lies between Monte Barbaro and Monte» 
Nuowo, the former being on the right Hand, and the latter. 
on the Left... Ab ur Half a Mile rom the Lacus Lucrinus,: 
on the Left, is the Lago Awerno, which, like Mount Gauri, 
is very. greatly altered, but for the better. From ancient 
Hiſtorians we find, that no Fiſh could live in this Lake, 
the noxious Exhalations from which aſcended ſo high, that 
Birds flying over it dropped down dead: But, at preſent, it 
abounds with all Kinds of excellent Fiſh ; and Birds not 
only fly over it unhurt, but great Numbers of wild Ducks, 
and other aquatic Fowl, are ſeen. upon it; and the neigh- 
bouring Parts 8 fine Fruit, together with an excel- 
lent Sort of Wine. Er . 3 
The Emperor Nero intended to have made a broad and 
navigable Canal from Averno to Oftia, of which ſome Re- 
mains are ftill viſible; but the Work was never finiſhed. - 
Between Awerno and the. City. of . is — of the 
Via Appia, where two Hills are joined by Means of a ſtately 
k. Called Arco Felice, built of Bricks; its Height is ſe- 
venty Feet, and its Breadth fifty-five ; the Paſſage under it 
is twenty Feet and four Inches broad. 11 8245 | 
After paſſing the Arco Felice, a narrow Way leads to the 
Remains of an ancient Temple, which, at preſent, is called 
il Tempio del Gigante, without knowing to what Pagan Dei- 
ty it was formerly conſecrated. Its Roof is dividefl, into 
mall. quadrangular Ra pgs like thoſe in the Tem- 
ple of Peace at Rome; and ſeems to have been formerly ca-. 
- "'"W 0 ; vered 
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vered with Plates of Metal, and other Ornaments. This 
Temple is thirty-fix Palms in Length, thirty-three and a 
Quarter in Breadth, and about forty in Height. According 
to ſome, the coloſſal Statue at Naples, not far from the Dar- 
ſena, called il Gigante di Palazzo, which ſeems to have been 
a Jupiter Terminalis, was dug up near the Front of this 
Temple. | „ 
Contiguous, on the left Hand, is a large Structure nine- 
ty fix Palms in Length, and twenty-fix in Breadth, with an 
Aperture in the Roof for admitting the Light ; which, fro 
the great Number of Niches in the Sides, where the Urns, 
with the Aſhes of the Dead were depofited, is reaſonably 
ſappoſed to have been a Pagan Sepulchre. 

The principal Part of the ancient City of Cuma, together 
with the Temple of Apollo, ſtood on a Hill, from which 
was an extenſive Proſpect. Of this City, fo very famous in 
ancient Times, only a few Walls are now remaining. 

The Country, in. itſelf, is extremely fertile, eſpecially 
towards Torre di Patria, where are vaſt Numbers of lofty 
Fig- trees. | 

This Place was anciently called Linternum, and deſtroyed. 
by the Yandals in 455, after which this Tower was built on 
the Spot where the Tomb of Scipio Africanus formerly 
ſtood 


Below the City of Cuma, is a very large Ciſtern with a 
lofty Arch, in which are ſeveral Apertures for drawing out 
the Water : It is built of Free- ſtone, and, at preſent, quite 
dry. If we may conjecture from the Sound cauſed by ſtamp- 
ing with the Foot againſt the Bottom, it has a Cavity un- 
der it. 

On the oppoſite Side, towards the Sea-coaft, is the En- 


trance of a Cave, ſaid to have been the Reſidence of the Cu- 
mean Sibyl, This Grotto, according to Antiquarians, is 


three Italian Miles in Length, extending to the Lago Awer- 


no, Where it has another Entrance; but in ſeveral Places the 
Paſſage has been ſtopped up by Earthquakes ; and at the 
End, near Cuma, there is no Poſſibility of advancing above 
two hundred Paces into it. This Part is of a conſiderable 


Height, pretty broad, ard cut out of a Rock. 
Between Cuma and Miſeno, is the Lake Acheron, or the 


Palus Acberuſia, ſo well known by the Ancients, and, from. 


its 


TEMPLE VENUS. ms 


its black Water, called, by Virgil, Palus Tenebroſa, o the 
* duſky Lake.“ In modern Times, a Canal, for the Bene- 
fit of its Fiſhery, has been made from the Sea into this 


Lake, and by this Means its Water greatly mended. The 


Fiſhermen live upon a little Iſland in the Middle of it, and 
moſtly catch Eels and Barbels. In Summer, great Quanti- 
ties of Hemp and Flax are put to mellow here, and it brings- 
in annually, to the Neapolitan Hoſpital, dell” Annunciate, to 
which it belongs, between eight and nine thouſand Scudi, 
the Sum for ns 
goes under the Name of Lago della Coluccia, or del Fuſaro. 
From this Place is an indifferent and narrow Road (be- 


tween Rocks, and over a ſteep Hill, where a Guard is con- 


tinually kept) leading to the Ruins of L. P:/o's warm Baths, 
and from thence to the Bay of Baiæ, which is in the Form 
of a Half-moon, and where Ships have a ſafe and delight- 
ful Retreat. | 
On the Shore, facing Baiæ, is an ancient Temple of 
Mercury called, alſo, Trugho, from Trullum, a Building with 
a circular Roof, exactly reſembling the Pantheon, or Ro- 
tunda, at Rome, but of a leſs Size, not being above twenty- 
five common Paces in Diameter. It is intirely circular, 
with an Aperture in the Center for admitting the. Light. 
Two Perſons ſtanding oppoſite to each other, and 2 
ing with their Mouth cloſe to the Wall, may converſe with: 
each other, without being overheard by the Company in 
the Center. Beſides the round Aperture in the Top, this: 
Temple has alſo four Windows. The Entrance to it is a. 
Foot under Water, and the Pavement of the Temple ge- 


nerally overflown, or covered with Rubbiſh ; in the Cupola, 
is a large Crack, 


Something nearer to Baiz, is an octangular Wall of 


an ancient Temple of Venus, ſeven Palms thick, with eight 
large Windows ; its inner Circuit 1s ſeventy-three Paces. 
Behind this Temple is a Paſſage into a dark Apartment, 
hewn out of the Rock, called Ia Stanza di Venere, the 
Roof of which is decorated with Bas-Reliefs. Theſe Pieces 
repreſent nothing immodeſt, being only mythological Sto- 
ries and Emblems, as a Man purſuing a Woman, a. winged 
Cupid, Swans, Fiſhes, and Foliages. The Marquis de Cel- 
lemare has ſtripped the Place of its beſt Picces; a Centaur 


ich it is farmed. At preſent it commonly 
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has been carried from thence to France; and the Smoke of 


the Flambeaux, neceſſfarily uſed in viſiting ſuch a dark Re- 
ceſs, will, in Time, intirely disfigure the Statues. In a 
contiguous Chamber, to enter which you creep through a 


Hole, is a Tree formed by a Kind of Spar or Iv ſtone,. 


E 


which ſome groundleſly take for a petrified Vegetab 


The voluptuons Manners of the ancient Inhabitants of | 


this Country are ſufficiently known. The Monuments which 


ſtill remain, are an evident Proof of the Splendor and. 


Beauty of this whole Coaſt, now almoſt deſtitute of Inha- 
bitants. It muſt anciently have extended a great Way far- 
ther into the Sea; for, from Baiæ to the Promontorium Pe- 
nate, may, in fair and calm Weather, be ſeen, under Wa- 
ter, 'a large paved Road, and the Remains of ſeveral ſtately 


Buildings, with their Portico's. Of the ancient City of 
Baiz, which ſtood on this Coaſt, not the leaſt Veſtige is to 


be ſeen. The Fort lately built here, called Baia, ſtands on 


a Rock; but the Air is ſo unwholſome, that the Governor 


lies every Night at Puzzo/i. Sometimes Priſoners are 
brought to this Fort, which is dreaded more than any o- 
ther Place of Confinement in aly. After paſſing a Preci- 
pice which projects over the Sea, you arrive at the Shore, 


where are the Remains of the Villa of Heorien/fius, Not far 


from this are the Rudera of a Temple of Diana Lucifera, as 
is conjectured from the Hounds and Stags which are cut in 
Stone. ; | 

Near Horten/ius's Villa is an ancient Wall, faid to have 
been the Monument of Agrippina, put to Death here by 
Nero, her own Son. Within it, to the left Hand, is a 


Chamber, to which you aſcend by a Ladder, where are ſe- 


veral Bas-Reliefs in Stucco, repreſenting a Sphinx, a Grit- 


fin, and other Animals. A Bas-Relief, about two Feet 
high, on the Cieling, is faid to repreſent Agrippina. Next 


to this is a ſmall Apartment, where Antiquaries tell us her 
Remains were depoſited. - | 

Betwixt Baiæ and Cape Miſeno, are alſo many other An- 
tiquities : And, among the reft, a Statue of Venus twice as big 
as the Life, holding a Globe in one Hand, and three golden 
Apples in the other, was lately found. 


and 


1 
On this Coaſt is atfo a Temple, called Boaula, or Boalia, 
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and” aſcribed to Hercules, who, ing to the ancient Fa- 
ble, * hither the Oxen he had in Shan. 
That the Zhan Fields extend towards the Dead! Sea, is 
taken for granted: Zut, with regard to the exact Situa- 
tion, Opinions are very different: However, all the Spots 
aſſigned for the Situation, beſides the Fertility of the Soil 
which produces excellent Fruit and Wine, exhibit nothing 
uncommonly beautiful. PT 29 
The Mare Mortuum, or Dead Sca, has a Communication 
with the Mediterranean only by Means of a ſmall Canal, 
being every-where elfe ſeparated from it by an artificial 
Dyke. Here are ſeveral Machines to prevent the Fiſh, with 
which it abounds,” from returning to the Sea. 8 
On the other Side of the Mare Mortuum, on the left 
Hand, lies the Promontory of Miſenus, where are ſtill the 
Remains of a Pharos, or Light-houſe: The Iſthmus, at the 
Extremity of which this Tower is ſituated, is near the Cape, 
about two hundred and twenty Paces in Breadth from Sea to 
Sea; but further up, towards the Dead Sea, ſcarcely fifty. 
Miſenus is ſaid to derive its Name from a Companion of 2. 
neas, Who died and was buried here. | 1 

This Promontory is almoſt intirely hollow beneath, and 
particularly the Gretta Traconaria, by the Vulgar called 
Dragonaria, is worth taking Notice of; it is divided by 
twelve large Pilaſters into five Walks or Iſles, of which that 
in the Middle is the broadeſt; and, beſides the Entrance, 
which 45: ſixty- eight Feet, is a hundred and ſeventy-eight 
in Length ; but the other four a hundred and ſeventy. They 
are all of the ſame. Height, viz. twenty Feet. The four 
Paſſages which cut theſe Walks obliquely are of an unequal 
Length, and from a hundred and. eighty to two — 
and twenty-four Feet. The Breadth of the Walks is about 
four Feet, and the Walls are of Free- ſtone. They were 
probably Reſervoirs for freſh Water, which was here the 
more neceſlary, as Part of the Roman Fleet was ſtationed 
near Miſeuo, beſides the Proximity of the Portus Julius to 
Baie. | 

Here are ſeveral Ruins, which ſhew that this Promonto- 
ry was anciently covered with magnificent Buildings. 

The City of Miſeno was deſtroyed. by the Saracens in the 


Middle of the ninth Century ; fo that no Remains of it are 
aL no 
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now viſible. The Diſtance between Cuma and this Pro- 
montory is five Italian Miles: Oppoſite to it are the Iſlands 
of Procita and Iſchia, both producing Plenty of Fruit, and 
excellent Wine, with ſome delightful Spots for Hunting. 
Procita is fix Italian Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
four thouſand Inhabitants. 

. {khia was anciently called Exaria and Pitecuſa. Its Circuit, 
including the Projections of its ſeveral ſmall Promontories, 
is eighteen Italian Miles, and lies two Miles from Procita. 
It formerly ſuffered greatly from fiery Volcano's, and par- 
ticularly in the Year 1301. But for two or three hundred 
Years paſt, no Eruptions have happened ; and the Smoke, 
ſeen here and there to iſſue from betwixt the Rocks, pro- 
ceeds from the hot Springs and Baths, of which about thir- 
ty are till famous in this Iſland, beſides ſeveral Sudatories 
in dry Grotto's or Vaults. 

In returning from Miſeno, on this Side the Mare Mortuum, 
is the Piſcina Mirabilis, into which you deſcend by a Stair- 
caſe of forty Steps, Half of which is, as preſent, in a rui- 
nous Condition, Here is a Vault ſupported by forty-eight 
Pilaſters, the Length of which is two hundred and fifty: 
Palms, the Breadth a hundred and fixty, and the Height 
about The Pilaſters are in four Rows, forming e 
Walks. This, undoubtedly, was a Reſervoir; and the 
thirteen quadrangular Apertures at the Top, in the Form 
of a Croſs, were made for drawing out the Water. 
The Pavement is ſloping towards the Center, for the more 
convenient Gathering of the Sediment. | 

The Tartar with which the Water was impregnated, 
has covered both the Bottom and the Pillars, as far as the: 
Surface of it uſed to riſe, with a Cruſt of ſuch uncommon 
Hardneſs, that ſcarcely any Part of it can be ſeparated from 
the Stone with a Hammer. The Mortar on the upper 
Part of the Pillars and Walls, where the Water has not 
reached, is far from being ſo hard: Whence appears the 
Miſtake of thoſe who imagine that the Incruſtation with 
which the loweſt Part of this Work is covered, is a parti- 
cular Kind of Mortar, made of the Whites of Eggs and 
pounded Marble, uſed by the Ancients, the Secret of which 
is now buried in Oblivion. | 
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It is not abſolutely known who was the Founder of the 
Piſcina Mirabilis. The moſt probable Opinion is, that it 
was made for the Conveniency of the Fleet at Miſeno, os 
for watering the Gardens ; for which Purpoſe, the Cham- 
bers near it, called Cento Camerelle, ſeem to have been de- 
ſigned. Beſides, this Work, which greatly reſembles the 
Labyrinths of Puxxoli, is lofty, — ſtill in pretty good 
Condition; the Chambers or Apartments are long and nar- 
row, but many of the Doors are fallen down. 
In returning from Baiæ, the neareſt Way to Puzzoh, is 
a Road running along the Porders of the Lake, and hewn 
through a Rock, | | | 
After paſſing the Remains of Julius Cæſar's Palace, you 
= through an arched Way cut 1 the Rocks, re- 
embling à long Cavern, at the End of which are the cele- 
brated warm Baths, or, rather, as they are commonly cal- 
led, Sudatorii di Tritoli : To theſe are two Entrances, but af- 
terwards divided into fix long Paſſages, where the Heat 1s 
ſcarcely ſupportable, till you are, by Cuſtom, inured to it. 1 
would not adviſe any to go in without a Guide and Flam- 
beaux, as it is not impoſſible-but he may fall into dange- 
rous Pits. In ſome Places are warm Springs, one of which, 
at the End of a long Paſſage of a hundred and twenty 
Paces, is fo hot, that a Man can hardly bear his Finger in the 
Water, even after carrying it tothe Mouth of the Paſſage. The 
Hoſpital of the Aununciala ſends hither, thrice a Year, whole 
Caravans of Patients, and the Women have ſeparate Suda- 
tories to themſelves. 'The Operation commonly laſts ſeven 
Days, and begins about the 2oth of June. It is probable, 
that the Paſſages in the Rocks were at firſt made for diſcover- 
ing the warm Springs, of which ſufficient Traces may be 
perceived in the open Sea, cloſe by, and even on the Top 
of the Mountain: But very likely, on cutting Paſſages 
there, the Heat might not be ſo intenſe as it is at preſent ; 
for in a few Minutes, if a Perſon be quite naked, he falls 
into a profuſe Sweat. - 'The Increaſe of the Heat might 
ariſe from the Admiſſion of more Air. The Place has exactly 
the Appearance of a Mine, where the Paſſages are ſeven or 
eight Palms in Height, and four in Breadth. In particular 
Parts of it, the fulphureous Exhalations ſometimes kindle 
into a Flame, which, though appearing inconſiderable, 
_y 
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may not be approached without Danger. Before the En- 
trance into theſe Paſſages, and on the Road cut through the 
Rock, are fix Apartments which ſerve for Sudatories, as 
the Heat can be communicated to them from the Paſſages. 

The Sea waſhes the ſteep Rocks in which the Sudatorics 
are formed; and the Sand at the Foot of the Mountain, 
and about four Inches Depth under Water, is very warm. 
Great Quantities of Sponge, Pumice-ſtones, and Balle-ma- 
rine, are thrown up along this Coaft; the laſt are a Kind 
of large round' Balls, conſiſting of Filaments like Hair, and, 
in ſome Meaſure, reſembling the Balls found in the Maws 


of young Calves. ; 

From Tritel; it is proper to return to the Lago Averno, 
in order to view ſome Antiquities on this Side, as alſo 
the Entrance into the SybiPs Cave. From this Entrance 
to the other near Cuma, is four Halian Miles, through a 
lofty Paſſage which was anciently here; but Time and 
Earthquakes have produced ſuch Alterations in it, that to 
get to the Entrance of the Grotto, one is obliged to crawl 

n or twelve Paces along the Ground. Within it is a 
fine Vault hewn out of the Rock, near four hundred Pa- 
ces in Length, then deſcend on the right Hand intq 
another baute where the Heat is greater, and overflown 
with warm Water, ſo that there is no going any further 
without Boots: After wading through this, you come to 
another A ent, where is a Kind of ſtone Trough 
on the Walls are Figures made of little Stones, and Shells 
of various Colours, beautifully arranged. The Pavement 
is alſo Moſaic; but which cannot be diſtinctly ſeen, as it is 
covered with Water. 
HFere the Lago Averno is twenty-five Fathoms in Depth, 
and almoſt ſurrounded with a riſing Ground. 
On the Banks of this Lake, as you come from the Sea- 
ſhore, and on the right Hand, are the Remains of an 
old Building; it is octangular on the Outſide, but the 
Inſide is a 70 Circle, ot thirty-ſix Palms in Diame- 
ter. The Roof of it is fallen in. 

On the Side of the Lucrine Lake, towards the Sea, 1s 
a Hill with a deep Rent on its Summit, called : Monte di 
Chriſto, from its being fondly imagined, that this 2 
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the Paſſage through which our Saviour deſcended into the 
Limbus Patrum. 


All theſe Curioſities, excluſive of the Iſlands, take up 
-five, or forty Italian Miles, fo that a 
View of them can hardly be taken in one Day. The 
narrow ſtony Roads here being hardly icable by a Car- 
riage, the beſt Way for making this Excurſion is with a 


Saddle-horſe, which may be hired for fix Carlini, or two 
Shillings Sterling a Day. 


End of the THIRD Volume, 
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